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PREFACE 

The purpose of this book is to present an introduction 
to Chaucer's poetry through selections from both his earlier 
and later works. Most introductory books for forty years 
have included only the Prologue and one or two selections 
from the Canterbury Tales. The student who reads these 
only has no knowledge of the charming minor poems, or 
of the development of the poet's genius through more than 
a quarter century. This is an attempt to give, in a begin- 
ner's book, an adequate introduction to the minor poems 
as well as to Chaucer's masterpiece. 

So far as possible, complete poems have been chosen, 
or parts of poems having distinct unity in themselves. 
The selections have also been placed in chronological 
order, thus giving some indication of the poet's growing 
power. Fortunately such chronological order is one of 
great, if not greatest interest. The early poems lead to a 
climax of interest in the beautiful and highly finished Par- 
liament of Birds, while the later minor poems are followed 
in their turn by a greater climax in the Prologue and two 
of the best tales in the Canterbury series. The remaining 
selections have also their distinctive value in the more 
personal view of Chaucer's later years. With such an 
introduction, too, it is believed that the student may ap- 
proach any part of Chaucer's work without further assist- 
ance than a good glossary. 

The text has been prepared on the basis of the reprints 
of manuscripts by the Chaucer Society, these being inde- 
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pendently examined for this edition. In general, also, the 
poems are printed as they appear in the best manuscripts, 
only the slightest regularizing of the spelling or other 
emendation being occasionally attempted. To assist in 
reading, a few diacritics are used, as explained in the 
Introduction, § 49. 

The Introduction, so far as relating to Chaucer and his 
works, may be allowed to speak for itself. The grammat- 
ical part is believed to be sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, while not burdening the beginner with needless 
detail of Middle English grammar. The Notes are in- 
tended to be suggestive, and reasonably full for an ele- 
mentary book. 

The Glossary differs from many in giving words their 
normal dictionary forms, and grouping their inflectional 
variations under them. In this way, it is believed, the 
student will be much assisted to a more exact understand- 
ing of the language of Chaucer's time. The quantity of 
long vowels has been indicated when not clearly shown by 
the doubling of the sign, and the quality of the long e's 
and o's. No apology need now be given for these impor- 
tant details of Chaucer pronunciation. 

No edition of any part of Chaucer can now be made 
without the assistance of the published work of many 
scholars. I have tried to use all such available in any 
way, and to realize my indebtedness in detail. Special 
mention should be made of the large collection of scholarly 
notes in Professor Skeat's edition of Chaucer's Works, for 
which every student of the great poet must be grateful. 

O. F. E. 

Cleveland, March 22, 191 1. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE ENGLAND OF CHAUCER 

i. The England in which Chaucer lived was the England 
of Edward III, who reigned a half century from 1327 ; of 
Richard II, who was on the throne from 1377 to 1399 ; and 
of Henry IV, in whose second year of rule Chaucer died. 
During this time the English carried on war against the 
Scotch, to regain the control which Bruce had wrested 
from Edward II at Bannockburn in 13 14. This struggle 
Edward III began in 1335, probably five years before 
Chaucer was born, and carried on at various times until 
the acknowledgment of Scotland's independence in 1371. 
The war with Scotland led, in 1337, to the long struggle 
with France which is known as the Hundred Years' War. 
To it belong the great victories of Cr£cy (1346) and Poitiers 
(1356), both in Chaucer's youth, as well as the disasters of 
1372-1373, when most of the French possessions were virtu- 
ally lost to England. Fortunately there was some compen- 
sation for these losses in the new national spirit which had 
been fostered by this struggle against a foreign foe. 

2. The reign of Richard was one of incompetence, partly 
owing to his extreme youth, — he was but eleven when he 
came to the throne, — partly to inherent weaknesses in the 
man himself. On these accounts the dominant figure of his 
reign was his powerful, though by no means always scrupu- 
lous uncle, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. At last, in 
1399, the weak Richard was forced to abdicate, and the 

zi 
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house of Lancaster reigned in the person of Henry IV, son 
of Chaucer's former patron. 

3. Internally, England was progressing toward greater 
power of the Commons, who had first gained representa- 
tion in the last part of the thirteenth century. In 1349 
they first clearly asserted their right to vote taxes, and so 
bind the hands of the king against unjust raising of money 
for personal extravagance or needless wars. During the 
same period the yeomanry came to new prominence, com- 
pared with their feudal lords, when as bowmen they won the 
great victories over the French. The prosperous merchant 
class in the towns, especially London, gained for itself new 
powers of local self-government, and thus a clearer voice in 
national affairs. Even the peasantry, partially emancipated 
from the soil by the great plague of 1 348-1 349 and the con- 
sequent redistribution of population, united against industrial 
oppression in the Peasant Revolt of 138 1. While the up- 
rising was stayed by the bravery of the young Richard in 
placing himself at their head as the peasants marched on 
London, it gave the common people a new sense of power 
which they never forgot. This power of the commonalty 
was further strengthened by the factional strife of the great 
nobles during Richard's reign. 

4. Religiously, England's allegiance to the papacy was 
weakened by the rule of the French popes at Avignon, 
until, in the early fifties(i35i, 1353), Parliament took signifi- 
cant stand against foreign priests and excessive papal taxes. 
Still further, the first Reformation may be dated from 1374, 
when Wycliff asserted himself against foreign domination in 
religion. In 1378 England sided with the Roman pope, 
Urban VI, against the schismatic Clement VII, and the 
Wyclifites broke into open revolt against the church. While 
the reform movement, with the consequent spread of Lol- 
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lardry, was finally put down, the seed of all subsequent 
reformations had been sown. Besides, the whole Bible was 
translated into the mother tongue for the first time, and 
doctrinal points were first discussed in the language of the 
jpeople. 

5. The age of Chaucer is also one of a new national 
spirit in language and literature. The mother tongue 
came to new prominence as the language, not merely of 
the people, but of literary art and national life. English 
superseded French in the schools, was used in Parliament, 
at least authorized for the courts of law, and was gradually 
employed to a greater extent in public documents. The 
literature of the mother tongue, preeminently that of the 
poet we study, also includes the great popular poem, Piers 
Plowman, usually attributed to William Langland, the poems 
of the anonymous poet of Pearl, the Confessio Amantis of 
John Gower, the stirring national lyrics of I^awrence Minot, 
the vigorous prose of Wyclif and Purvey, and the entertain- 
ing Travels of Sir John Mandeville. 

CHAUCER THE MAN 

6. Geoffrey Chaucer was born in or about 1340. The 
date 1340 is inferred from his own statement in a lawsuit of 
1386, that he was ' forty years old and more/ and had borne 
arms ' twenty-seven years.' This twenty-seven years would 
lead us back to 1359, when we know he was a soldier, 
probably for the first time. If for the first time, he could 
not have been born much later than 1340, since he must 
have been nineteen or twenty on entering upon his first 
military expedition. Besides, if he had been born much 
earlier than that year, in 1386 he would have more likely 
described himself as more than forty-five, rather than ' forty 
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years and more.' His father was John Chaucer, a vintner, 
or wine merchant of London, and his mother Agnes, niece 
and heiress of Hugo de Compton, coiner of the city's money. 
Chaucer's grandfather was Robert le Chaucer, in 1310 col- 
lector of wine customs at London. The designation le 
Chaucer, ' the hosier or shoemaker/ shows the origin of the 
surname, and the grandfather still lived in Cordwainer Street, 
the street of the leather workers. 

7. Like the grandfather, the father had held office under 
the king. It is not strange, therefore, that Chaucer should 
have early entered the court service. As 'early as 1357 he 
was in the employ of Elizabeth, wife of Lionel, Duke of Clar- 
ence, third son of Edward III. Two years later he followed 
the king in his renewal of the French war, after the break- 
ing of the truce in 1359. It was a magnificent invasion. 
The great victory of Poitiers, three years before, was in every 
mind, and men readily flocked to the standard. "There 
was not a knight, squire, or man of honor from the age of 
twenty to sixty years that did not go," says Froissart. For 
Chaucer, however, the expedition was to be unfortunate. 
In the heart of France, probably not far from Reims, he was 
made a prisoner. Yet even this luckless chance gives us 
knowledge of his importance, for when he was ransomed in 
March, 1360, the king himself contributed ;£i6, equal to 
^240 now, or about J 1200. Besides, during the peace 
negotiations at Calais, in 1360, Chaucer carried letters to 
England, — at least a minor service in connection with the 
great event. 1 Thus, at the age of nineteen or twenty, no 
doubt with as good education as London then afforded, 
Chaucer began his active public service. 

8. This active life of the man, side by side with his life 

1 Delachenal, Hist de Charles V (1909), II, 241^ Mod. Lang. Notes % 
XXVI, 15 f. 
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as a poet, was by no means unimportant. Before many 
years he was more regularly employed in the king's service, 
perhaps in 1363, at the death of Elizabeth, Duchess of Clar- 
ence, whom he had first served. At least, in 1367 he was a 
'chosen valet* of King Edward, by whom he was then 
granted a yearly pension of 20 marks, about ^200 now, 
or J 1 000. Meantime, his father had died in 1366, and he 
had probably married in the same year Phiiippa, a lady in 
waiting to the queen. In 1368 Chaucer is mentioned as a 
squire 'of less degree/ a position requiring him to act as a 
pleasing companion, entertaining with talk of knightly deeds, 
with music and song, besides performing the more important 
duties that the king might require. In 1369 he made his 
second military expedition into France, probably with John 
of Gaunt by way of Calais. Just when he returned we do 
not know, but on October 8 he received in person his half- 
yearly pension. It was another plague year, the queen 
dying in August, and the next month Blanche, Duchess of 
Lancaster, in whose memory Chaucer wrote his poem the 
Book of the Duchess. 

9. With the year 1370 begins a new chapter in Chaucer's 
active life. He was then promoted from soldier to diplo- 
mat, making his first mission to France in the summer. 
After this came his first mission to Italy, in the winter of 
1372-13 73, to negotiate a further alliance with the Genoese. 
Meantime, in the summer of 1372, Chaucer's wife had be- 
come an attendant lady of the new Duchess of Lancaster, 
Constance of Castile, whom John of Gaunt had married in 
that year. In 1374 the poet was in high favor. He was 
granted a pitcher of wine daily by the king, a pension of 
£10 yearly by John of Gaunt, and he was made Comptroller 
of Customs on wool and hides in London. He now took 
a house at Aldgate, in which he probably resided for the next 
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ten years or more. In 1376 he was employed on the king's 
secret service, and the next year on missions to Flanders 
and France, to negotiate peace and a marriage for the young 
Richard. 

10. The death of Edward III and the accession of Rich- 
ard II in 1377 made no change in Chaucer's fortunes. The 
next year he was sent to negotiate a marriage of the young 
king with a daughter of the king of France, and on a second 
mission to Italy, this time to Bernabo Visconti of Milan. 
For the period of his absence he appointed the poet Gower 
to act as his representative in legal affairs, an indication of 
the friendship of the two. In 1382 he was made Comp- 
troller of the Petty Customs, with the privilege of appointing 
a deputy, and three years later was allowed to appoint a 
deputy to perform his other customhouse duties. 

11. In the latter year, 1385, Chaucer opened still an- 
other chapter in his active life. He had served his king as 
soldier, as diplomat, and in the civil service. He was now 
to take a more direct part in the factional troubles of Rich- 
ard's reign. In this year he was made justice of the peace 
for Kent, probably indicating that he already resided in 
Greenwich. The next year he was elected knight of the 
shire, that is, one of two more important representatives of 
the county in Parliament. Whether this was brought about 
by the king's party or not, we can scarcely doubt that 
Chaucer was the king's man. Unfortunately, the king's 
enemies triumphed, a commission deprived the king of 
power, and in consequence Chaucer lost both of his valuable 
comptrollerships. To add to his misfortunes, his wife died 
the next year. The following year (1388) he was in such 
straits that he assigned his royal pension, though he retained 
that given him by the Duke of Lancaster in 1374. 

12. Yet prosperity was to return for a time. In 1389, 
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on coming of age, Richard took the rule from the commis- 
sion which had controlled him, and the poet profited by this 
fact. He was soon made Clerk of the King's Works, with a 
salary of ^36 ioj*. a year, equal to nearly ^550 to-day, 
or about $2700. The next year he was appointed on a 
commission for the repair of the Thames embankment, and 
about the same time joint forester of North Petherton Park, 
Somersetshire. This latter appointment was by the grandson 
of Duke Lionel, his first patron. Incidentally, in September 
he was twice robbed on the same day, losing some ^20, his 
horse, and other property. Fortunately for him, the money 
was the king's, and the loss was not exacted of him. 

13. The year 1391 was again disastrous to Chaucer, for 
he lost his positions as Clerk of the Works and Commissioner 
of the Thames embankment. For seven years, too, he was 
out of the public service, and apparently in straitened cir- 
cumstances. Yet the king gave him a new pension of ^20 
in 1394, and, on his humble petition in 1398, a yearly hogs- 
head of wine for life. The next year Henry IV came to the 
throne, and, on Chaucer's poetic appeal, the Complaint to 
his Purse gave him an additional pension of 40 marks a 
year, equal to ^410 now, or about J 2000. Again in good 
circumstances, Chaucer returned to London, taking a long 
lease of a house near Westminster Abbey. Yet the poet 
was to enjoy his new prosperity for less than a year. In 
1400, on October 25 according to tradition, he died and 
was buried in the great abbey, the earliest of the poets to 
receive such honor. 

14. From this recital it will be seen that Chaucer was a 
public man of importance through many years. He was 
attached to the court from the beginning, trusted by kings 
and the great nobles, associated with high retainers in im- 
portant missions, and active in civil affair Ws. ^*s> *. ^*s*- 
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tisan of the weak Richard II, who strove for absolute power 
against the Commons and the opposing nobles, a retainer 
and supporter of John of Gaunt, who was virtual ruler in the 
declining years of Edward III and in the first decade of the 
reign of his royal nephew Richard. In sympathies and 
interests Chaucer was primarily a courtier. 

15. Yet just these facts of his many active duties make 
more marvelous the intellectual life of the man. Beginning 
public service at the age of nineteen or twenty, without uni- 
versity education so far as we know, he continued to read 
and study with the delight of a born lover of books. He 
continued, also, to compose as only a lover of artistic creation 
could do, with a growing appreciation of form and content, 
until his works are freely acknowledged as our greatest 
treasury of verse before the Elizabethan age. 

V THE WORKS OF CHAUCER 

16. In dealing with the active life of Chaucer we are on 
stable ground, since practically every fact is a matter of 
record. With his writings we are left much more to con- 
jecture, for there are considerable differences of opinion 
regarding the dates of some of them. On the other hand, 
there is, fortunately, general agreement as to the genuineness 
of the great body of his works. Indeed, we have his own 
testimony to most of them in the Prologue to the Legend of 
Good Women, the Introduction to the Man of Law's Tale, 
and the retraction closing the Tale of the Parson. \ 

1 7. Yet the uncertain dating of some of Chaucer's writ- 
ings makes more important the certain landmarks along the 
way. It is certain, for example, that the Book of the 
Duchess was written in the latter part of the year 1369 ; 
equally certain that the Parliament of Birds belongs to 138 1, 
or within a year of that date, and that the Canterbury Tales, 
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Chaucer's last great poem, was begun in 1386 or 1387. 
We have thus three significant dates for three important 
works, and can at best be in error about those falling in the 
intervening periods. 

18. Again, we may be assisted by the significant divisions 
in Chaucer's literary life. The maturity and originality 
shown in the Legend of Good Women and the Canterbury 
Tales makes it wise to separate them from all others. The 
last fifteen years of his life (1 386-1400) may thus be called 
his greatest period. The earlier period of twenty, or even 
twenty-five years if it reaches back to 1360, is a period of 
special influence by foreign models, of direct translation, 
of more or less complete adaptation, and of some original 
planning. During all this time he was freely drawing on 
Latin and French sources. This period may be again 
divided, by reason of the exceptional influence of Italian 
literature after his missions to Italy. We may thus make a 
threefold division of Chaucer's literary life : from 1360 to 
1372, a period of strong Latin and French influence; 1373 
to 1385, a period when Italian models were added to those 
of Latin and French ; and finally, 1386 to 1400, a period of 
original and mature power. 

19. When Chaucer wrote the Book of the Duchess, in 
1369, he was twenty-nine years of age. It would be strange 
indeed if, before this time, he had not written some poetry. 
He had certainly composed the Ceyx and Alcyone if, as he 
seems to imply, that was an independent work before being 
made part of the Book of the Duchess. He had probably 
translated the alphabetic poem, A.B.C., and the Romance 
of the Rose from the French, and perhaps the Book of the 
Lion and Origen upon Magdalene, both lost works. Besides, 
in the Legend of Good Women (11. 410-41 1, 422-423), he 
mentions having made 
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'• many an ympne [carol] for your halydays, 
That highten balades, roundels, virelays. ' 

Some such poems were probably composed before his 
twenty- ninth year. The most likely of such short poems now 
preserved is the Complaint to Pity, especially if it relates to 
his love for the Philippa who became his wife, probably 
about 1366. 

20. The ten years between Chaucer's first expedition to 
France and the writing of the Book 0/ the Duchess must also 

• have been years of special storing of his mind. As we have 
no record of formal education, we may assume that Chaucer 
was largely self-educated. Such school learning as had pre- 
ceded his twentieth year would scarcely account for his con- 
siderable acquaintance with Latin and French works. Be- 
sides, we have his own testimony several times to his love of 
books ; see the House of Fame, 647-660 ; Parliament of 
Birds, 10, 22-28,693-699 ; Legend of Good Women, 17-32. 
Such passages, no doubt, give hint of serious application in so 
young a man. 1 

21. The year 1369 presented to Chaucer what must have 
seemed a great opportunity. The plague spared neither 
high nor low. In August it carried off Queen Philippa, and, 
on September 12, Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster, wife of 
John of Gaunt. The poet might have made an elegy on the 
dead queen, but the Duke of Lancaster was almost as com- 
manding a figure as the king in the last years of Edward 
III. There may also have been more intimate relations 
between him and the talented young knight just his own 
age. At least we know that the Book of the Duchess relates 
to the Duchess of Lancaster, because in line 948 the lady of 

!For a full discussion see the essay on Chaucer's Learning in Louns- 
bury's Studies in Chaucer t or Chapter II of the Literature Primer Chaucer 
by A. W. Pollard. 
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the poem is called ' the goode faire Why/e, 9 a translation of 
the name Blanche. The poem itself is so far surpassed by 
Chaucer's later work that we are likely to lose sight of its 
considerable achievement for the time. While in the con- 
ventional dream form, so common at this period, and while 
its introduction is far too long, its plan is original, its com- 
mand of language exceptional, some descriptions excellent, 
and its conclusion pointed and spirited. In one respect the 
poem illustrates what was to be rather a common practice 
with the poet. He made use of what was probably his 
earlier work, the story of Ceyx and Alcyone, incorporating 
it at the beginning, perhaps without much change. 

22. The years between 1369 and 1381 or 1382, when we 
reach the next poem of certain date, were momentous ones 
for the poet. Of the seven diplomatic missions during this 
period, two took him to Italy and had important literary 
relations. His acquaintance at this time with the works of 
the great Italian writers, Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch, 
formed an epoch in his life. For it is assumed that Chaucer's 
knowledge of Italian began with the first Italian journey, 
though possibly his appointment to the Italian mission was 
partly owing to some knowledge of the language. There is 
time, too, between 1369 and 1372 for such study, either in 
preparation for diplomatic service or for reading the Italian 
masters. 

23. Exact chronology during this period is impossible. 
The House of Fame shows the influence of Dante and doubt- 
less followed the first Italian journey of 13 72-13 73. Line 653 
is believed to refer to the poet's customhouse duties which 
began in June, 1374, though there may have been other 
'rekenynges* which explain it. Otherwise the poem ex- 
hibits many of the peculiarities of the Book of the Duchess, 
and may have been written about the middle eft \Jeas> ^*x\s&« 
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What he would finally have made of it we do not know, for 
the poem breaks off suddenly as if the poet were drawn away 
to other plans. To this period, also, belong some of the tales 
of the Canterbury series. These include most of the stories 
which later made the Monk's Tale, as well as the Life of St. 
Cecilia, later the Second Nun's Tale. I see no reason why 
we may not also place here the Story of Constance (the 
Man of Law 1 s Tale), and the Wretched Engendering of Man- 
kind, a lost work based on Pope Innocent Ill's De Con- 
tetnptu Mundi. Even these would not seem to be too much 
for the years between 1369 and 1381. Perhaps, therefore, 
the Patient Griselda (the Clerk's Tale), and possibly even 
the story of the Christian Boy killed by the fews (the 
Prioress's Tale) may have been written at this time. 1 

24. Apart from these the most important single work of 
Chaucer was the prose translation of Boethius's Consolation 
of Philosophy, a treatise which easily falls in with the reli- 
gious and moralizing spirit of the tales above. Finally, we 
may probably place here certain minor poems, as The 
Golden Age, the Complaint to his Lady, An Amorous Com- 
plaint, Womanly Noblesse, and the Complaint of Mars. It 
has also been customary to place the beginning at least of 
the Troilus and Criseyde before 1380, but more recently it 
has been shown to have been more probably begun in 1382. * 
Again, the Palamon and Arcite story has usually been 
placed early in this period, on the ground that it was an 
early work in seven-line stanzas, later rewritten in pen- 
tameter couplet for the Knight of the Canterbury Tales. It 

l In this paragraph I have dared to suggest an earlier composition of 
the House of Fame than is usually believed, that is not long after the first 
Italian journey. Similarly, the Prioress 's Tale seems to me to belong to 
this earlier group of stories, rather than to a much later time. 

a J. L. Lowes, Publications of the Modern Language Association, XXIII, 
; ; G. L. Kittredge, The Date of Chaucer's Troilus, Chaucer Society (1909). 
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is now believed that the Knights Tale as we have it is this 
Palamon and Arcite, and that it belongs to the last of 138 1 
or first part of 1382. 1 

25. Now occurred another opportunity for an occasional 
poem. Ever since Richard II had come to the throne in 
1377, the people had been anxious to have his marriage ar- 
ranged. As we have seen, before Edward Ill's death in 
June, 1377, and again in 1378, Chaucer had been one of 
those to negotiate a marriage with a princess of France. 
The daughter of that Italian Count Bernab6, to whom 
Chaucer went as royal messenger in 1378, was also sug- 
gested. John of Gaunt wished a marriage with one of his 
daughters by her who was commemorated in the Book of 
the Duchess. But the daughters of John of Gaunt were 
Richard's own cousins, and besides it was felt that an 
alliance with some foreign power would be advantageous 
politically. 2 Fortunately, in 1379, Wenceslaus, king of Bo- 
hemia and Emperor of the Romans as he called himself, 
made overtures to Richard to support Pope Urban VI 
against Clement VII, after the great schism in the papacy. 
About the same time Charles V of France was seeking the 
hand of Anne, sister of Wenceslaus, for his son. 3 These cir- 
cumstances suggested an alliance and marriage, and in June, 
1380, Sir Simon Burley was appointed to negotiate. The 
alliance was supported by Pope Urban VI, Anne's consent 
to appoint ambassadors was obtained in February, 1381, 
and a treaty of marriage and alliance was signed in London, 
May 2 of that year. It was intended to receive Anne in 

1 See A New Note on the Date of the Knight's Tale, in Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature (1910). 

J Froissart's Chronicles (Johnes), II, ch. 43. 

•See my article on The Suitors in Chaucer's Parlement ofFoules, Mod- 
ern Philology, VIII, 45. . 
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England about the close of September, but various causes, 
perhaps the rebellion of Wat Tyler, and certainly the threat- 
ened capture of Anne by the French, delayed her coming 
until December. The marriage took place January 14, 
1382. 

26. Chaucer's Parliament of Birds is generally conceded 
to relate to this set of circumstances. Since it makes no 
reference to the marriage, it was probably written before 
that event. As it could not have been written before the 
betrothal was definitely decided, it could not have been 
completed before May, 1381, but may have been finished in 
that year. 

27. We have already noted that the Palamon and Arcite 
(Knighfs Tale) probably belongs to about the same time. 
From its dependence upon Boccaccio's Teseide, parts of 
which were also used in the Parliament of Birds and the 
Palamon and Arcite, the short poem Anelida and Arcite 
also must be placed here. Then came Chaucer's most 
ambitious work up to this time, the long poem Troilus and 
Criseyde, if line 171 refers to a time soon after the marriage 
of Anne and Richard. This poem Troilus is in five books 
and more than 8000 lines, shows an unusually free use of 
the main source, and in other respects great maturity of 
power. In connection with this poem, also, Chaucer must 
have written his Words to Adam, his scrivener, or copyist, 
a stanza in the seven-line measure of the former poem. 

28. The Troilus may easily have occupied Chaucer for 
some time, especially as he was a very busy man in the 
public duties of these years. At least he did not attempt 
another important poem until he began the Legend of Good 
Women in 1385 or 1386. The Prologue to this poem is 
especially valuable, since it contains a list of the poet's most 
important previous works, tells of his love of books, and 
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how in a dream, arraigned by the god of love as a foe to 
love and lovers, he is defended by Queen Alceste and com- 
manded to write 

' a glorious legende 
Of gode wommen, maidenes and wyves, 
That weren trewe in lovinge al hir lyves.' 

Alceste adds, 

' And whan this book is maad, yive hit the quene, 
On my behalfe, at Eltham or at Shene,' 

perhaps suggesting that good Queen Anne was herself in 
some sense responsible for the composition of the poem. 
The god of love adds the requirement that Alceste shall be 
the last ' good woman ' described. Thus instructed the poet 
completed nine stories of women who had been faithful in 
love, when for some reason he did not finish the series. 

29. It has been usual to connect the Legend of Good 
Women with that relief from official duties when Chaucer was 
allowed to appoint a deputy for the collection of the wool 
customs in February, 1385. Yet the poem need not have 
been begun at once, and may belong to 1386. 1 At least the 
references to ' myn house ' and ' a litel herber [garden] that 
I have/ with benches or seats on the fresh turf where he 
slept in the ' new summer/ to rise early and see the daisy 
open in the morning, imply a change of residence from 
London to the country, probably to Greenwich. Such 
change of residence is probably connected with his being 
made justice of the peace for Kent in 1385. More natural 
still is it to connect the sudden breaking off of the poem 
with the political activity of the latter part of 1386, his elec- 
tion to Parliament for Kent, and especially with the catas- 
trophe to his fortunes in December of that year. Here, 

1 Lowes, Publications of the Modern Language Association ^YJ^^y-^in^ 
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too, may be best placed the short poem Fortune, with its 
defiance of her fickleness. Certain other short poems may 
belong to the same years, though from their character it is 
impossible to date them with any certainty. They are 
Merciless Beauty, Balade to Rosamonde, Against Uncon- 
stant Women, Truth, and True Nobility ( Gentelesse) . 

30. If the ill fortune of 1386 had anything to do with the 
abrupt close of the Legend of Good Women, it did not long 
prevent Chaucer's return to poetry. In 1 38 7, according to the 
best conjecture, he was at work upon his greatest poem, the 
Canterbury Tales. It could not have been later than 1388, 
because of the Merchant's anxiety about the sea ' betwixe 
Middelburgh and Orewelle* {Prologue, 276-277), for the wool 
traffic plied between these two places only from 1384 to 1388. 
It could hardly have been earlier than 1386 when the 
Legend of Good Women was in hand. Besides, the year 
1387 exactly fits a possible actual pilgrimage, and, while we 
cannot be sure that the poet had an actual pilgrimage in 
mind, it seems more than probable. This great poem, too, 
was to occupy him more or less for the rest of his life. Its 
incompleteness in different portions seems to indicate that it 
was taken up at different times, and laid aside more than 
once. But he returned to it even at the close of his life, if 
we may believe the retraction at the end of the Parson's 
Tale. 

31. Meantime Chaucer was to write some short poems, 
and set himself to one longer prose work in the more than 
ten years left to him. The poem Lack of Steadfastness, 
with its direct appeal to Richard II, may best be placed in 
the year 1389. Then the young king turned upon those who 
had deprived him of his power in 1386, and punished them 
severely. That Chaucer might be interested in such pun- 
ishment, his own misfortunes of 1386, and the prospect of 
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returning prosperity with power in the king's hands, give 
fullest evidence. As we know, he immediately profited by 
the king's action. 

32. In 1 39 1 he began a Treatise on the Astrolabe, an 
astronomical instrument of the time, rude from our point of 
view, but then very valuable for practical computations of 
time and place. This Treatise, as he tells us, was for his 
• litel sone Lowis,' now ten years old, but of whom we know 
nothing more. The work is mainly a translation, and, like so 
many others of the poet, is left unfinished. 

33. To the year 1393 have been assigned the short Com- 
plaint of Venus, and the Envoy to Scogan, or To Henry 
Scogan, as it is called in this book. Otherwise, and except 
as he may have been working on the Canterbury Tales, we 
know nothing of Chaucer's literary labors until 1399. Then 
came the forced abdication of Richard, and the accession of 
Henry IV, son of John of Gaunt. At once, as we have seen, 
Chaucer appealed to the new king in the clever Complaint 
to his Purse, and was speedily pensioned anew and liberally. 
This poem is the last work of which we have any knowledge, 
unless, as is probable, the retraction at the end of the 
Parson's Tale was penned in the last year of his life. 

34. Such, in brief, is the literary life of this great four- 
teenth-century poet, greater than any of his predecessors, 
his contemporaries, or his followers until, beyond the middle 
of the sixteenth century, Spenser and Shakespeare came to 
add new luster to English letters. 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF CHAUCER'S LIFE 

AND WORKS 

35. In treating the subject we have so far separated 
Chaucer the man from Chaucer the literary artist* ?*xV«3& 
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we may best see the relation of the two from a chronological 
table. 

1340 Most probable year of Chaucer's birth, in London. 

1346 Battle of Crecy. 

1348 Beginning of first Great Plague, which lasted into 1349. 

1356 Battle of Poitiers. 

1357 Chaucer a page in household of Elizabeth, Duchess of Clarence. 
*359 Chaucer a soldier in France and a captive. 

1360 He is ransomed by the king (March 1), rejoins the army, and 
returns to England in May. Was employed as messenger in 
the peace negotiations at Calais (August to October). 

1 360-1 368 Chaucer translates the Romance of the Rose and A. B. C. 
from French, writes Ceyx and Alcyone, Complaint to Pity; 
(Book of the Lion, Origen upon Magdalene, perhaps short 
lyrics, all lost.) 

1363 Elizabeth, Duchess of Clarence, dies, and perhaps Chaucer then 
entered the household of the king. 

1366 Chaucer marries Philippa, possibly a Roet. Death of his father. 

1368 Chaucer a squire ' of less degree.' 

1369 Chaucer a second time soldier in France. Death of Queen 

Philippa (August 15) and of Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster 
(September 12). Writes Book of the Duchess, 

1370 Chaucer a diplomat, on his first mission to France. 

1372 First mission to Italy, to negotiate an alliance with the Genoese. 
Visits Florence. 

1 370-1 380 W T rites most of the 'tragedies' in the Monk's Tale, the 
Life of St. Cecilia (Second Nun's Tale),2md House of Fame. 
Translates the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius. 
Probably writes the Golden Age, Complaint to his Lady, An 
Armorous Complaint, Womanly Noblesse, Complaint of 
Mars, and perhaps the Story of Constance (Man of Law's 
Tale), the Wretched Engendering of Mankind (lost, except 
parts used elsewhere), the Patient Griselda (Clerks Tale), 
and possibly The Christian Boy killed by the Jews (Prioress's 
Tale). 

1374 Made Comptroller of Customs on wool and hides. Granted a 
daily pitcher of wine by King Edward, and ^10 yearly by 
John of Gaunt. Leases a house at Aldgate, London. 
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1376 Employed in the king's secret service. 

1377 O n missions to Flanders and France to negotiate peace. Ed- 

ward III dies, and Richard II, a boy of eleven, reigns. 

1378 Chaucer sent to France to negotiate a marriage of Richard with 

a princess of France. Second mission to Italy to negotiate 
an alliance with Count Be r nab 6 of Milan. 

1 38 1 Betrothal of Richard II and Anne of Bohemia. Chaucer writes 

Palamon and ArciU {Knights Tale), Anelida and Arcite, 
and probably the Parliament of Birds, 

1382 Marriage of Richard and Anne (January 14). Chaucer made 

Comptroller of Petty Customs (May). Begins Troilus and 
Criseyde. 
1385 Chaucer allowed to appoint a deputy as customs officer (Feb- 
ruary). Probably completes Troilus and writes Words to 
Adam Scriven. Goes to reside at Greenwich. Made justice 
of peace for Kent. 

1385 or 1386 Writes Legend of Good Women. 

1386 Elected knight of the shire to represent Kent in Parliament. 

King Richard's power taken from him. Chaucer loses both 
comptrollerships. Writes Fortune, and in this or the next 
few years, Truth, True Nobility, Merciless Beauty, To Rosa- 
mounde, Against Unconstant Women. 

1387 Begins the Canterbury Tales. 

1389 Richard II assumes full royal power and punishes his enemies. 

Chaucer writes Lack of Steadfastness. Is made Clerk of the 
Works. 

1390 Made Commissioner for repair of Thames embankment, and 

joint forester of North Petherton Park. 

1 391 Loses his positions as Clerk of the Works and Commissioner of 

the Thames embankment. In straitened circumstances. 
Writes Treatise on the Astrolabe. 

1393 Writes Complaint to Venus, To Henry Scogan. 

1394 Given a new pension of ^20 a year by the king. 

1398 Petitions the king and is given a hogshead of wine yearly. 

1399 Richard II deposed, Henry IV succeeds. Chaucer sends the 

new king his Complaint to his Purse and is given an ad- 
ditional pension of 40 marks a year. He returns to London, 
leasing a house near Westminster Abbey. 

1400 Chaucer dies (October 25 ?) and is buried ill Yfc&Tf&B&\£t fcisfc*^* 
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THE LANGUAGE OF CHAUCER'S TIME 

36. Chaucer's language was that of his native London in 
the last half of the fourteenth century. It was English of 
the Midland region, that between the Thames and the 
Humber River, but of the southeast part. As such it was 
touched by the Southern dialects of Surrey and Kent, and 
therefore somewhat colored by the slightly different speech 
of these districts; see § 108 and references to Kentish and 
Southern forms in the Glossary. More remotely, Chaucer's 
English was an outgrowth of Old English, or Anglo-Saxon, 
influenced as that had been by medieval Latin and by the 
Danish and Norman conquests. By Chaucer's time Eng- 
lish had been still further affected in vocabulary through 
continued contact with French, especially in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The basis of the speech was 
therefore Teutonic, or English, with large additions of 
words from these foreign sources. 

Pronunciation 

3 7. A full understanding of Chaucer's pronunciation re- 
quires a knowledge of Old English, and some acquaintance 
with Old French and Scandinavian. A fair approximation, 
however, may be gained from some general principles and 
the following tables. First, in general every vowel (a double 
vowel counts as one) or diphthong makes a syllable (see 
§§ 44-45). Again, the simple vowels were pronounced as in 
Latin (Roman pronunciation), or in general as in the con- 
tinental languages to-day. Especially, there was no short 
sound of a as to-day in man, hat, this vowel being always 
pronounced as in Latin /a/fcr, German vater. Nor was there 
in stressed syllables such a sound as that in but, short u being 
always pronounced as u in full. 
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38. A more serious difficulty in Chaucer's pronunciation 
is the spelling. Old English was fairly phonetic. With 
French influence, came a French orthography to confuse 
the older English forms of words. By the time of the best 
Chaucer MSS. somewhat greater regularity had resulted, but 
the spelling was still unphonetic in many respects. Two 
letters were often used for a single sound, and the same 
letter, or letters, sometimes represented two or even three 
sounds. Fortunately, the preservation of much of Chaucer's 
spelling to the present time makes it possible to interpret 
his signs more easily, and detailed explanation of them need 
not be given. 

39. The following is a table of Chaucer's vowels and 
diphthongs : — 

Short Long * 

a as in artistic, & as in father. 

e as in hen. § as in care, there. 

e as in they. 

i (y) as in hit. i (y) as in machine. 

(au) as in not (never Italian a), § as in lord. 

aungel. 1 5 as in no. 

XL (o, ou) as in full, good. u (oil, 3W, o) as in fool, doom. 

Diphthongs 

ai (ay) as a + i, or i of pine. iu (u) as in pure. 

ei (ey) as ai (ay) above. oi (oy) as oi in join. 

au (aw) as ou in house? pu (ow) as o + u, nearly as in 

en (ew) as e (1) + u, nearly as in know. 

few. OU (ow) as in grow. 

Owing to similarity of spelling, some of these sounds can- 
not be exactly separated without a knowledge of Old Eng- 

1 The combination au before a nasal consonant may have indicated a 
somewhat longer sound than of not, more like of lord. 
9 Length is often indicated by doubling of the vowel. 
* Except before a nasal ; see § (au) above. 
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lish, while others are so similar that for practical purposes 
they may be united. Thus the long vowels e, $ and o, g have 
no distinguishing marks in the manuscripts or in most 
printed texts. The beginner in reading may therefore best 
disregard the differences and call e, $ as e in they, o, g as o 
in no. As indicated, ai, ei were alike in Chaucer's time. 
The diphthong eu was of two sorts, as the first element was 
pronounced like a of man or e of hen, but even then eu, 
iu(u) were so nearly alike that they may be pronounced as 
in few, pure to-day. Like the two o's above, the diphthongs 
gu, ou cannot be accurately separated without knowledge 
of the older language, and may be pronounced as in know, 
grow at present, or as o with a vanish of u. The Southern 
English u, like German umlaut u in fullen, hutte, is rare in 
Chaucer. Whether the French u was ever strictly preserved 
in common speech is a question, the probability being that 
it was early anglicized to u oifull or iu of pure, demure. 

40. In respect to consonants, few were silent, except per- 
haps w in the digraphs wr(writeri), wl(wlatsom), and g in 
gn (gnat) . But two or more consonants often represented a 
single sound, as in the case of ch(cch) , gh, sh(ssh, sell), ph, 
th (tth) . Otherwise, consonants were pronounced as follows : 

b, d, f, j, k, 1, m, n, p, ph, qu, r (trilled), sh, t, v, w, wh, x, y, as at 

present. 
C like k before a, o t u, or a consonant; like s before e, i (y), as now. 
ch like ch in churchy but like k in some proper names as Achilles ; ci 

(condicion) always s + i, never sh. 
g like g in gun, or likey in French words before e, i, as now. 
gh like German ch in ich, auch. 
gn with g perhaps sounded in the initial combination of English words, 

as in gnal, but not in the medial or final position of French words, 

as regne * reign,' sign ' sign.' 
% aker than at present and silent in unstressed words and 
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kn with k sounded. 

ng like the sound in longer, rather than in sing ; but nge in French 
. words and a few English, like cringe, had the sound of nge in 
change. 

8 like s or z as at present, except that it was probably s in the -es end- 
ing of nouns, and in such words as is, was; ssi like s + i, never 
shy as in passion ; si like z + i, never zh, as in vision. 

th.like the two sounds in this, the; in with like th in hath, at least 
when stressed. But th = / in some foreign words, as Athalante 
(Atthalante) ' Atalanta,' Attheon * Actaeon,' Athenis * Athens/ 
apothecarie 'apothecary.' 

ti like / + i, never like ch in church ; so also / before u in French 
words like nature, virtue. 

z like z always, never like zh, as in azure. 

41. Doubled consonants were given longer time, the two 
n's in sonne * sun ' being sounded as in penknife, not as 
in penny. Doubled ch, sh, were written, cch, ssh. Doubled 
g (gg) occasionally represents the g of gun, as in English 
frogges ( frogs/ French gigginge l fitting with straps ' ; usually 
j\ as in English brigge i bridge/ hegge l hedge/ liggen ' lie/ or 
French juggen 'judge.' 

42. Quantity. The length of vowels was often indicated 
by doubling the sign, but otherwise must be learned from 
the Glossary. In general, long vowels to-day, and the present 
diphthongs i {at) as in pine, ou as in house, were long vowels 
in Chaucer's time. Most short vowels, and the diphthongs 
ew (u) as in few, pure, and oi as in boy, have not varied in 
quantity. On the other hand, Chaucer's diphthongs at 
(ei), and ou (ow) as in know, grow, have become simple 
sounds, or simple sounds with a more or less pronounced 
vanish. 

43. Accent. The stress of the great majority of native 
words has been the same in all periods of English. All un- 
compounded words have been stressed otv Ite ftreX *'fta&&&« 
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Compound words were stressed on the first syllable if nouns, 
adjectives, or words derived from them ; on the first syllable 
of the root if verbs, words derived from them, or adverbs from 
prepositional phrases, as amiddes i amidst. 1 Yet the prefixes 
be-, for-, mis-, un-, y-, and usually at- were unstressed 
even in nouns and adjectives. There had also been a 
shifting of stress in such words as mankind 1 , Northum- 
brian, and in such numerals as thirteen, fourteen when used 
in the predicate without a following noun. New compounds 
followed the same general laws, but compound adverbs 
varied as to-day in upon, into (into), therefor, therefore. 

44. Scandinavian words had the same laws of stress as 
English. Older Latin words had already become anglicized. 
French words either retained their original stress on the last 
syllable (except final weak e), or often conformed to the stress 
of English speech. In individual cases this stress will be 
best shown by the meter. Yet some general principles may 
be emphasized. Dissyllabic nouns and adjectives tend to 
assume stress on the first syllable, as resoun beside resoun. 
But some such nouns never shifted their stress, probably in- 

r r r 

fluenced by corresponding verbs, as account, affair, attempt 
Polysyllabic nouns and adjectives tended to assume accent 
on the syllable which had borne secondary stress, usually the 
third from the last stress, as paradis, condition, religion, vie- 
torie or victorie. Similarly, verbs fell in with the two Eng- 
lish classes, simple and compound, as preie(n) * pray/ pun- 
ishe(n), escape(n), diminishe(n). 

45. Owing to strong stress accent, unstressed syllables 
sometimes wear away. Thus, while in stressed syllables 
every vowel or diphthong makes a syllable, in unstressed 
syllables this is not always true. A final unstressed e is 
regularly elided before a word beginning with a vowel or 
weak h. By weak h is meant mainly that in pronoun forms 
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as he, hire, in unstressed adverbs as how, her (here) ' here/ 
in the verb h$ve(n), and in French words like honour. Yet 
this final e is occasionally preserved for metrical purposes, 
as in 

I holde hit ben a siknesse (2, 16). 

Final weak e after the principal stress also disappears in 
(1) pronoun forms like myne, thyne, hire, or plurals like 
thise 'these/ some 'some'; (2) certain verbal forms, as 
the past participles come, drive, or the past tenses were, 
made ; (3) certain common nouns, as sone ' son,' wone 
'dwelling place,' and in French words ending in ie (ye), 
aye (eye), except at the end of the verse ; (4) certain com- 
mon adverbs, as before, to/ore, there, here. After the princi- 
pal stress medial weak e less commonly disappears, as in 
seyest, cometh, sires, 'sirs/ dispeyred, 'despaired.' 

46. Polysyllabic words with two unstressed syllables fol- 
lowing the stress lose one of the latter. Thus lovede, werede 
become lovede, werede, or lovede, werede ; but banere, lovere 
and their plurals become banere, baneres, lovere, loveres, 
because of secondary stress on the next to the last syllable. 
Yet medial e between principal and secondary stress is com- 
monly preserved, as in neighed our ' neighbor,' softely, jugge- 
ment 'judgment,' reverence, 

47. Secondary stress regularly rested on the second sylla- 
ble from the principal accent, as boldely, bittern esse, alder- 

rr re 

best, Calistopee. Less commonly it appears on the syllable 
next the principal stress, as in millere ' miller,' and especially 
in compounds, as shirreve ' sheriff.' Secondary stress occurs 
also on certain endings which have since lost it, as offring, 

e rr r re r rr r rr 

knighthode, gladnesse, trewly, daggere. Owing to this, such 
secondarily stressed syllables may appear in rime, where 
that would be impossible to-day. 

48. Contraction is commonest in the case of tta. t*<w^n^ 
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particle ne, which combines freely with the verbs be(n), 
have(n), wi//e(n), wite(ti), as in ft is ' is not/ n'as 'was not/ 
ft ere 'were not/ riath 'has not,' n'adde 'had not/ riylle(n) 
' will not/ « Wd5? ' would not/ rioot ' knows not.' So occasion- 
ally ft in l not in.' The definite article also contracts before 
a word beginning with a vowel, as in tWolde ' the old.' Other 
contractions are hits ' it's/ thats, ther's, this's, tendyte ' to 
indite/ thabundant 'too abundant.' Vowel combinations 
in borrowed words also sometimes show contraction. Thus 
amiable becomes amiable, with three syllables; condicioun 
becomes condicioun. Besides, slurring of e preceding, or 
sometimes following, a liquid or a nasal is common. Thus 
such words as ever, never, litel, muchel, heven, fathom, 
temple become practically monosyllables. Slurring of other 
final vowels also occurs rarely, as body is, mery is. 

49. Owing to these numerous cases of the disappearance 
of weak e in unstressed syllables, and its importance in cor- 
rect reading of Chaucer's lines, diacritical marks are often 
used to assist the beginner. In this book silent e is marked 
with a dot below (e), except the final e which is regularly 
elided before a vowel or weak h. The latter is so common, 
and the rule so easily remembered, that such *'s are left 
unmarked, so as to disfigure the page as little as possible. 
Hut when such an e is not elided, as in some cases, it is 
marked with a dot above (<?). All cases of contraction are 
marked with the apostrophe, even though the manuscripts 
give the words in full. 

INFLECTIONS 

The Noun 

50. Most nouns in Chaucer follow one of two declensions, 
according as they do or do not end in unstressed e in the 
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nominative singular. Even these two are largely alike in 
"the plural, showing the tendency toward modern English 
forms. 1 A few words seem to belong to either declension, 
sometimes having unstressed -c in the nominative-accusative, 
sometimes not The inflectional endings are as follows : — 





I 


II 


Sing. N. V. A. 


— 


e 


G. 


es(s) 


es 


D. 


-(e) 


e 


Plur. (all cases) 


es(s) [-] 


es[en(n)] 



51. The signs for the cases mean nominative, vocative, 
accusative, genitive, dative, though the genitive may be 
called possessive, and the accusative objective if desired. 
Dative, it is necessary to preserve. The es ending is occa- 
sionally written is(ys), and sometimes rimes with words like 
is, Ms, so that it was probably pronounced with /', at least 
often. 

52. Examples of Declension I are, 

Sing. N. V. A. doom day tree token sheep 

G. doomes dayes trees tokenes (toknes) sheepes 
D. doom(e) day tree token (tokne) sheep(e) 

Plur. (all) doomes dayes trees tokenes (toknes) sheep 

53. Noujis.with^genitives or plurals in s, rather than es, 
_are those ending in a vowel, or those which have suffered 

shortening according to § 46. An old genitive without end- 
^ng_ajp^earsjn_/a dy grace (85, 6), lady veyl (105, 13), per- 
haps because the words were thought of as forming a 

compound. The rare dative in e occurs mainly in certain 

■^ 

long-established phrases, as on live ' in life, alive/ to bedde 

1 Those who wish a fuller treatment of inflections, with special reference 
to Old English, should consult the author's Middle English Reader x 
Introduction. 
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'to bed,' at chesse 'at chess,' for fere 'for fear.' Plurals 
without ending, as sheep, are somewhat more common than in 
modern_English. They include deer, folk, hors 9 swyn, winter 
sometimes thing, yer ' year,' perhaps aungel ' angels ' beside 
aungeis. With sheep also, so far as inflectional endings are 
concerned, may be placed plurals without ending but with 
change of vowel, as man — men,fot — fet (feet), gos — gees 
'goose — geese,' mous — mice. Night and seven-night also 
belong with these mutation plurals, though showing no 
change of vowel. Nouns ending in /, preceded by a long 
vowel or diphthong, have v before a vowel in all cases, as 
lyve (dative), wyves, theves, staves. Nouns ending in a single 
consonant preceded by a short vowel often double the final 
consonant before an ending, as dat. bedde, pi. beddes ' bed, 
beds.' Some French nouns ending in s had not yet acquired 
the plural es form, and are therefore invariable for number, 
as cas ' case or cases,' pas ' pace or paces. ' Similar proper 
names also appear without the genitive es, as Eneas, PHa/nus. 

54. Examples of Declension II are, 

Sing. N. V. D. A. ende helpe thewe oxe 

G. endes helpes thewes oxes 

Plur. (all) endes helpes thewes oxen 

55. In nouns of Declension II the dative is like the 
nominative, vocative, and accusative, as in modern English. 
The plurals in en are more numerous than to-day, and in the 
selections of this book include eyen {yen) ' eyes, ' foon 
(beside foos) ' foes, ' toon ' toes, ' doghtren ' daughters, ' kyn 
(Kt. keen) ' kine, ' the last two by analogy. What seems to 
be an old plural in e occurs rarely, as in dede 'deeds,' beside 
dedes ; yere 'years,' beside yer and yeres. 

56. Nouns j)f relationship, fader, moder, brother, doghter 
(doughter), suster, are irregular. Belonging to Declension I 
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so far as nominative and accusative are concerned, they 
have ajgenitive without ending beside the regular form, 
while the plurals bretkeren, doghtren, and sustren occur. 
The plural of child is also children, while it once appears in 
the singular as childe. 

The Adjective 

57. In general the adjective has no case forms in Chaucer, 
and the plural differs from the singular only in adjectives 
with final consonant. Such adie ctives. it monosyllabic or 
accented on the last syllable, take a plural^ending^. Dis- 
syllabic adjectives sometimes take the plural c, but more 
commonly remain unchanged. Monosyllabic adjectives not 
ending in weak c also retain the old weak inflection, indi- 
cated in the singular by the ending e. This weak form 
"occurs^fter a possessive or demonstrative pronoun (including 
the definite article), after a noun in the possessive, in direct 
address, and when used substantively. But if the adjective 
directly follows the noun, the weak ending is not added. 
Like nouns, adjectives ending in a single consonant preceded 
by a short vowel usually double the consonant before the 
weak or plural ending -c, as bak 'back/ wk. and pi. bakke. 
Adjectives ending in weak c, as well as all others not in- 
cluded in the foregoing classification, are invariable for 
number. A very few adjectives appear with or without final 
-e and so belong to both classes. 

58. Adjectives having inflection show the following 
endings : — 

Strong Weak 

Sing. — e 

Plur. e e 

An archaic oblique case, usually a dative in -e occasionally 
appears, as in the phrases, ' in olde tyme ' (3, 3) ; 'on alle 
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thyng' (6, i), 'ofalle charitee* (97, 10), 'of evene lengthe 9 
(85, 1) ; 'not longe tyme to endure ' (1, 20). 

59. Examples of various adjectives, with and without 
inflection, are, — 

Strong Weak Strong Weak Strong and Weak 

Sing, good goode divers diverse litel free grene 

Plur. goode goode diverse diverse litel [e] free grene 

60. It will be seen that only such adjectives as goody 
divers, sometimes litel, have any inflection in Chaucer. Be- 
sides, even when written, the inflectional e is sometimes 
silent, more commonly in foreign derived words. An old 
genitive plural of al ' all ' remains in certain phrases and 

"^ compounds, as alter, alderbest, aldernext ' nearest of all/ 
In general, borrowed adjectives follow native forms, but both 
seint and seinte ' holy, saint* appear, without the Old French 
distinction of gender. Rarely OF. j-plurals of adjectives 
are found, as goddes celestials (30, 4), egles tercels (59, 17). 

61. Comparison is indicated by the endings er(re) and 
est. Comparison with more and most was also sometimes 
used. Irregular forms are those with change of vowel 
(mutation), as old — elder — eldest, long — lenger — lengest, 
strong — strenger — strengest; or those with different roots, 
as good — bettre — best, much — more — most, litel — lesse — 
leest, evil — worse — worst Comparatives are not inflected. 

. Monosyllabic superlatives and those with secondary stress 
on the superlative ending are always weak in inflection. 

62. The numerals, already adjectives in function except 
in a few phrases, will be understood at sight, or from the 
Glossary. Double forms appear in/j/ — Jyve, twelf — twelve, 
the v forms of which have since prevailed. The first numeral 
appears as on (oon), or o before consonants, while the older 
weaker forms an(a) are used as the indefinite article. Of 
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ordinals, former, originally forme ' first/ had perhaps ac- 
quired its present comparative meaning, though Chaucer's 
title, The Former Age, means the ' First* or 'Golden Age.' 
Other and secounde were both used, the former with weak- 
ening force as a numeral. Sixte> eighte, twelfte end in -/5?, 
not -the, as do all others ixomferthe l fourth.' From their 
regular use with preceding demonstratives, the ordinals 
always appear in the weak form. 

The Pronouns 
63. The forms of the personal pronouns are as follows : — 
First Person Second Person 



Sing. 


N. 


I(ich, 


ik) 


thou(ow) 






(G. 


myn, my) 


(thyn, thy) 






D.A. 


me(mee) 


thee (the) 




Plur. 


N. 


we 




ye 






(G. 


oure) 




(youre) 






D.A. 


us 




you 










Third Person 




Sing. 


N. 


he 




hit (it) 


she 




(G. 




his 




hire, here, hir) 




D. 




him 




hire, hir 




A. 


him 




hit (it) 


hire, hir 


Plur. 


N. 

(G. 

D.A. 






they 

here, hir) 
hem 





64. The Southern ich is occasional, sometimes uniting 
with the preceding verb, as thee'ch i thrive I.' So also the 
Northern form ik (ic) is rarely put by Chaucer into the 
mouth of Northern speakers. Thou often becomes *ow after 
a verb form ending in -/, as wolt % mv i wilt thou.' The geni- 
tives are rare except as inflected possessive pronouns. 

65. The personal pronouns are used reflexivelY,boO\^\s^& 
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and in combination with self (selven). Myself (my selven) % 
thyself, are weakened forms of older meself theself 

66. The possessive pronouns, formed from the personal 
genitives, are tnyn (my), thyn (thy), his, hire {here, hir), 
our(e), your(e), here (her, hire, hir) 'their* when used as 
attributive adjectives. When used absolutely they are myn, 
thyn, his, heres 'hers/ oures (oure), you res (you re), heres 
' theirs.' 

67. The demonstrative pronouns are the definite article 
the; that, pi. tho 'those'; this, pi. thise (thes, these). The 
article the appears as te after at. A relic of the older dative 
occurs in for the nones, older for then ones ' for the nonce/ 
and in at te naleiox older at ten ale ' at the alehouse.' The 
older instrumental is found in such expressions as the more, 
the bettre. The older neuter that, with the sense of the, 
appears in the phrases that oon, that other 'the one, the 
other.' 

68. The pronoun of identity, ilk, always in the weak form 
ilke, is not uncommon, while it combines with the in thilke. 
The intensive self (selve, selven) is also used alone or in 
combination with the personal pronouns. 

69. The most frequent relative pronoun is that, invariable 
for gender, number, case, as in modern English. Besides, 
which, pi. whiche (which), is also a relative, and whos, whom 
sometimes. Compound forms are that he, that his, etc., the 
which, which that, the which that. 

70. The interrogative-indefinites are who, which, whether 
(whe y r) 'which of two.' The first is declined as follows, 
the same forms being singular and plural : — 

what 



what 



N. who 




G. 


whos 


D. 


whom 


A. whom 
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Compounds of these are who that, whoso, and either, neither, 
which are derivatives of whether. Other indefinites from 
adjectives, and inflected as such, are sum (som) 'some/ 
swich (suck), al, ech 'each.' From numerals are oon(o), 
any, other, both. Compounds are somewhat, somdel, somkin 
' somekind/ alderbest ' best of all,' aldernext ' nearest of all/ 
ech oon, every (everich), everichoon 'every one/ many on 
(an, a), noon (no). Indefinites from nouns are men (me) 
'one, they/ weakened forms of man, and ought (aught) 
nought (naught). 

The Verb 

71. Verbs are principally of two classes, weak and strong, 
the first having a preterit or past tense with a dental suffix, 
the second one with vowel change (gradation). The weak 
is by far the larger class. Verbs have inflected and com- 
pound forms, the latter made by the use of auxiliaries. The 
inflected forms, all of the active voice, are two tenses, a 
present and a past ; two complete modes, an indicative and 
subjunctive, the latter with optative or potential uses ; an 
imperative mode in the present tense only; an infinitive, 
and two participles, a present and a past. The compound 
forms are four indicative tenses, a future, and present, past 
and future perfects ; two subjunctive tenses, a present and a 
past with optative sense; a present perfect infinitive and 
participle ; and a passive voice with all tenses of the active. 
One relic of an old inflected passive remains in highte (hete, 
heet) ' be called, was called.' The verb has also two num- 
bers, though the frequent loss of final n shows the gradual 
falling together of singular and plural forms. 

72. The inflectional endings of the verbs, both weak and 
strong, are as follows : — 
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Weak 



Strong 



Weak 



Strong 





Present 


Indicative Past 




Sing, i 


e 


ede(ed) te 


— 


2 


est 


edest(test) 


«(-) 


4 

3 


eth 


ede(ed) te 


— 


Plur. 


e(n) 


eden(ed) ten 
Subjunctive 


e(n) 


Sing. 


e 


ede (te) 


e 


Plur. 


e(n)' 


eden(ten) 
Imperative 


e(n) 


Sing. 2 e 




— 




Plur. 2 eth 


e(n) 


eth(e, -) 
Infinitive 

Participles 






ing(e) 


ed(d, t) 


e(») 



73. An old contracted, third singular, present indicative, 
sometimeroccurs, as slit for slideth ' slides/ fint for findeth 
'finds/ sit, set for sitteth, setteth 'sits, sets.' More ..rarejy^a 
Northern form in es is found, as telles for telle th ' tells/ faUes 
for falleth ' falls.' A Southern plural form appears in beth 
'are/ haveth 'have/ but exceptionally. The imperative 
loses its th, sometimes eth, when immediately followed by a 
pronoun subject. The inflected infinitive, or gerundive, 
appears with the dative -/ after the prepositiqn_Jb.^ The 
past participle of strong verbs often takes the prefix y-, as 
jf broke (n).' broken.' . Most borrowed verbs are inflected 
weak, but Scandinavian strong verbs fall in with native verbs 
of similar class. 

74. The weak verb have(n) 'have' loses its v in hast, 
hath, han for haven (plural and infinitive), hadde (had), 
and sometimes the past participle had beside haved. So 
make{ri) 'make' loses its k in made(maad), and clothe(n) 
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'clothe* loses its th in the past clad(de) 9 cled(de), and the 
past participle clad(cle<t) beside clothed. 

75. A syntactical peculiarity of older English results in 
what may be called an inflectional variation in the compound 
tenses. According to this, t ransitive verbs us e the auxiliary 
have(n) l intransitiv.es Jthe auxiliary be{n). See examples 
under § 93. 

76. Weak verbs may be divided into two classes as they 
have -ede or -de(-te) with no connecting vowel in the past 
tense, and -ed or -d(t) in the past participle. For ordinary 
purposes, however, the distinction is not necessary, since 
verbs of either class will be easily recognized as weak. A 
few weak verbs with ~de{-te) in the past tense have change 
of vowel as to-day. Examples are bringe (n) — broghte l bring 
— brought,' selle(n) — solde ' sell — sold.' To these analogy 
had also added the French-derived cacche{n) — caughte 
' catch,' drecche(n) — dreinte ' drown.' Some verbs show a 
change of final -d to -/ in the past tense or perfect participle, 
as wende(n) — wente 'go, pass, wend'; lose(n) — loste 
'lose'; woned(woni) 'be accustomed.' 

77. The strong verb had a different vowel from the pres- 
ent in one (sometimes two) past tense forms, while the past 
participle sometimes agrees with the present, sometimes 
with one past form, sometimes differs from all other stem 
forms. It is sufficient here to give typical examples of the 
various classes, the fuller variations being clear from the 
Glossary. They are, — 

I. ryde(n) — rood — riden — riden • ride.' 
II. creepe(n) — croop — cropen — cropen ' creep.' 

flee(n) — fleigh(flaugh, flee, fly) — fluwen — flowen ' flee.' 

shouve(n) — shef — shoven — shoven ' shove.' 
III. helpe(n) — holp — holpen — holpen ' help.' 

drinke(n) — drank — drunken — drunken ' drink.' 

binde(n) — bond — bounden — bounden ' bind.' 
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IV. speke(n) — spak — speken — spoken ' speak.' 
V. sitte(n) — sat — seten — seten ' sit.' 
VI. shape (n) — shoop — shopen — shapen ' shape.' 
VII. falle(n) — fel(fil) — felle(n), fille(n) —fallen 'fall' 
blowe(n) — blew — blewe(n) — blowen ' blow.' 
bete(n) — beet — bete(n) — beten 'beat.' 

78. Simplification is shown in the tendency of the two 
past tense forms to become one, or in the agreement of past 
participle with one past form. Other strong verbs were 
becoming weak, as creepe(n) — crepte, clave (n) — clefte. 
On the other hand, the French derived strive{n) 'strive* 
takes a strong past stroof ' strove.' 

79. The preterit-present verbs, arranged under their 
original strong classes, are, (I) wite(n) ' know mpwe(n)^ 
'owe, ought'; (HI) conne(n) 'be able, can,' dure(n) 
'dare,' thurve(n) 'need'; (IV) shule(n) 'shall'; (V) 
rnowe(n) ' be able ' ; (VI) mot ' may, must' The various 
forms used in this book are given in the Glossary, and need 
not be repeated here. 

80. Similarly, the forms of the anomalous verbs be{n) 
do(n),go(n), wille(n), may be found in the Glossary, and 
need not be given in detail. 

Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, Interjections 

81. These minor classes present no special difficulties. 
The old adverb tho 'when' is still found, and than (thanne), 
whan also appear in the weakened forms then (thenne), 
when. The comparative and superlative of the adjective 
may be used as adverbs. Three old comparative adverbs 
without ending still remain, as bet ' better, more quickly/ er } 
(NortKern or) ' before,' leng ' longer.' The preposition fro 
exists beside from, and with similar meaning. The prepo- 
sition-conjunction er ' before, ere ' also appears in the North- 
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^r njorm oj^ w hich must be distinguished from or, correlative 
of either. The French interjections alias, fy are found, the 
former very commonly. 

SYNTAX 

82. The syntax of Chaucer does not greatly differ from 
the syntax of Modern English, especially poetry. Yet some 
peculiarities, particularly those appearing in the selections 
of this book, may be noted. For example, a pronoun sub- 
ject may be omitted when easily understood, as m ± 

\he\ Took up the dreynte body sone (7, 25) r 

And [*'/] happed so they comen in a toun (116, 25). 

'Similarly, the subject may be repeated in a pronoun, as 
'Sampson . . . he slow and al to-rente* (n, 9) ; 'And 
seyd him what man . . . he 1 (40, 9). The appositive is 
also used more freely than at present. It may explain a 
genitive, as in, 

He take up Seys body the king (6, 2) ; 
The kinges meting Pharao (10, 22). 

Or the appositive may be in strict apposition with a pro- 
noun, as, 

Uproos he, Julius the Conquerour (16, 9). 

83. In respect to the noun, the cases retain a number of 
their older uses. For instance, the genitive is used objec- 
t ively more frequently th an at present, as in ' wortnes cor- 
r upcioun ' ' destroyer of^worms ' (62, 14). Such a genitive 
i s also use d a s , an adjec tive in. ' my worldes blisse ' ' my joy of, 
or in the world* (8, 9). The dative is considerably... more 
common, especially with the more frequent impersonal verbs, 
? &* me thoghte' ' it seemed to me' (2*. 3.0) ; i hir thoghte ' 
(4, 1) ; ' me wolde thynke ' ' it would seem to me/ (^ft>v^V 
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The dative of advantage also occurs, as ' whe'r me was best 
To entre or leve ' ' whether it was better for me to enter or 
leave ' (44, 14). So the dative of ti me in whidw s found in, 

I wil yive him the alderbeste 

Yift that ever he abood his lyve, ' in his life • (9, 16-17) ; 

Ye know wel how Seynt Valentynes day . . . 
Yecomen (53, 17); 

1 on Saint Valentine's day ' (50, 1 7) . So t he ac cusat ive with - 
out _ a . prepositioa §.tiJH, denotes measure, as in * Every piler 
. . . was tonne greet' 'great as a tun ' (35, 2). Duration of 
time is also indicated by the accusative, as in, 

He hath a thousand slayn this pestilence (133, 15). 

84. The adjective is used as a noun with great freedom, 
as in, 

That hoot, cold, hevy, light, and moist and dreye 
Hath knyt (53, 1 1 f.). 

Compare also poure (68, 12) ; newe ' new love ' (24, 26) ; 
grete 'principal part* (39, 23); 'the sothef 'the true* 
(61,4), instead of the noun sooth 'truth.' On the other 
hand, the French-derived adjective maner still retains 
adjective usage sometimes, as in ' a maner deth ' ' a kind 
of death ' (40, 17) ; ' For she was as it were a maner deye ' 
'a kind of dairy-woman ' (112, 4). The adjective precedes 
the article, as in ' Th* eschewyng is only the remedye ' (44, 2) ; 
' oon th* unworthieste ' (58, 15) ; but also ' oon of the lusti- 
este* (75, 1), as in present usage. Sometimes the Old 
French x-plural of the adjective occurs after the noun modi- 
fied, as twice in these selections : ' goddes celestials ' (30, 4) ; 
and 'egles tercels' (59, 17). 

85. Perhaps the most noticeable thing about the personal 
pronoun is the use in singular sense of both singular and 
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plural of the second personal forms, thou and ye. This 
seems to be without special rule, although statements to 
the contrary are often made. Such interchange may be 
explained by supposing the older singular usage was crossed 
by a newer polite use of the plural. The personal pronoun 
is also used reflexively, as in, 

How Eneas gan him to pleyne (22, 15). 

Again, the personal pronoun is sometimes repeated for em- 
phasis, as in, 

He shal be slayn, he that so manye sleeth (134, 6). 

86. The definite article is sometimes used where we 
should employ the possessive pronoun, as in 'she heng 
down the heed 1 (5, 12) ; or where it is now unnecessary, 
as the deeth ' death ' (28, 1 7) . It is also sometimes omitted 
where necessary at present, as in 

Lat ech of us holde up his hand til [the] oother (134, 3). 

On the other hand, the demonstrative that is used where 
the definite article would now be sufficient ; see ' That 
oother answerde ' (138, 2), 'the other answered.' That is 
even used when neither article nor demonstrative is now 
required, as in ' That oon of hem spak thus ' (137, 23), for 
' one of them,' etc. The demonstrative is also rarely used 
as an indefinite : — 

That wil not be moot nede be left (2, 22). 

87. The relative pronoun is frequently omitted, as in 
colloquial English to-day. Compare, 

And drede [which] I have for to dye (2, 4) ; 

The kinges doghter [which] was of Trace (27, 25). 

88. More differences occur in the syntax of the verb than 
in that of any other part of speech. This is partly qwyd^ 
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to irregularities, some of which still maintain themselves ; 
partly to a large use of inflected, rather than compound, 
forms. 

89. A plural subject is often followed by a singular verb, 
as in, 

Of which Disdayn and Daunger is the gyde (43, 22). 

The verb sometimes agrees with a predicate pronoun, as in 
' Hit am P (7, 16). The copulative verb, or one of simple 
motion easily supplied, is often omitted, as in, 

But [am] as it were a mased thing (1, 12); 

'and al shulde [be, or go] out of mynde' (41, 6). The 
impersonal construction is far more common than to-day. 
Compare 'me thoghte' (2, 30) 'it seemed to me* ; ' hit 
thoghte* (4, 1) ; ' hym thoughte* (117, 19); 'me wolde 
thynke ' (59, 25) 'it would seem to me.' 

90. The subjunctive mode in an optative, or potential 
sense is unusually frequent. Compare 

And bid him that . . . 

He take up Seys (6, 1) ' he should take up'; 

'Be as be may* (15, 19) 'let it be as it may be'; 'Do 
what hir list* (54, 26) ; 'as thou were wode ' (21, 16) ; 

I praye God your sorwe lisse (8, 10) ; 

Now, certes, I were worse than a feend (126, 22). 

91. The_ infinitive is used without the sign to, as in, 
Yet happeth me ful ofte in bokes rede (38, 20) ' to read.' 

Very commonly, however, the sign to is increased to for to, 

as in, 

And for to be in mynde (3, 5). 

92. The present participle sometimes agrees with the 
object, where we should expect agreement with the subject. 
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This is the misrelated participle occasionally found in mod- 
ern English. An example is, 

And slepynge in hir barm upon a day, 

She made to clippe or, shere hise heres away (13, 6). 

93. The perfect participle after a copulative verb agrees 
with the subject, after a transitive verb with the object. 
This accounts for the usage, early established in the Teu- 
tonic languages, of the auxiliary ^(«)with intransitive verbs, 
have(n) with transitives. Compare, 'That Scipioun . . . 
Was come ' (42, 8 f.) ; ' Whan I was come ayen ' (50, 3) ; 

And at the laste this Piramus is come (78, 18); 

'The sonne,' he seyde, ' is clomben up on hevene ' (123, 22) ; 

I am nat come your conseil for t 'espye ( 1 26, 24) ; 

and for the second, from which modern usage does not 
differ, 

Defaute of slepe and hevynesse 

Hath slayn my spirit of quyknesse (2, 5-6) ; 

'I have lost all lustihede* (2, 7); 'I hadde unneth that 
word y-sayd* (10, to). The past participle maybe used 
as a factitive predicate as in, 'Made the hors broght into 
Troye,' ' caused to be brought ' ; 'An oratorie . . . Hath 
Theseus doon wroght in noble wyse* (32, 9 f ) ' caused to be 
wrought or made.' 

94. The tenses are less accurately distinguished than in 
later English. Thus the past tense is used as a present in 
clauses implying unreality, as, 

We alle desiren, if it myghte bee (114, n); 

To been avysed greet wysdom it were, 

Er that he dide a man a dishonour (133, 26 f.). 

So the past tense is used as a present perfect, as in, 

In blisful tyme he com [has come] into this place (54, 19/} \ 
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and for the past perfect in, 

Bat er his heer were [had been] clipped or y-shere (13, 11). ' 

95. The syntax of the minor parts of speech, adverbs, 
prepositions, and conjunctions, needs little comment Dif- 
ferences in form and meaning will be found explained in 
the Glossary. The most common difference in adverbial 
usage is in the common employment of a second, or even_a 
third, negative to strengthen the negation. Compare, 

I may juz/slepe wel nigh noght (1, 3); 
Ther never yet grew corn ne gras (6, 17). 

The adverb sometimes appears before the verb where its 
position at present would be after it, as in 'That I qfspak' 
(50, 5). The adverb such(swicK) is followed by other con- 
structions than as. Compare ' Such . . . that ' in, 

Suche a tempest gan to ryse 
That brak hir mast (3, 20). 

96. The preposition may follow, rather than precede, the 
word governed, as in, 

And gan her to [to her] compleyne thanne (27, 2). 

97. The conjunction that is often omitted, as in colloquial, 
sometimes literary, English to-day. Compare, 

So whan I saw [that] I might not slepe (2, 24). 

VERSIFICATION 

98. Like modern English poetry, Chaucer's verse was 
accentual, not quantitative. As in modern English, also, 
the metrical stress must coincide with the principal or sec- 
ondary stress of the word as ordinarily spoken. The posi- 
tion of these stresses has already been explained in §§ 43-47. 
Besides, Chaucer's verse regularly has iambic flow, never 
trochaic or dactylic. Again, Chaucer almost always uses 
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but two kinds of lines, one with four, and another with five 
stresses. Only in the incomplete Rime of Sir Thopas of the 
Canterbury Tales are there a few lines with three stresses. 
Finally, except for two brief songs in the Book of the 
Duchess, Chaucer employs the four-stressed line almost 
exclusively in the rimed couplet. On the other hand, the 
five-stressed line is used not only in the rimed couplet, but 
in three-, five-, six-, seven-, eight-, nine-, and ten-line 
stanzas, as well as in the roundel and balade. 

99. The four-stressed line is normally of eight syllables 
with the rhythm xjL\Z.xjL\jL 9 as in, 

I may nat slepe wel nigh noght; 
But men mighte axe me why so. 

In a similar way the five-stressed line is normally of ten syl- 
lables with the rhythm x Z x Z x Z x Z. x Z, as in, 

r r r r r 

Lo, Sampson which that was annunciat; 

r r ' r 

He slow and al to-rente the leoun. 

Any line, however, may have an additional weak e at the 
end, as in, 

^ r r r 

That, by my trouthe, I take no kep(e) ; 

r r r r r 

To speke of strengthe and therwith hardiness(e). 

100. In addition to this common variation, lines of 
Chaucer's verse sometimes begin with a stressed syllable 
which takes the place of the first two syllables of the nor- 
mal line. That it is intended for the first two syllables 
is clear from the fact that the remainder of the line has 
the normal iambic flow. Examples are, 

Bord ne man, ne no-thyng elles; 

r r r r * 

Twenty bookes clad in blak or reed. 

Taking both these variations into account, the lvfc£s> o! 
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Chaucer may vary in number of syllables as follows, ac- 
cording as they are of four or five stresses : — 

(0 x Z.x^_x_Lx ji(e); 
(2) _Lx/_x_?_x/_(e). 

(i) x_Lx 'x :Lx/_x_L (e); 
(2) jLx_^x_!Lx_/x_!L (e). 

In either case the final e in parenthesis represents a syllable 
that may or may not occur. Counting this, there would be 
four possible variations of each line. 

101. The line of verse may be divided by a pause of 
sense, called the cesura, which usually appears after the 
second, or immediately before the third stressed syllable, 
though sometimes earlier or later. If immediately following 
a stressed syllable, this pause is called a masculine cesura ; 
if after an unstressed syllable, a feminine cesura. Examples 
of these cesural pauses of various kinds will appear on almost 
every page, and need not be given here. It is to be noted 
that variation in position of the cesural pauses largely accounts 
for the melody or lack of monotony in good verse. 

102. We have so far indicated the usual constitution of 
Chaucer's verse, with the common variations. In addition 
to these, certain variations that are found in the poetry 
of almost any period of English may occur at times. For 
example, at the beginning of a line, or less commonly after 
a cesural pause, a single foot of trochaic movement may 
appear, to be followed by the usual iambic flow. Compare, 

Leseth his asking trewely; 

' ' ' ' 

Whether my lord be quyk or deed; 

and for examples of the same after a verse pause, 

Lo, Demophon, Duk of Athenis; 
Cast up, axed * Who clepeth there ? ' 
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Sometimes this movement appears in both places in the 
same line, as in, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisie; 

and rarely where the cesural pause is not so evident, as in, 

He take up Seys body the kyng. 

103. It was noticed that an extra final e may occur at 
the end of any line of verse in Chaucer. Less commonly 
an extra or feminine ending of another sort occurs, as in, 

Withoute slepe and been in sor(we) ; 

' ' ' ' 

And in this book were writen fab(les); 

r r r r * 

But nathelees somme clerkes hire excus(en), 

r r r » r 

By oon that highte Nessus that it mak(ed). 

104. An extra syllable may occur either before, or imme- 
diately after, the cesural pause. The first is akin to the 
extra syllable at the end of the verse, as in, 

As any ravenes feth(er) it shoon forblak; 

r r r r r 

Or elles, cert(es), ye been to dangerous; 

And saw (noght). 'Alias,' quod she for sor(we). 

The second is illustrated by, 

Ther n'as no tigre (in) the vale of Galopheye. 

Yet the latter line may be regarded as one with a sixth foot, 
or an Alexandrine. 

105. Rarely an unstressed syllable is omitted after a 
cesural pause, as a similar syllable is sometimes omitted at 
the beginning of a line. Compare, 

My tale is doon, for my wit is thinne; 
Who wrastleth best, naked with oile enoynt. 

106. In the treatment of unstressed syllables (§45 f.) 
the rules for elision, contraction, and slurring were given to 
assist pronunciation. Some examples may here be added 
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to show their relation to rhythm in the verse. Examples 
of elision are, 

Bat as it wer(e) a mased thyng, 
Alway in poynt to fall(e) adoun; 

Without e slep(c) and been in sorwe; 

Defaut(e) of slep(e) and hevynesse. 

Of contraction, 

Ne me «' is no-thyng leef ne loth; 

So I n* oot what is best to do; 

For ther *s phisicien but oon; 

Mordre wol out, this *s my conclusioan; 

"Whan humours been /'^abundant in a wight; 

T* rtivye who might slepe beste; 

That wan al M' accident by land and see. 

Of slurring, — 

And yet my bote is never the nere; 

In curteisie was set ful muchel hir lest; 

And yet this maunciple sette hir aller cappe; 

Song murier than the mermayde in the see; 

In which my body is hid ful prively; 

Of herb-yve growyng in oure yerd ther mery is. 

107. Chaucer is usually careful in both the quantity and 
quality of his rimes, showing the nicety of his art in this 
respect. Thus, syllables with long or short vowels require 
corresponding long or short vowels in rime. Besides, he 
usually distinguishes between vowels of different quality. 
Thus, in rime he usually keeps apart words with j? and ?, g 
and o y qu and ou, $u and eu ; see § 39, and for examples the 
Glossary, where the quality as well as the quantity of the 
vowels is distinguished. On the other hand, in his early 
work Chaucer shows less care in certain other particulars 
than we might expect. For instance, he shows a tendency 
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to use the same rime with too great frequency, as wif — lif, 
alias — was, can — ma n. Again, he uses the same word in 
rime, as no-thing — thing, n' is — is; or syllables beginning 
with the same consonant, as wente (s.) — wente (vb.), 
here (adv.) — here (vb.), make(s.) — make (vb.). He also 
sometimes uses two words in rime with one, as swevenys — 
swevene is, beryis — mery is. 

1 08. In Chaucer's time there was no such standard of 
usage as to-day, and therefore dialectal forms, as we should 
consider them, were admitted with some frequency. Of 
such forms those of the Kentish dialect are more common 
in Chaucer, though Northern and Southern forms also ocotr. 
Kentish forms are used even in rimes, as those with e, e for 
Midland i(y) short and long. Examples are, y-hede(Kt. 
for y-hide) — bedde, 7, 5-6 ; /aires te — leste(Kt. for liste), 
2 4> 5-6; lest(Kt. for list) — gest, 24, 11-12 ; melle(Kt for 
tnille) — welle, 66, 6-8; deye — dreye (Kt. for drye), 12, 
6-9 ; behette — knette (Kt. for knitte), 55, 17-19. Northern 
forms occur in rime a few times, as telles(Nth. for telleth) — 
elles, 3, 23-24 and cf. 28, 29-30 ; ./&/&* (Nth. iox/alleth) — 
hailes, 9, 27-28. Some other Northern forms occur, but not 
in rime. Of Southern forms murye 'rnerry' is the most 
striking, but this occurs in rime only once in all Chaucer's 
verse. Other forms, more frequent in Southern English, 
though also occurring sometimes in Southeast Midland, are 
the plurals beth, haveth ' axe, have ' ; contracts of the 3 sg. 
pr. ind. (§ 73) ; perfect participles with the prefix y-, as 
y-broke(n) ; preterits and perfect participles with a instead 
of e, as radde — rad, ladde — lad; palatalized endings, as 
everich for every, y-liche for y-like. 

109. Chaucer also uses alliteration with considerable fre- 
quency. This includes first of all alliterative phrases long 
established, lee/ nor loth (1, 8), never the nere (2, 18), 
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sleepe soft* (9, 25), this wyde world (15, 3), lered other 
Jewed (40, 9). Such may be used by any writer of prose 
or poetry. More important are the alliterative combinations 
that must have been part of Chaucer's art. For example, in 
four-stressed verse two stressed syllables often alliterate, as in 

Withoutc depe and been in jorwe; 
And trircde I have for to dye; 
That I have /ost al /ustihede. 

Sometimes three syllables alliterate in such a line, as 

That have his service jought and jeeke. 

1 10. In five-stressed lines two, three, or four alliterative 
syllables may be found. Examples of these are, 

Toward his weddyng walkynge by the waye; 
Save /ewe folk that with Pompeus/ledde; 
The /yf so short, the craft so /ong to /erne. 

Alliteration of four syllables in a single line is less common, 
but may appear in one of four different forms. Thus the 
alliterative letters may be the same, representing a rime of 
aaaa ; or they may be distributed in two rimes of the forms 
aabby abab, abba. Examples are, 

Of £ras they Aroghten femes and of dox; 
Out £rest the £lood with j/erne y/remes rede; 
With wighty waces the tones they to^reste; 
That jwommen/ul of raiale/ishes lighte 
His £erte-£lood hath bathed al his £eer. 
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PROEM TO BOOK OF THE DUCHESS 

t 

I have gret wonder, by this lyght, 

How that I lyve, for day ne nyght 

I may nat slepe wel nigh noght ; 

I have so many an ydel thoght, 

Purely for defaute of slepe, 5 

That, by my trouthe, I take no kepe 

Of no-thyng how hit cometh or goth, 

Ne me n'is no-thyng leef nor loth. 

Al is y-liche good to me, — 

Joye or sorwe, wherso hit be, — (xo) 10 

For I have felyng in no-thyng, 

But as it were a mased thyng 

Alway in poynt to falle adoun ; 

For sorwf ul imagynacioun 

Is alway hoolly in my mynde. u 

And wel ye woot agaynes kynde 
Hit were to liven in this wyse, 
For Nature wolde nat suffyse 
To noon erthly creature 
Not longe tyme to endure <>*\ •» 

B I 
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Withoute slepe, and been in sorwe ; 

And I ne may, no nyght ne morwe, 

Slepe; and this melancolye 

And drede I have for to dye, 

Defaute of slepe and hevynesse, 5 

Hath slayn my spirit of quyknesse 

That I have lost &1 lustihede. 

Such$ fantasyes ben in myn hede 

So I n'ot what is best to do. 

But men myghte axe me why so (30) 10 

I may not slepe, and what me is ? 
But natheles, who aske this 
Leseth his asking trewely. 
Myselven can not telle why 

The soth$ ; but trewly, as I gesse, is 

I hokte hit ben a siknesse 
That I have suffred this eight yere, 
And yet my bote is never the nere ; 
For ther 's phisicien but oon 

That may me hel$ ; but that is doon. (40) 20 

Pass$ we over until eft ; 
That wil not be, moot ned$ be left ; 
Our first matere is good to kepe. 

So whan I saw I might not slepe, 
Til now lat$ this other nyght, 25 

Upon my bedde I sat upryght, 
And bad oon reche me a book, 
A romaunce, and he hit me took 
To rede, and dryv$ the nyght away ; 
For me thoghte it bettre play (so) 30 
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Than playen either at chesse or tables. 

And in this book were writen fables 
f That clerkes hadde, in olde tyme, 
And other poets, put in ryme 

To rede, and for to be in mynde 5 

Whyl men loved the lawe of kynde. 
This book ne spak but of such thynges, 
Of quenes lives, and of kynges, 
And many oth^re thynges smale. 

Among al this I fond a tale (60) xo 

That me thoghte a wonder thyng. 

This was the tale : Ther was a kyng 
That highte Seys, and hadde a wyf, 
The beste that might? bere lyf ; 

And this quene highte Alcyone. is 

So hit befill, therafter sone 
This kyng wold? wenden over see. 
To tellen shortly, whan that he 
Was in the see thus in this wyse, 

Such a tempest gan to ryse (70) 20 

That brak hir mast and made it falle, 
And clefte hir ship, and dreinte hem alle, 
That never was founde, as it telles, 
Bord ne man, ne no-thyng elles. 
Right thus this kyng Seys loste his lyf. 25 

Now for to speken of his wyf : 
This lady, that was left at home, 
Hath wonder that the king ne come 
Home, for it was a longe terme. 
Anon hir hert$ bigan to erme, <M *s> 
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And for that hir thoghte evermo 

It was not wel, — he dwelte so. 

She longed so after the kyng, 

That certes, it were a pitous thyng 

To telle hir hert^ly sorwful lyf 5 

That she had, this noble wyf ; 

For him she loved alderbest ! 

Anon she sent$ bothe eest and west 

To seke him, but they founde nought. 

'Alas/ quod she, ' that I was wrought I (90) 10 

And whe'r my lord, my love, be deed ! 
Certes, I n'yl never ete breed/ 
I make avow to my god here, 
But I mowe of my lorde here. 

Such sorow this lady to hir took, is 

That trewly I, that made this book, 
Had such pite and such routhe 
To rede hir sorwe, that by my trouthe, 
I ferde the worse al the morwe 

After, to thenken on hir sorwe. (100) 20 

So whan this lady coude here no word 
That no man myghte fynde hir lord, 
Ful oft she swouned, and seyde, ' Alas ! ' 
For sorwe ful nigh wood she was, 

Ne she koude no reed but oon ; 25 

But doun on knees she sat anoon 
And wepte, that pite was to here. 

' A ! mercy ! swete lady dere ! ' 
Quod she to Juno, hir goddesse ; 
' Helpe rne out of this distresse, (no) 30 
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And yeve me grace m y lord to se 

Sone, or wite wherso he be, 

Or how he fareth, or in what wyse, 

And I shal make yow sacrifyse, 

And hoolly youres become I shal 5 

With good wil, body, herte, and al ; 

And but thou wilt this, lady swete, 

Send me grace to slepe, and mete 

In my slepe so m certeyn sweven, 

Wherthrough that I may knowen even (120) 10 

Whether my lord be quyk or deed.' 

With that word she heng doun the heed 
And fil a-swown, as colde as ston. 
Hir women caughte her up anon, 

And broghten hir in bed al naked, is 

And she, forweped and forwaked, 
Was wery, and thus the dede sleep 
Fil on hir, or she toke keep, 
Through Juno that had herd hir bone, 
That made hir to slepe sone. (130) 20 

For as she prayde, right so was don 
In dede, for Juno right anon 
Callede thus hir messager 
To do hir erande, and he com ner. 

Whan he was come, she bad him thus : 2? 

' Go bet/ quod Juno, ' to Morpheus, — 
Thou knowest him wel, the god of slepe, — 
Now understond wel, and tak kepe; 
Sey thus, on my halfe, that he 
Go faste in-to the Grete Se, ^l\0> v* 
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And bid him that, on alle thyng, 

He take up Seys body the kyng, 

That lyeth ful pale and no-thyng rody. 

Bid him crepe in-to the body 

And do hit goon to Alcyone 5 

The quene, ther she ly$th allone, 

And shewe hir shortly, — hit 's no nay, — 

How hit was dreynt this other day, 

And do the body speke right soo, 

Right as hit was won^d to doo (150) 10 

The whyles that hit was alyve. 

Go now f aste, and hy thee blvye ! ' 

This messager took leve and wente 
Upon his wey, and never ne stente, 
Til he com to the derk$ valeye is 

That stant betwixe roches tweye, 
Ther never yet grew corn ne gras, 
Ne tre, ne no-thyng that ought was, 
Best ne man, ne no wight elles, 

Sav$ ther were a fewe welles (160) 20 

Cam§ rennyng fro the cliff^s adoun, 
That made a deedly, slepyng soun, 
And ronnen doun right by a cave 
That was under a rokke y-grave 

Amidd$ the valey, wonder depe. 25 

Ther thes goddes laye and slepe, — 
Morpheus, and Eclympasteyr, 
That was the god of slepes heyr, 
That sleep and did noon other werk. 

This cave was al-so as derk (170) 30 
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As helle-pit overal aboute. 

They had good leyser for to route 

T' envye who might slepe beste. 

Some henge hir chyn upon hir breste 

And slepte upright, hir heed y-hede, 5 

And some laye naked in hir bedde 

And slepe whyles the dayes laste. 

This messager com fleyng f aste 
And cried, ' hoo ! awak, anoon ! ' 
Hit was for noght, ther herde him noon. (180) 10 

' A-wak ! ' quod he, 'who is lyth there ! ' 
And blew his horn right in hir ere, 
And cried, 'Awaketh/ wonder hye. 
This god of slepe, with his oon ye 

Cast up, axed, ' Who clepeth ther ? ' is 

' Hit am 1/ quod this messager, 
' Jimo bad thou shuldest goon/ — 
And tolde him what he shulde doon 
As I have told yow here tof ore ; 

Hit is no need reherse hit more, (190) 20 

And went his wey whan he hadde sayd. 

Anoon this god of slepe a-brayd 
Out of his slepe, and gan to goon, 
And dide as he hadde bede him doon ; 
Took up the dreynte body sone 25 

And bar hit forth to Alcyone, 
His wyf the quene, theras she lay, 
Right even a quarter before day, 
And stood right at hir beddes fete, 
And called hir right as she hete C*<*^ 3* 
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By name, and sayd?, ' My swete wyf, 

Awak ! let be your sorwf ul lyf ! 

For in your sorwe ther lyth no reed; 

For certes, swete, I am but deed. 

Ye shul me never on lyve y-se ; S 

But, goode swete hert$, that ye 

Bury my body, such a tyde 

Ye mo we hit fynd$ the see besyde; 

And far-wel, swete, my worldes blisse ! 

I praye God your sorwe lisse ; (aio) 10 

To litel whyl our blisse lasteth ! ' 

With that hir eyen up she casteth 
And saw noght. ' Alias ! ' quod she for sorwe, 
And deyd$ within the thridde morwe. 
But what she sayde more in that swow 15 

I may not telle yow as now, 
Hit wer§ to longe for to dwelle ; 
My first matere I wil yow telle, 
Wherfor I have told this thyng 
Of Alcyone and Seys the kyng. (220) 20 

For thus moche dar I saye wel, 
I had be dolven ev^rydel, 
And deed, right thrugh defaute of slepe, 
Yif I n'ad red and take kepe 

Of this tale next before ; 25 

And I wol telle yow wherfore ; 
For I ne might, for bote ne bale, 
Slepe, or I had red this tale 
Of this dreynte Seys the kyng 
And of the goddes of slepyng. (230) 30 
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Whan I had red this tale wel, 
And overloked hit everydel, 
Me thoghte wonder if hit were so, 
For I had never herd speke or tho, 
Of no goddes that koude make 5 

Men to sleeps, ne for to wake ; 
For I ne knewe never God but oon, 
And in my game I sayde anoon, — 
And yet me lyst right evel to pleye, — 
' Rather than that I shulde deye (240) 10 

Throgh defaute of slepyng thus 
I wold? yive thilke Morpheus 
Or his goddesse, dame Juno, 
Or som wight elles, I ne roghte who, 
To make me sleepe and have som reste, — is 

I wil yive him the alderbeste 
Yif t that ever he abood his lyve. 
And here on warde, right now, as blyve, 
If he wol make me slepe a lite, 

Of downe of pure dowves white (250) 20 

I wil yive him a fether-bed, 
Rayed with golde, and right wel cled 
In fyn blak satyn doutremere, 
And many a pilowe, and every bere 
Of clothe of Reynes, to slepe sof te ; 25 

Him thar not nede to turnen ofte. 
And I wol yive him al that f alles 
To a chambre ; and al his halles 
I wol do peynte with pure golde, 
And tapite hem f ul manyf olde (jt&A ^ 
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Of oo sut$ ; this shal he have 

If I wist§ wher were his cave, 

If he kan make me sleepe sone, 

As did the godd^s quene Alcyone. 

And thus this ilke god, Morpheus, s 

May wynne of me mo fees thus 

Than ever he wan ; and to Juno, 

That 's his goddesse, I shal so do, 

I trowe, that she shal holde hir payd. 

I hadde unneth that word y-sayd (270) 10 

Right thus as I have told it yow, 
That sodeynly, I n'iste how, 
Such a lust anoon me took 
To sleep, that right upon my book 

I fil asleepe, and therwith even is 

Me mette so ynly swete a sweven, 
So wonderful, that never yit 
I trowe no man hadde the wit 
To konne wel my sweven rede ; 

No, not Joseph, withoute drede, (280) 20 

Of Egipte, he that redde so 
The kynges metyng Pharao, 
No mor^ than koude the leste of us ; 
Ne nat skarsly Macrobeus, 

He that wroot al th' avisioun 25 

That he mette, kyng Scipioun, 
The noble man, the Affrikan, — 
Suche mervayles, fortuned than, — 
I trowe, arede my dremes even. 
Lo, thus hit was, this was my sweven. (290) 30 



SELECTIONS FROM THE MONK'S TALE 

I. Samson 

Lo Sampson, which that was annunciat 

By angel, longe er his nativitee, 

And was to God Almyghty consecrat, 

And stood in noblesse whil he myghte see. 

Was never swich another as was he, s 

To speke of strengthe, and therwith hardynesse ; (30) 

But to hiss wyves tolde he his secree, 

Thurgh whiche he slow hymself for wrecchednesse. 

-4 
Sampson, this noble almyghty champioun, 
Withouten wepen save hise handes tweye, 10 

He slow and al to-rente the leoun, 
Toward his weddyng walkynge by the weye. 
His false wyf koude hym so plese and preye 
Til she his conseil knew ; and she, untrewe, 
Unto hise foos his conseil gan biwreye, is 

And hym forsook, and took another newe. (40) 

Thre hundred foxes took Sampson for ire, 
And alle hir tayles he togydre bond, 
And sett? the foxes tayles alle on fire, 
For he on every tayl had knyt a brond ; *» 

11 
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And they brende alle the comes in that lond, 
And alle hire olyver^s, and vynes eke. 
A thousand men he slow eek with his hond, 
And hadde no wepen but an asses cheke. 

Whan they were slayn so thursted hym that he 5 

Was wel ny lorn ; for which he gan to preye (so) 

That God wolde on his peyne han som pitee, 

And sende hym drynk, or elles moste he deye 

And of this asses cheke, that was dreye, 

Out of a wang-tooth sprang anon a welle, 10 

Of which he drank y-nogh, shortly to seye ; 

Thus heelp hym God, as * Judicum ' can telle. 

By verray force at Gazan, on a nyght, 

Maugree Philistyens of that citee, 

The gates of the toun he hath up-plyght, is 

And on his bak y-cari^d hem hath he (60) 

Hye on an hille, that men myghte hem see. 

O noble, almyghty Sampson, leef and dere, 

Had thou nat told to wommen thy secree, 

In all this world ne hadde been thy pere ! 20 

This Sampson never ciser drank, ne wyn, 

Ne on his heed cam rasour noon, ne shere, 

By precept of the messager divyn ; 

For alle his strengthes in hise heeres were ; 

And fully twenty wynter, yeer by yere, 25 

He hadde of Israel the governaunce ; (70) 
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But soone shal he wepe many a tere, 

For wommen shal hym bryngen to meschaunce. 



Unto his lemman Dalida he tolde 

That in his heeres al his strengthe lay, 

And f alsly to hise f oomen she hym solde ; 5 

And slepynge in hir bann upon a day 

She mad$ to clippe or shere hise her§s away, 

And made hise f oomen al his craft espyen ; 

And whan that they hym fond in this array, 

They bounde hym faste and putten out hise eyen. (80) 10 

But er his heer were clipped or y-shave, 

Ther was no bond with which men myghte him bynde ; 

But now is he in prison in a cave, 

Wheras they made hym at the querne grynde. 

O noble Sampson, strongest of mankynde, is 

O whilom juge, in glorie and in richesse, 

Now mayst 'ow wepen with thyne eyen blynde, 

Sith thou fro wele art falle in wrecchednesse. 

Th' ende of this caytyf was as I shal seye ; 

Hise foomen made a feste upon a day, (90) 20 

And made hym as a fool bif orn hem pleye ; 

And this was in a temple of greet array ; 

But at te laste he made a foul affray ; 

For he the pilers shook and made hem falle, 

And doun fil temple and al, and ther it lay ; 25 

And slow hymself , and eek hise foomen alle. 



i 
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This is to seyn, the prynces everichoon ; 

And eek thre thousand bodyes wer$ ther slayn 

With f allynge of the grete temple of stoon. 

Of Sampson now wol I na-more sayn ; (ioo) 

Beth war by this ensample old and playn 5 

That no men telle hir conseil til hir wyves 

Of swich thyng as they wolde han secree fayn, 

If that it touche hir lymes or hir lyves. 



II. Hercules 

Of Hercules, the sov^reyn conquerour, 

Syngen his$ werkes laude and heigh renoun ; 10 

For in his tyme of strengthe he was the flour. 

He slow, and rafte the skyn of the leoun ; 

He of Centauros leyde the boost adoun ; 

He arpi^s slow, the cruel bryddes felle ; 

He golden apples raf te of the dragoun ; is 

He drow out Cerberus, the hound of helle. 

He slow the cruel tyrant Busirus, 

And made his hors to frete hym, flessh and boon; (10) 

He slow the firy serpent venymus ; 

Of Acheloys two horn^s he brak oon ; 20 

And he slow Cacus in a cave of stoon ; 

He slow the geant Antheus the stronge ; 

He slow the grisly boor, and that anon ; 

And bar the hevene on his nekke longe. 
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Was never wight sith that this world bigan, 

That slow so manye monstres as dide he ; 

Thurghout this wyde world his name ran, 

What for his strengthe and for his heigh bountee, (2c) 

And ev^ry reawme wente he for to see. 5 

He was so strong that no man myghte hym lette ; 

At bothe the worldes endes, seith Trophee, 

Instede of boundes he a pileer sette. 

A lemman hadd§ this noble champioun, 

That highte Dianira, fressh as May ; 10 

And as this$ clerkes maken mencioun, 

She hath hym sent a sherte, fressh and gay. 

Alias, this sherte, alias, and weylaway, 

Envenym^d was so subtilly withalle, (30) 

That er that he had wer$d it half a day, is 

It made his flessh al from his$ bones f alle ; 

But nathelees somme clerkes hire excusen 

By oon that highte Nessus, that it maked. 

Be as be may, I wol hire noght accusen ; 

But on his bak this sherte he wer^d al naked, 20 

Til that his flessh was for the venym blaked ; 

And whan he saugh noon oother remedye, 

In hoote col^s he hath hymselven raked ; 

For with no venym deigned hym to dye. (40) 

Thus starf this worthy, myghty Hercules. 25 

Lo ! who may truste on Fortune any throwe ? 
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For hym that folweth al this world of prees, 
Er he be war, is ofte y-leyd ful lowe. 
Ful wys is he that kan hymselven knowe I 
Beth war, for whan that Fortune list to glose, 
Than wayteth she hir man to overthrowe 
By swich a wey as he wolde leest suppose. 



III. CiESAR 

By wisdom, manhede, and by greet labour, 

From humblehed to roial magestee 

Up-roos he, Julius the conquerour, 

That wan al th' Occident, by land and see, 10 

By strengthe of hand, or elles by tretee, 

And unto Rome made hem tributarie ; 

And sitthe of Rome the emperour was he 

Til that Fortune weex his adversarie. 

O myghty Cesar, that in Thessalie is 

Agayn Pompeiis, fader thyn in lawe, (10) 

That of th' orient hadde all the chivalrie 
As fer as that the day bigynneth dawe, 
Thou thurgh thy knyghthod hast hem take and slawe, 
Save fewe folk that with Pompeiis fledde, 20 

Thurgh which thou puttest al th' orient in awe, — 
Thanke Fortune, that so wel thee spedde ! 

But now a litel while I wol biwaille 
This Pompeiis, this noble governour 
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Of Rome, which that fleigh at this bataille. 

I seye, oon of his men, a fals traitour (20) 

His heed of-smoot, to wynnen hym favour 

Of Julius, and hym the heed he broghte. 

Alias, Pompeye, of th' orient conquerour, 5 

That Fortune unto swich a f yn thee broghte ! 

To Rome agayn repaireth Julius 

With his triumphe, lauriat f ul hye ; 

But on a tyme Brutus Cassius, 

That ev^r hadde of his hye estaat envye, 10 

Ful prively had maad conspiracye 

Agayns this Julius in subtil wise, (30) 

And cast^ the place in which he sholde dye 

With boydekyns, as I shal yow devyse. 

This Julius to the Capitole wente is 

Upon a day, as he was wont to goon, 

And in the Capitole anon hym hente 

This false Brutus, and hise oth^re foon, 

And stiked hym with boydekyns anoon 

With many a wounde, and thus they lete hym lye ; 20 

But never gronte he at no strook but oon, 

Or ell§s at two, but-if his stori§ lye. (40) 



Lucan, to thee this storie I recomende, 
And to Swetoun, and Valerius al-so, 
c 
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That of this stori? writen word and ende, 
How that to this? gret? conqueroures two 
Fortune was first freend and sitthe foo. 
No man ne truste upon hir? favour longe, 
But have hire in awayt for evermoo ; 
Witnesse on all? this? conqueroures stronge. 
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Of Decembre the tenthe day, 

Whan hit was nyght, to slepe I lay, 

Right ther as I was wont to done, 

And fil on slepe wonder sone, 10 

As he that wery was forgo 

On pilgrymage myles two 

To the corseynt Leonard, 

To make lythe of that was hard. 

But as I sleep, me mette I was is 

Withyn a temple y-mad of glas ; (120) 

In which? ther were mo ymages 
Of gold, stondynge in divers stages, 
And mo riche tabernacles, 

And with perre mo pynacles, 20 

And mo curious portreytures, 
And queynte maner of figures 
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Of olde werke, then I saugh ever. 

But certeynly I n'yste never 

Wher that I was, but wel wyste I, 

Hit was of Venus redely, (130) 

This temple ; for in portreyture, $ 

I saugh anon-right hir figure 

Naked, fletynge in a see. 

And also on hir heed, parde, 

Hir rose-garlond white and reed, 

And hir comb to kembe hir heed, xo 

Hir dowves, and Daun Cupido, 

Hir blynde sone, and Vulcano, 

That in his face was full broun. 

But as I romed up and doun, (140) 

I fond that on a walls ther was 15 

Thus writen on a table of bras : 
' I wol now syng§, yif that I can, 
The armes, and al-so the man, 
That first cam, through his destinee, 
Fugitif of Troy contree, 20 

In Itaile, with ful moch§ pyne, 
Unto the strondes of Lavyne.' 
And tho began the story anoon, 
As I shal telle you echoon. (150) 

First saugh I the destruccioun 25 

Of Troye through the Greek Synoun, 
That with his false forswerynge, 
And his chere and his lesynge 
Made the hors broght into Troye, 
Through which Troyens loste al her joye. ^ 
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And after this was grave, alias ! 

How Ilioun assailed was 

And wonne, and kyng Priam y-slayn, 

And Polites, his son§, certayn, (160) 

Dispitously of Daun Pirrus. s 

And next that saugh I how Venus, 
Whan that she saugh the castel brende, 
Doun fro the hev^ne gan descende, 
And bad hir sone Eneas flee ; 

And how he fledde, and how that he 10 

Escaped was from al the pres, 
And took his fader, Anchises, 
And bar him on his bakke away, 

Crying, * Alias, and welaway ! ' (170) 

The whiche Anchises in his honde 15 

Bar the goddes of the londe, 
Thilke that unbrende were. 

And I saugh next in al this fere, 
How Creusa, Daun Eneas wyf, 

Which that he lovede as his lyf, 20 

And hir yonge sone Iulo 
And eek Ascanius al-so, 
Fledden eek with drery chere, 

That hit was pitee for to here ; (180) 

And in a forest as they wente, 25 

At a turnynge of a wente, 
How Creusa was y-lost, alias, 
That deed, — ne wot I how — she was ; 
How he hir soughte, and how hir gost 
~ * hym to flee the Grekes ost, 30 
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And seyde he moste in-to Itaile, 

As was his destinee, sauns faille ; 

That hit was pitee for to here, 

Whan hir spirit gan appere, (190) 

The wordes that to him she seyde, 5 

And for to kepe hir sone him preyde. 

Ther saugh I graven eek how he, 
His fader eek, and his meynee, 
With his shippes gan to saile 

Towardes the contree of Itaile, 10 

As streight as that they myghte go. 

Ther saugh I thee, cruel Juno, 
That art Daun Jupiteres wyf , 

That hast y-hated, al thy lyf, (200) 

Al the Troyanyshe blood, is 

Renne and crye, as thou were wood, 
On Eolus, the god of wyndes, 
To blowen out of alle kyndes 
So loude that he shulde drenche 

Lord and lady, grome and wenche 20 

Of al the Troyan nacioun, 
Withoute any savacioun. 
Ther saugh I such tempeste arise, 

That every herte myghte agrise, (210) 

To see hit peynted on the walle. 25 

Ther saugh I graven eek withalle, 
Venus, how ye, my lady dere, 
Wepyng with ful woful chere, 
Prayen Jupiter on hye 
To save and kepe that navye v> 
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Of the Troyan Eneas, 

Sith that he hir sone was. 

Ther saugh I Joves Venus kisse, 

And graunted of the tempest lisse. (220) 

Ther saugh I how the tempest stente, 5 

And how with alle pyne he wente, 
And prevely took arryvage 
In the contree of Cartage. 
And on the morwe, how that he 

And a knyght hight Achate, 10 

Metten with Venus that day, 
Goyng in a queynt array, 
As she hadde ben an hunteresse, 

With wynd blowynge upon hir tresse ; (230) 

How Eneas gan him to pleyne, is 

Whan that he knew hir, of his peyne ; 
And how his shippes dreynte were, 
Or elles lost, he n'yste whe're. 
How she gan hym comfort^ tho, 

And bad hym to Cartage go, 20 

And ther he shulde his folk fynde, 
That in the see were left behynde. 

And, shortly of this thyng to pace, 
She made Eneas so in grace (240) 

Of Dido, quene of that contre, 25 

That, shortly for to telle, she 
Becam his love, and lete him do 
Al that weddyng longeth to. 
What shulde I speke more queynte, 
Or peyne me my wordes peynte, 30 
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To speke of love ? Hit wol not be ; 

I can not of that f aculte. 

And eek to telle the manere 

How they aqueynteden in fere, (250) 

Hit were a long proces to telle, 5 

And over-long for you to dwelle. 

Ther saugh I grave, how Eneas 
Tolde Dido every cas, 
That him tidde upon the see. 

And after grave was, how she 10 

Made of him, shortly, at 00 word, 
Hir lyf , hir love, hir lust, hir lord ; 
And dide him al the reverence, 

And leyde on him al the dispence, (260) 

That any woman myghte do, is 

Wenyng hit hadde al be so, 
As he hir swoor ; and her-by demode 
That he was good, for he suche sem§de. 

Alias, what harm doth apparence, 
Whan hit is fals in existence ! 20 

For he to hir a traytour was ; 
Wherfor she slow hirself , alias ! 
Lo, how a woman doth amys, 

To love him that unknowen is ! (270) 

For, by Cryst, lo, thus it fareth ; 25 

' Hit is not al gold that glareth.' 
For, al so brouke I wel myn heed, 
Ther may be under goodliheed 
Kev§red many a shrewed vyce ; 
Therfor be no wyght so nyce, g* 
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To take a love only for chere, 

Or speche, or for f rendly manere ; 

For this shal ev§ry woman fynde, 

That som man of his pure kynde (280) 

Wol shewen outward the faireste, 5 

Til he have caught that what him leste ; 

Anl thanne wol he causes fynde, 

And sweren how she is unkynde, 

Or fals, or prevy or double was. 

Al this seye I be Eneas 10 

And Dido, and hir nyce lest, 

That lovede al to sone a gest ; 

Therfor I wol seye o proverbe, 

That ' he that fully knoweth th' erbe (290) 

May saufly leye hit to his ye ' ; is 

Withoute dreed, that is no lye. 

But let us speke of Eneas, 
How he betrayede hir, alias I 
And lefte hir ful unkyndely. 

So whan she saw al utterly, 20 

That he wolde hir of trouthe faile, 
And wende fro hir to Itaile, 
She gan to wringe hir hondes two. 

' Alias ! ' quod she, c what me is wo ! (300) 

Alias ! is ev^ry man thus trewe, 25 

That ev^ry yeer wolde have a newe, 
If hit so longe tyme dure ? 
Or elles three, pera venture ? 
As thus : of oon he wolde have fame 
In magnyfying of his name ; 30 
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Another for. f rendship, seith he ; 

And yet ther shal the thridde be, 

That shal be taken for delyt, 

Loo, or for syngular profit.' (310) 

In suche wordes gan to pleyne 5 

Dido of hir grete peyne, 
As me mette redely ; 
Non oth§r autour alegge I. 

' Alias ! ' quod she, ' my swete herte, 
Hav§ pitee of my sorwes smerte, 10 

And slee me not ! go noght awey ! ' 
' O woful Dido, welaway ! ' 
Quod she to hirselve tho. 

' O Eneas ! what wil ye do ! (320) 

O, that your love, ne your bonde, is 

That ye han sworn with your right honde, 
Ne my cruel deeth/ quod she, 
' May holde you still heer with me ! 
O, haveth of my deeth pitee ! 

Y-wys, my dere herte, ye 20 

Knowen ful wel that never yit, 
As ferforth as I hadde wyt, 
Agilte I you in thoght ne dede. 

O have Y e > men, such goodliheed (330) 

In speche, and never a deel of trouthe ? 25 

Alias, that ever hadde routhe 
Any woman on any man ! 
Now see I wel, and telle can, 
We wrecched wymmen conn§ noon art ; 
For certeyn, for the more part, ^ 
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Thus we be served everichone. 
/How sore that ye men conns grone, 

Anoon as we have you receyved, 

Certeinly we ben deceyved ; (340) 

For, though your love laste a sesoun, 5 

Wayte upon the conclusioun, 

And eek how that ye determynen, 
\And for the more part diffynen. 
' O, welawey that I was born ! 

For through you is my name lorn, 10 

And myn actes red and songe 

Ov^r al this londe, on every tonge. 

O wikke Fame ! for ther n'ys 

No-thyng so swift, lo, as she is ! (350) 

O, sooth is, every thiyng is wyst, 15 

Though hit be kevered with the myst. 

Eek, thogh I myghte enduren ever, 

That I have doon rekever I never, 

That I ne shal be seyd, alias, 

Y-shamed be through Eneas, 20 

And that I shal thus juged be, — 

" Lo, right as she hath doon, now she 

Wol do eftsones, hardely." 

Thus seyth the peple prevely.' (360) 

But that is doon is not to done ; 25 

Al hir compleynt ne al hir mone, 

Certeyn avayleth hir not a stre. 

And whan she wiste sothly he 

Was forth unto his shippes goon, 

She into hir chambre wente anoon, 30 
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And called on hir suster Anne, 

And gan her to compleyne thanne ; 

And seyde, that she cause was, 

That she first lovede him, alas, (370) 

And thus counseilled hir therto. 5 

But what ! whan this was seyd and do, 

She roof hirselve to the herte, 

And deyde through the woundes smerte. 

But al the maner how she deyde, 

And al the wordes that she seyde, 10 

Whoso to knowe hit hath purpos, 

Red§ Virgile in Eneidos, 

Or the Epistte of Ovide, 

What that she wroot or that she dide ; (380) 

And ne were hit to long t* endyte, is 

By God, I wolde hit here write. 

But, welaway ! the harm, the routhe, 
That hath betid for such untrouthe, 
As men may ofte in bokes rede, 

And al day seen hit yet in dede, 20 

That for to thenken hit a tene is. 
Lo, Demophon, Duk of Athenis, 
How he f orswor him f ul f alsly, 

And trayed Phillis wikkedly, fcgo) 

That kynges doghter was of Trace, 25 

And f alsly gan his terme pace ; 
And when she wyste that he was fals, 
She heng hirselven by the hals, 
For he had don hir such untrouthe ; 
Lo ! was not this a wo and routhe ? <$> 
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Eek lo ! how f als and reccheles 
Was to Breseida Achilles, 
And Paris to Oenone ; 

And Jason to Isiphile ; (400) 

And eft Jason to Medea ; 5 

Ercules to Dyanira ; 
For he lef te hir for Iole, 
That made him cacche his deeth, parde. 

How fals eek was he, Theseus; 
That, as the story telleth us, 10 

How he betrayed Adriane ; 
The devel be his soules bane ! 
For had he laughed, had he loured, 
He moste have ben al devoured, (410) 

If Adrians ne had y-be. is 

And, for she hadde of him pitee, 
She made him fro the deeth escape, 
And he made hir a ful fals jape; 
For after this, withyn a while, 

He lef te hir slepynge in an ile, 20 

Desert, alone, right in the se, 
And stal away, and leet hir be; 
And took hir suster Phedra tho 

With him, and gan to shippe go. (420) 

And yet he had y-sworn to here, 25 

On al that ever he myghte swere, 
That, so she savede him his lyf , 
He wolde have take hir to his wyf , 
For she desir^de no-thing elles, 
la certeyn, as the book us telles. 30 
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But to excusen Eneas 
Fulliche of al his grete trespas, 
The book seyth Mercuric, sauns faile, 
Bad him go into Itaile, (430) 

And leve Auffrikes regioun, 5 

And Dido and hir faire toun. 

Tho saugh I grave how to Itaile 
Daun Eneas is go to saile ; 
And how the tempest al began, 

And how he loste his steresman, 10 

Which that the stere, or he took keep, 
Smot overbord, lo as he sleep. 

And als saugh I how Sibyle 
And Eneas, beside an yle, (440) 

To helle wenten, for to see is 

His fader Anchises the free ; 
How he ther fond Palinurus, 
And Dido, and ek Deiphebus ; 
And every torment eek in helle 

Saugh he, which is long to telle. 20 

Which whoso willeth for to knowe, 
He moste rede many a rowe 
On Virgile or on Claudian, 
Or Daunte, that hit telle can. (450) 

Tho saugh I grave al th' arivaile 25 

That Eneas had in Itaile ; 
And with kyng Latyne his tretee, 
And alle the batailles that he 
Was at himself, and eek his knyghtes, 
Or he had al y-wonne his rightes. ^ 
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And how he Turnus ref te his lyf , 

And wan Lavyna to his wyf ; 

And al the mervelous signals 

Of the godd^s celestials. (460) 

How, maugre Juno, Eneas 5 

For al hir sleighte and hir compas, 

Acheved al his aventure ; 

For Jupiter took of him cure, 

At the prayere of Venus, — 

The which I preye alway save us, 10 

And us ay of our sorwes lighte ! 

When I had seyen al this sighte 
In this noble temple thus, 

' A, Lord/ thoughte I, ' that madest us, (470) 

Yet saugh I never such noblesse 15 

Of ymages, ne such richesse, 
As I saugh graven in this chirche ; 
But not woot I who dide hem wirche, 
Ne wher I am, n' in what contree. 

But now wol I go out and see, 20 

Right at the wyket, yif I can 
See owher steryng any man, 
That may me telle wher I am. 



THE TOURNEY FIELD IN THE KNIGHT'S TALE 

I trow$ men wolde deme it necligence 
If I foryete to tellen the dispence 
Of Theseus, that goth so bisily 
To maken up the lystes roially, 

That swich a noble theatre as it was s 

I dar wel seyn that in this world there n'as. 
The circuit a myle was aboute, 

Walled of stoon and dyched al withoute (1030) 

Round was the shap, in manere of compaas, 
Ful of degrees, the heighte of sixty pas, 10 

That whan a man was set on o degree, 
He lette nat his felawe for to see. 

Estward ther stood a gate of marbul whit, 
Westward right swich another in th' opposit. 
And, shortly to concluden, swich a place is 

Was noon in erthe, as in so litel space ; 
For in the lond ther was no crafty man 
That geometrie or arsmetrik kan, (1040) 

Ne portreitour, ne kerver of ymages, 
That Theseus ne yaf him mete and wages, 20 

The theatre for to maken and devyse. 
And, for to doon his ryte and sacrifise, 

3* 
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He estward hath, upon the gate above, 

In worshipe of Venus, goddesse of love, 

Doon make an auter and an oratorie ; 

And westward, in the mynde and in memorie 

Of Mars, he maked hath right swich another, 5 

That coste largely of gold a fother. (1050) 

And northward, in a touret on the wal, 

Of alabastre whit and reed coral, 

An oratorio riche for to see, 

In worshipe of Dyane of chastitee 10 

Hath Theseus doon wroght in noble wyse. 

But yet hadde I foryeten to devyse 
The noble kervyng and the portreitures, 
The shap, the countenaunce, and the figures 
That weren in thise oratories thre. 15 

First, in the temple of Venus mayst 'ow se, (1060) 

Wroght on the wal, ful pitous to biholde, 
The broken slepes, and the sikes colde, 
The sacred teeres, and the waymentynge, 
The firy strokes, and the desirynge, 20 

That loves servaunts in this lyf enduren ; 
The othes that her covenants assuren ; 
Plesaunce and Hope, Desir, Foolhardynesse, 
Beautee and Youthe, Bauderi^, Richesse, 
Charmes and Forc$, Lesynges, Flaterye, 25 

Despense, Bisynesse, and Jalousye (1070) 

That wer^d of yel^we goldes a gerland, 
And a cokkow sittynge on hir hand ; 
Festes, instruments, caroles, daunces, 
Lust and Array, and all$ the circumstaunces 30 
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Of love, whiche that I reken, and rekne shal, 

By ordre weren peynted on the wal, 

And mo than I kan make of mencioun ; 

For soothly al the mount of Citheroun, 

Ther Venus hath hir principal dwellynge, $ 

Was shewed on the wal in portreyinge, (1080) 

With al the gardyn and the lustynesse. 

Nat was foryeten the porter Ydelnesse, 

Ne Narcisus the faire of yore agon, 

Ne yet the folye of kyng Salamon, 10 

Ne yet the grete strengthe of Ercules, 

Th' enchaunt$ments of Medea and Circes, 

N' of Turnus, with the hardy tiers corage, 

The riche Cresus, kaytyf in servage. 

Thus may ye seen that Wysdom ne Richesse, 15 

Beautee ne Sleighte, Strengthe, Hardynesse, (1090) 

Ne may with Venus holde champartie, 

For as hir list the world than may she gye. 

Lo, all$ thise folk so caught were in hir las 

Til they for wo ful ofte seyde, ' Alias ! ' 20 

Suffiseth here ensamples oon or two, 

And though I koude rekene a thousand mo. 

The statue of Venus, glorious for to se, 
Was naked, fletynge in the large see, 
And fro the navel^ doun al covered was 25 

With wawes grene, and brighte as any glas. («oo) 

A citole in hir right hand hadde she, 
And on hir heed, ful sem$ly for to se, 
A rose-gerland, fressh and wel smellynge, 
Above hir heed hir dowves flikerynge. *s> 
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Biforn hir stood hir sone Cupido, 
Upon his shuldres wynges hadde he two, 
And blind he was, as it is often sene ; 
A bowe he bar and arwes brighte and kene. 

Why sholde I noght as wel eek telle yow al $ 

The portreiture that was upon the wal (mo) 

Within the temple of myghty Mars the rede ? 
Al peynted was the wal, in lengthe and brede, 
Lyk to the estres of the grisly place 
That highte the grete temple of Mars in Trace, 10 

In thilke colde, frosty regioun 
Theras Mars hath his sovereyn mansioun. 

First, on the wal was peynted a forest, 
In which ther dwelleth neither man nor best, 
With knotty, knarry, bareyne trees olde is 

Of stubbes sharpe and hidouse to biholde, (1120) 

In which ther ran a rumbel and a swough, 
As though a storm sholde bresten every bough ; 
And dounward from an hille, under a bente, 
Ther stood the temple of Mars armypotente, 20 

Wroght al of burned steel, of which th' entree 
Was long and streit, and gastly for to see ; 
And ther-out came a rage, and such a vese 
That it made all the gates for to rese. 
The northren lyght in at the dores shoon, 25 

For wyndowe on the wal ne was ther noon (1130) 

Thurgh which men myghten any light discerne. 
The dores were alle of adamant eterne, 
Y-clenched overthwart and endelong 
With iren tough; and for to make it strong, 30 
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Every pyler, the temple to sustene, 

Was tonne greet, of iren bright and shene. 

Ther saugh I first the derke ymaginyng 
Of felonye, and al the compassyng ; 
The cruel ire, reed as any glede ; 5 

The pykepurs, and ek$ the pale drede ; (1140) 

The smyler with the knyf e under the cloke ; 
The shepne brennyng with the blake smoke ; 
The tresoun of the mordrynge in the bedde ; 
The open werr$, with woundes al bibledde ; 10 

Contek, with blody knyf, and sharp manace ; 
Al ful of chirkyng was that sory place. 

The sleer of hymself yet saugh I ther, 
His herte-blood hath bathed al his heer ; 
The nayl y-dryven in the shode a-nyght ; is 

The colde deeth, with mouth gapyng upright. (1150) 

Amyddes of the temple sat Meschaunce, 
With disconfort and sory countenaunce. 

Yet saugh I Woodness^, laughynge in his rage, 
Armed Compleint, Out-hees, and fiers Outrage, 20 

The careyne in the busk, with throte y-corve, 
A thousand slayn and nat of qualm y-storve ; 
The tiraunt, with the pray by force y-raft ; 
The toun destroyed, ther was no-thyng laft. 

Yet saugh I brent the shippes hoppesteres ; 25 

The hunte strangled with the wilde beres ; (1160) 

The sowe f reten the child right in the cradel ; 
The cook y-scalded, for al his longe ladel. 

Noght was foryeten by th' infortune of Marte, 
The carter overryden with his carte ; ^ 
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Under the wheel fill lowe he lay adoun. 

Ther were al-so of Mart^s divisioun, 

The harbour and the bocher, and the smyth 

That f orgeth sharpe swerdes on his styth ; 

And al above, depeynted in a tour, s 

Saugh I Conquest sittynge in greet honour, (1170) 

With the sharpe swerd over his heed 

Hangyng by a soutil twynes threed. 

Depeynted was the slaughtre of Julius, 
Of grete Nero, and of Antonius ; 10 

Al be that thilke tyme they were unborn, 
Yet was hir deth depeynted ther biforn 
By manasynge of Mars, right by figure. 
So was it shewed in that portreiture 
As is depeynted in the stents above is 

Who shal be slayn or elles deed for love ; (1180) 

Suffiseth oon ensample in stories olde, 
I may nat rek^ne hem alle, though I wolde. 

The statue of Mars upon a carte stood, 
Armed, and looked grym as he were wood, 20 

And over his heed ther shynen two figures 
Of sterres that been cleped in scriptures, 
That oon Puella, that oother Rubeus. 
This god of armes was arrayed thus : 
A wolf ther stood biforn hym at his feet 25 

With eyen rede, and of a man he eet. (1190) 

With soutil pencel was depeynt this storie 
In redoutynge of Mars and of his glorie. 

Now to the temple of Dyane the chaste, 
As shortly as I kan, I wol me haste 30 
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To telle yow al the descripdoun. 

Depeynted been the walles up and doun 

Of huntyng and of sham^fast chastitee. 

Ther saugh I how woful Calistopee, 

Whan that Diane agreved was with here, s 

Was turned from a womman to a bere, (1200) 

And after was she maad the lode-sterre ; 

Thus was it peynt, I kan sey yow no ferre. 

Hir sone is eek a sterre, as men may see. 

Ther saugh I Dane, y-turned til a tree, — 10 

I mene nat the goddesse Diane, 

But Penneus doughter which that highte Dane. 

Ther saugh I Attheon an hert y-maked, 

For vengeance that he saugh Diane al naked ; 

I saugh how that his houndes have hym caught is 

And freten hym, for that they knew hym naught. (12 10) 

Yet peynted was a litel forther-moor 
How Atthalante hunted the wilde boor, 
And Meleagre, and many another mo, 
For which Dyane wroghte hym care and wo. 20 

Ther saugh I many another wonder storie, 
The whiche me list nat drawen to memorie. 

This goddesse on an hert ful hye seet, 
With smale houndes al aboute hir feet, 
And undernethe hir feet she hadde a mone, 25 

Wexynge it was, and sholde wanye sone. (1220) 

In gaude grene hir statue clothed was, 
With bowe in honde and arwes in a cas ; 
Hir eyen caste she ful lowe adoun 
Ther Pluto hath his derke regioun. s& 
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A womman travaillyng was hir biforn, . 
But, for hir child so longe was unborn, 
Ful pitously Lucyna gan she calle 
And seyde, ' Helps, &> r thou mayst best of alle.' 
Wei koude he peynten lifly that it wroghte ; 5 

With many a floryn he the hewes boghte. (1230) 

Now been the lystes maad, and Theseus, 
That at his grete cost arrayed thus 
The temples, and the theatre ev^ry deel, 
Whan it was doon hym lyked wonder weel. 10 
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The lyf so short, the craft so long to lerne, 

Th' assay so hard, so sharp the conquerynge, 

The dredf ul joye, alwey that slit so yerne ; 

Al this mene I by lov§, that my felynge 

A-stonyeth with his wonderful werkynge, 15 

So sore y-wis, that whan I on hym thynke 

Nat wot I wel whe'r that I flete or synke. 

For al be that I knowe not Love in dede, 

Ne wot how that he quyteth folk hir hyre, 

Yit happeth me ful ofte in bokes rede (10) 20 

Of his myracles and his cruel yre ; 

Ther rede I wel he wol be lord and syre, 
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I dar nat seyn, his strokes been so sore, 
But God save swich a lord ! I sey no more. 



Of usage, what for lust and what for lore, 

On bokes rede I ofte, as I yow tolde. 

But wherfor that I speke al this ? Not yore 5 

Agon, it happed me for to beholde 

Upon a bok, was write with lettres olde ; 

And therupon, a certeyn thing to lerne, (20) 

The longe day f ul faste I radde and yerne. 

For out of olde feldes, as men seith, 10 

Cometh al this newe corn from yeer to yere ; 

And out of olde bokes, in good f eith, 

Cometh al this newe science that men lere. 

But now to purpos as of this matere, — 

To rede forth it gan me so delyte, is 

That al the day me thoughte but a lyte. 

This bok, of which I make mencioun, 

Entitled was al thus as I shal telle, (30) 

' Tullyus, of the Dreem of Scipioun/ 

Chapitres sevene it hadde, of hevene and helle 20 

And erthe, and soules that therynne dwelle, 

Of whiche, as shortly as I can it trete, 

Of his sentence I wol you seyn the grete. 

First, telleth it, whan Scipioun was come 

In Affrik, how he mette Massynisse ** 



> 
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That him for joye in armes hath y-nome. 

Than telleth he hir speche, and al the blisse 

That was betwix hem til the day gan misse, (40) 

And how his auncestre, African so dere, 

Gan in his slep that nyght to him appere. 5 

Than telleth it, that from a sterry place, 

How African hath him Cartage shewed, 

And warned him before of al his grace, 

And seyd him, what man lered other lewed 

That loveth comun profit, wel y-thewed, 10 

He shulde in-to a blisful place wende, 

Theras joye is that last withouten ende. 

Than axede he if folk that heer been dede (50) 

Han lyf and dwellyng in another place. 

And African seyde, ' Ye, withouten drede/ 15 

And that our present worldes lyves space 

N'is but a maner deth, what wey we trace, 

And rightful folk shul gon after they dye 

To hevene ; and shewed him the galaxye. 

Than shew^de he hym the litel erthe that here is, — 20 
At regard of the hev^nes quantite, — 
And after shew^de he hym the nyne speres, 
And after that the melodye herde he (60) 

That com^th of thilke speres thryes three, 
That welle is of musik and melodye 25 

In this world heer, and cause of armonye. 
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Than bad he him, syn erthe was so lyte, 

And ful of torment and of harde grace, 

That he ne shulde him in the world delyte. 

Than tolde he him in certeyn yeres space 

That ev^ry sterre shulde come into his place 5 

Ther it was first, and al shulde out of mynde 

That in this world is don of al mankynde. (70) 

Than prayde him Scipioun to telle hym al 

The wey to come in-to that hev$ne-blisse ; 

And he seyde, ' Know thyself first immortal, 10 

And loke ay besily thou werche and wysse 

To comoun profit, and thou shalt not mysse 

To comen swiftly to that place dere 

That ful of blysse is and of soules clere. 

' But brekers of the lawe, soth to seyn, is 

And lecherous folk, after that they be dede, 

Shul whirle aboute the erthe alwey in peyne, (80) 

Til many a world be passed, out of drede, 

And than, foryeven alle hir wikked dede, 

Than shul they come in-to that blysf ul place, 20 

To which to comen God thee sende his grace ! ' 

The day gan fallen, and the derke nyght, 

That reveth bestes from hir besynesse, 

Beraf te me my book for lakke of lyght, 

And to my bed I gan me for to dresse, 25 

Fulfild of thought and besy hevyiiess&\ 
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For bothe I hadde thyng which that I n'olde, (90) 

And ek I n'adde that thyng that I wolde. 

But fynally, my spirit at the laste, 

Forwery of my labour al the day, 

Took rest, that made me to slepe f aste ; 5 

And in my sleep I mette, as that I lay, 

How African right in the same array 

That Scipioun him saw before that tyde 

Was come and stood right at my beddes syde. 

The wery hunter, slepyng in his bed, 10 

To wode ayein his mynde goth anoon ; (100) 

The juge dremeth how his plees ben sped ; 

The carter dremeth how his carte is goon ; 

The riche of gold ; the knyght fight with his f oon ; 

The syke met he drynketh of the tonne ; 15 

The lover met he hath his lady wonne. 

Can I not seyn if that the cause were 

For I had red of African beforn, 

That made me to mete that he stood there, 

But thus seyde he : ' Thou hast thee so wel born 20 

In lokyng of myn olde book to-torn, (no) 

Of which Macrobie roghte not a lyte, 

That somdel of thy labour wolde I quyte.' i 

Cytherea, thou blisful lady swete, 

^^nt with thy fyrbrond dauntest whom thee lest, 25 
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And madest me this sweven for to mete, 

Be thou my helpe in this, for thou mayst best 

As wisly as I say thee north-northwest, 

Whan I began myn sweven for to wryte ; 

So yif me myght to ryme it and endyte. 5 



THE STORY 

This forseyd African me hente anoon, (120) 

And forth with him unto a gate me broghte 

Right of a park, walled with grene stoon ; 

And over the gate with lettres large y-wroghte 

Ther weren vers y-writen, as me thoghte, 10 * 

On eyther syde of f ul gret difference, 

Of which I shal now seyn the pleyn sentence. 

' Thurgh me men goon in-to that blisful place 

Of hertes hele and dedly woundes cure ; 

Thurgh me men gon un-to the welle of Grace 15 

Ther grene and lusty May shal ever endure ; (130) 

This is the wey to al good aventure ; 

Be glad, thou reder and thy sorwe of-caste. 

Al open am I, pas in and sped thee faste ! ' 

' Thurgh me men gon/ than spak that other syde, 20 

' Unto the mortal strokes of the spere 

Of which Disdayn and Daunger is the gyde, 

Ther never tre shal f ruyt ne leves bere. 

This streem you ledeth to the sorwML^etfc 
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Theras the fish in prison is al drye ; 

Th' eschewyng is only the remedye.' (140) 

Thise vers of gold and blak y-writen were, 

The whiche I gan astoni^d to beholde ; 

For with that oon encresede ay my fere, 5 

And with that other gan myn herte bolde ; 

That oon me hette, that other did me colde ; 

No wit hadde I, for errour, for to chese 

To entre or fleen, or me to save or lese. 

Right as, betwixen adamauntes two 10 

Of even myght, a pece of yren set, 

Ne hath no myght to meve to ne fro, — (150) 

For what that oon may hale that other let, — 

So ferde I, that n'yst$ whe'r me was bet 

To entre or lev$, til African, my gyde, is 

Me hente, and shoof in at the gates wyde. 

And seyde, ' It stondeth writen in thy face 

Thyn errour, though thou telle it not to me, 

But dred thee not to come in-to this place, 

For this writyng n'is no-thyng ment by thee, 20 

Ne by noon but he Loves servaunt be ; 

For thou of love hast lost thy tast, I gesse, (160) 

As seek man hath of swete and bitternesse. 

' But natheles, although that thou be dulle, 
It that thou canst not do, yit mayst thou se 25 



v. 
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For many a man that may not stonde a pulle, 

It liketh him at wrastlyng for to be, 

And demen yit whe'r he do bet or he ; 

And, if thou haddest cunnyng for t' endite, 

I shal thee shewe mater for to write.' 5 

With that my hond in his he took anoon, 

Of which I comfort caughte, and wente in faste ; (170) 

But Lord, so I was glad and wel begoon ! 

For ov^ral wher that I myn eyen caste 

Were trees clad with lev^s that ay shal laste, 10 

Eche in his kynde, of colour fresch and grene 

As emeraude, that joye it was to sene : 

The bilder 00k and eek the hardy asshe ; 

The piler elm, the cofre unto careyne; 

The box-tree piper ; holm to whippes lasshe ; 15 

The saylyng firr ; the cipres, deth to pleyne ; 

The sheter ew ; the asp for shaf tes pleyne ; (180) 

Th' olyve of pees, and eek the drunken vyne ; 

The victor palm, the laurer to devyne. 

A garden saw I f ul of blosmy bowes 20 

Upon a river in a grene mede, 

Thereas the swetnesse evermore y-now is ; 

With floures white, blewe, yelwe, and rede, 

And colde welle-stremes, no-thyng dede, 

That swommen ful of smale fisshes lighte, 25 

With fynnes rede and scales silver-brighte. 
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On ev^ry bough the briddes herde I synge, (190) 

With voys of aungel in her armonye ; 

Som besyede hem hir briddes forth to brynge. 

The litel cony^s to hir pley gunne hye ; 

And further al aboute I gan aspye 5 

The dredf ul roo, the buk, the hert and hynde, 

Squerels and bestes smale of gentil kynde. 

Of instruments of strenges in acord 

Herde I so pleye a ravisshyng swetnesse, 

That God, that maker is of al and Lord, 10 

Ne herde never beter, as I gesse ; (200) 

Therwith a wynd, unnethe it myght$ be lesse, 

Made in the leves grene a noyse sof te, 

Acordant to the foules songe on-lofte. 

The air of that place so attempre was 15 

That never was grevaunce of hoot ne cold ; 

There wex eek every holsom spice and gras, 

Ne no man may ther wexe seek ne old ; 

Yit was ther joye more a thousand-fold 

Than man can telle ; ne never wolde it nyghte, 20 

But ay cleer day to any marines sighte. (210) 

Under a tre beside a welle, I say 

Cupide our lord his arwes forge and file. 

And at his fet his bowe al redy lay, 

And Wille his doghter temprede al this while 25 

The hedes in the welle ; and with hir wyle 
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She couchede hem after that they shulde serve, 
Som for to slee, and som to wounde and kerve. 

Tho was I war of Plesaunce anon-ri£ht, 

And of Aray and Lust and Curtesye, 

And of the Craft that can and hath the myght (220) 5 

To doon by force a wyght to do f olye ; 

Disfigurat was she, I n'yl not lye ; 

And by himself, under an ok I gesse, 

Saw I Delyt that stood with Gentilesse. 

I saw Beaute, withouten any atyr ; xo 

And Youthe, ful of game and jolyte ; 

Foolhardinesse, Flatery and Desyr, 

Messagerye and Mede and other three, — 

Hir names shal not her be told for me, — 

And upon pilers grete of jasper longe, (230) 15 

I saw a temple of bras y-f ounded stronge. 

Aboute the temple daunseden alwey 

Wommen y-nowe, of whiche somme ther were 

Faire of hemself , and somme of hem wer$ gay ; 

In kirtels, al disshevel$ went$ they there, — 20 

That was hir office alwey, yeer by yere, — 

And on the temple of doves white and faire 

Saw I sittynge many an hundred paire. 

Before the temple-dor^, ful soberly, 

Dame Pees sat with a curteyn in hir hond, (24^ ** 
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And hir besyde, wonder discretly, 

Dam$ Pacience sittyng ther I fond 

With face pale, upon an hille of sond ; 

And aldernext within and eek withoute, 

Beheste and Art, and of hir folk a route. 5 

Within the temple, of syghes hote as fyr 

I herde a swogh that gan aboute renne ; 

Which$ syghes were engendred with Desyr 

That maden every auter for to brenne 

Of newe flaume ; and wel espy$d I thenne (250) 10 

That al the cause of sorwes that they drye 

Com of the bitter goddess^ Jelousye. 

The god Priapus saw I, as I wente 

Within the temple, in sov^reyn place stonde 

In swich aray as whan the asse him shente, 15 

With cry by nyght, and with his ceptre in honde. 

Ful besily men gunne assaye and fonde 

Upon his hede to sette, of sondry hewe 

Garlondes ful of freshe floures newe. 

And in a privee corner in desporte (260) 20 

Fond I Venus and hir porter Richesse, 

That was ful noble and hauteyn of hir porte ; 

Derk was that place, but afterward lightnesse 

I saw a lyte, unnethe it myghte be lesse, 

And on a bed of golds she lay to reste 25 

Til that the hote sonne gan to weste. 
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Hir gilte heres with a gdlden thred 

Y-bounden were, untressed as she lay, 

And naked fro the breste unto the hed 

Men myghte hir seen ; and sothly for to say, (270) 

The rem^naunt was wel kev^red to my pay, 5 

Right with a subtil kerchef of Valence ; 

Ther n'as no thikker cloth of no defence. 

The place yaf a thousand savours swote, 

And Bachus, god of wyn, sat hir besyde, 

And Ceres next, that doth of hungir bote ; 

And as I seyde, amyddes lay Cypride, 

To whom, on knees two yonge folkes cryde 

To ben hir help ; but thus I let hir lye, 

And ferther in the temple I gan espye (280) 

That, in dispit of Diane the chaste, is 

Ful many a bow y-broke heng on the wal, 

Of maydens swiche as gunne hir tymes waste 

In hir servyse ; and peynted over al 

Ful many a story of which I touche shal 

A fewe, as of Calyxte and Athalante, 20 

And many a mayde of which the name I wante. 

Semyramus, Candace, and Hercules, 

Biblis, Dido, Thisbe, and Piramus, 

Tristram, Isoude, Paris, and Achilles, (290) 

Eleyne, Cleopatre, and Troilus, 25 

Silla, and eek the moder of Romulus, — 
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Alle these were peynted on that other syde, 
And al hir love and in what plyt they dyde. 

Whan I was come ayen un-to the place 

That I of spak, that was so swote and grene, 

Forth welk I tho myselven to solace. 5 

Tho was I war wher that ther sat a quene 

That, as of light the somer-sunne shene 

Passeth the sterre, right so over mesure (300) 

She fairer was than any creature. 

And in a launde upon an hille of floures 10 

Was set this noble goddesse Nature. 

Of braunches were hir halles and hir boures 

Y-wrought after hir craft and hir mesure ; 

Ne there n'as foul that cometh of engendrure, 

That they ne were prest in hir presence, is 

To take hir doom and yeve hir audience. 

For this was on Seynt Valentynes day, 

Whan every bryd cometh ther to chese his make, (310) 

Of every kynde that men thynke may ; 

And that so huge a noyse gan they make, 20 

That erthe and eyr and tre and every lake 

So ful was, that unnethe was ther space 

For me to stonde, so ful was al the place. 

And right as Aleyn, in the ' Pleynt of Kynde/ 

Devyseth Nature of aray and face, 25 
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In swich aray men myghten hir ther fynde. 

This noble emperesse, f ul of grace, 

Bad every foul to take his owne place, (320) 

As they were wont alwey fro yeer to yere 

Seynt Valentynes day to stonden there. s 

• 

That is to seyn, the foules of ravyne 

Were hyest set, and than the foules smale, 

That eten as hem nature wolde enclyne, 

As worm, or thyng of which I telle no tale ; 

And water-foul sat lowest in the dale, xo 

But foul that lyv^th by seed sat on the grene, 

And that so fele that wonder was to sene. 

There myghte men the royal egle fynde, (330) 

That with his sharpe look perseth the sonne ; 

And other egles of a lower kynde, 15 

Of whiche that clerkes wel devyse cunne. 

Ther was the tyraunt with his fethres donne 

And greye, I men$ the goshauk that doth pyne 

To bryddes for his outrageous ravyne. 

The gentil faucon that with his feet distreyneth 20 

The kynges hond ; the hardy sperhauk eke, 

The quayles f 00 ; the merlion that peyneth 

Hymself f ul of te the larke for to seke ; (340) 

Ther was the douve, with hir eyen meke ; 

The jelous swan, ayens his deth that syngeth ; 25 

The oule eek, that of deth the bode bryngeth ; 
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The crane ge$unt, with his trompes soune ; 

The theef the chough, and eek the janglyng pye ; 

The scornyngc jay ; the eles f oo, the heroune ; 

The false lapwyng, f ul of trecherye ; 

The stare, that the counseyl can bewrye ; 5 

The tame ruddok, and the coward kyte ; 

The cuk, that orloge is of thorpes lyte ; (350) 

The sparwe, Venus sone ; the nyghtyngale, 

That clepeth forth the grene leves newe ; 

The swalow, morth^rer of the flyes smale 10 

That maken hony of floures fresshe of hewe ; 

The wedded turtel, with hire herte trewe, 

The pecok, with his aungels f ethres bright ; 

The fesaunt, scorner of the cok by nyght ; 

The waker goos ; the cukkow ever unkynde ; 15 

The popynjay, ful of delicasye ; 

The drake, stroyer of his owne kynde ; (360) 

The stork, the wreker of avouterye ; 

The hote cormeraunt of glotenye ; 

The raven wys ; the crow, with vois of care ; 20 

The throstel old ; the frosty feldefare. 

What shulde I seyn ? Of foules every kynde 
That in this world han fethres and stature, 
Men myghten in that place assembled fynde 
Befor? the noble goddesse Nature. 25 

yerich of hem did his besy cure 
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Benygnely to chese or for to take (370) 

By hir acord his formel or his make. 

But to the poynt, — Nature held on hir hond 

A formel egle, of shap the gentileste 

That ever she among hire werkes fond ; 5 

The moste benygne and the goodlieste ; 

In hir was every vertu at his reste 

So ferforth, that Nature hirself e hadde blisse 

To loke on hir and ofte hir bek to kisse. 

Nature, the vicaire of th' almyghty Lord, 10 

That hoot, cold, hevy, light, and moist, and dreye (380) 

Hath knyt with evene noumbres of acord, 

In esy vois began to speke and seye, 

' Foules, tak hede of my sentence, I preye 

And, for your ese in furtheryng of your nede, is 

As faste as I may speke I wol me spede. 

' Ye know wel how Seynt Valentynes day, 

By my statut and through my governaunce, 

Ye comen for to chese — and flee your way — 

Your makes, as I prike yow with plesaunce ; 20 

But natheles my rightful ordenaunce (390) 

May I nat lete for al this world to wynne, 

That he that most is worthy shal begynne. 

' The tercel egle, as that ye knowen wel, 

The foul royal, above yow in degree, 2%, 
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The wyse and worthy, secree, trewe as stel, 

Which I have formed, as ye may wel see, 

In every part as it best liketh me, — 

Hit nedeth not his shap yow to devyse, — 

He shal first chese and speken in his gyse. 5 

' And after him by order shul ye chese, (400) 

After your kynde, ev^rich as yow lyketh, 

And as your hap is shul ye wynne or lese ; 

But which of yow that love most entriketh 

God sende him hir that sorest for him syketh/ 10 

And therwithal the tercel gan she calle, 

And seyde, ' My sons, the choys is to thee falle. 

* But natheles, in this condicioun 

Mot be the choys of ev^rich that is here, 

That she agree to his eleccioun, is 

Whoso he be that shulde be hir fere ; (410) 

This 's our usage alwey from yeer to yere, 

And whoso may at this tyme have his grace, 

In blisful tyme he com into this place.' 

With hed enclyned and with humble chere 20 

This royal tercel spak, and tari^d nought : 

' Unto my sov^reyn lady, and nought my fere — 

I chese, and chese with wille and herte and thought, 

The formel on your hond, so wel y-wrought, 

Whos I am al and ever wol hir serve, 25 

"Do what hir list, to do me live or sterve. (420) 
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' Besechyng hir of mercy and of grace, 

As she that is my lady sovereyne, 

Or let me dye present in this place ; 

For certes, longe I may nat live in peyne, 

For in myn herte is corven every veyne ; S 

And havyng reward only to my trouthe, 

My dere herte, have of my wo som routhe ! 

' And if that I to hir be f ounde untrewe, 

Disobeysaunt, or wilful negligent, 

Avauntour, or in proces love a newe, (430) 10 

I preye to yow this be my jugement, 

That with these foules be I al to-rent, 

That ilke day that ever she me fynde 

To hir untrewe, or in my gilt unkynde. 

' And, syn that noon lov^th hir so wel as I, is 

Al be she never of love me behette, 

Than oughte she be myn thourgh hir mercy, 

For other bond can I noon on hir knette ; 

Ne never for no wo ne shal I lette 

To serven hir, how fer so that she wende; (440) 20 

Say what yow list, my tale is at an ende.' 

Right as the f resshe, rede rose newe 

Ayen the somer-sonne coloured is, 

Right so for shame al wexen gan the hewe 

Of this formel, whan that she herde al this ; 2$ 

She neyther answerde ' Wel/ ne seyde amys, 
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So sore abasshed was she, til that Nature 

Seyde, ' Doughter, dred yow nought, I yow assure.' 

Another tercel egle spak anoon, 

Of lower kynde, and seyde, ' That shal not be ! (450) 

I love hir bet than ye do, by Seynt John ! 5 

Or at te leste I love as wel as ye, 

And lenger have served hir in my degree ; 

And if she shulde have loved for long lovyng, 

To me allone hadde been the guerdonyng. 

' I dar eek seyn, if she me fynde fals, 10 

Unkynde, jangler, or rebel any wyse, 

Or jelous, do me hangen by the hals ! 

And, but I bere me in hir servyse, 

As wel as that my wit can me suffyse, (460) 

Fro poynt to poynt hir honour for to save, is 

Tak ye my lif and al the good I have.' 

The thridde tercel egle answerde tho, 

1 Now, sirs, ye seen the litel leyser here, 

For ev^ry foul cryeth out to ben ago 

Forth with his make, or with his lady dere, 20 

And eek Nature hirself ne wol not here, 

For tarying here, not half that I wolde seye, 

And but I speke I mot for sorwe deye. 

1 Of long servyse avaunte I me no-thing (470) 

But as possible is me to deye to-day 25 
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For wo, as he that hath ben languysshyng 

This$ twenty winter, and wel happen may 

A man may serven bet and more to pay 

In half a yer, although it were no more 

Than som man doth that hath served ful yore. 5 

1 1 sey not this by me, for I ne can 

Don no servyse that may my lady plese ; 

But I dar seyn I am hir trewest man, 

As to my dom, and f aynest wolde hir ese ; (480) 

At shorte wordes, til that deth me sese, 10 

I wol ben hires, whether I wake or wynke, 

And trewe in al that herte may bethynke.' 

i , 

Of al my lyf syn that day I was born 

So gentil plee in love or other thyng 

Ne herde never no man me beforn, is 

Whoso that hadde leyser and cunnyng 

For to reherse hir chere and hir spekyng ; 

And from the morwe gan this speche laste 

Til dounward drow the sonne wonder faste. (490) 

The noyse of foules for to ben delyvered 20 

So loude rong, ' Have doon and let us wende ! ' 

That wel wende I the wode hadde al to-shyvered. 

' Come of ! ' they cryde, s alias, ye wil us shende ! 

Whan shal your cursed pledyng have an ende ? 

How shulde a jug6 eyther party leve 25 

For yee or nay, withouten any preve ? ' 
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The goos, the cokkow, and the doke also, 

So cryden, ' Kek, kek ! ' ' Kokkow ! ' ' Quek, quek ! ' hye, 

That thurgh myn er^s the noyse wente tho. (500) 

The goos seyde, ' Al this n'is not worth a flye ! 

But I can shape hereof a remedye, 5 

And I wol sey my verdit faire and swythe, 

For water-foul, whoso be wrooth or blythe.' 

' And I for worm-foul ! ' quod the f ol cokkow ; 

' And I wol of myn owne autorite, 

For comun sped take on the charge now, — 10 

For to delyvere us is gret charite. , 

1 Ye may abyde a while yet, parde ! ' 

Seide the turtel, ' if it be your wille (510) 

A wight may speke, him were as fayr be stille.' 

' I am a seed-foul, oon th* unworthieste, is 

That wot I wel, and litel of cunnynge, 

But bet is that a wyghtes tonge reste, 

Than entremeten him of swich doynge 

Of which he neyther rede can, ne synge ; 

And whoso doth, ful foule himself acloyeth, 20 

For office uncommytted ofte anoyeth.' 

Nature, which that alway hadde an ere 
To murmur of the lewedness behynde, (520) 

With facound voys seyde, ' Hold your tunges there ! 
And I shal sone, I hope, a conseyl fynde, 25 

Yow to delyvere, and fro this noyse unbynde. 
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I juge, of every folk men shal oon calle 

To seyn the verdit for yow foules alle.* 

1 

Assented were to this conclusioun 

The briddes alle ; and foules of ravyne 

Han chosen first, by playn eleccioun, 5 

The terc^let of the faucon, to diffyne 

Al hir sentence as him list to termyne ; (530) 

And to Nature him gonnen to presente, 

And she accepteth him with glad entente. 

The terc^let seide then in this manere : 10 

' Ful hard were hit to preven by resoun 

Who loveth best this gentil formel here, 

For everich hath swich replicacioun 

That noon by skilles may be brought a-doun ; 

I can not se that arguments avayle ; 15 

Than semeth hit ther muste be batayle.' 

' Al redy ! ' quod these egles tercels tho. (540) 

' Nay, sirs/ quod he, s if that I dorste it seye 

Ye doon me wrong, myn tale is not y-do ; 

For sirs, ne taketh nought a-gref , I preye, 20 

It may not gon, as ye wolde, in this weye ; 

Oure is the voys that hath the charge in honde, 

And to the juges dome ye moten stonde ; 

' And therfor, pes ! I seye, as to my wit, 

Me wolde thynke how that the worthiest^ ***> 
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Of knyghthode, and lengest hath used hit, 

Moste of estat, of blod the gentileste, (550) 

Were sittyngest for hir, if that hir leste, 

And of these thre she wot hirself, I trowe, 

Which that he be, for hit is light to knowe.' 5 

The water-foules han her hedes leyd 

Togedre, and of a short avysement, 

Whan everich hadde his large golee seyd, 

They seyden sothly, al by oon assent, 

How that 'the goos, with hir facounde gent, 10 

That so desyreth to pronounce our nede, 

Shal telle our tale/ and preyden God hir spede. (560) 

And for these water-foules tho began 

The goos to speke, and in hir kakelynge 

She seyde, * Pees ! now tak keep every man, is 

And herkeneth which a resoun I shal brynge ; 

My wit is sharp, I love no taryinge ; 

I seye, I rede him, though he were my brother, 

But she wol love him let him take another.' 

1 Lo here ! a perfit resoun of a goos ! ' 20 

Quod tho the sperhauk, ' never mot she the ! 

Lo, swich it is to have a tunge loos ! (570) 

Now parde, fool, yet were it bet for thee 

Han holde thy pes, than shewed thy nycete ! 

It lyth nat in his wit, ne in his wille, 25 

But sooth, is seyd, "a fool can noght be stille." ' 



./ 
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The laughter aroos of gentil foules alle, 

And right anoon the seed-foul chosen hadde 

The turtel trewe, and gunne hir to hem calle 

And preyden hir to seyn the sothe sadde 

Of this matere, and asked what she radde. 5 

And she answerde, that pleynly hir entente (580) 

She wolde shewe, and sothly what she mente. 

* Nay, God forbede a lover shulde chaunge ! ' 
The turtel seyde, and wex for shame red ; 

1 Though that his lady evermore be straunge, 10 

Yet let him serven hir til he be deed. 

Forsothe I preyse noght the gooses reed, 

For though she deyde I wolde non other make, 

I vol ben hires til that the deth me take ! ' 

' Wei bourded/ quod the doke, ' by my hat ! 15 

That men shul loven alwey, causeles, (590) 

Who can a resoun f ynde or wit in that ? 
Daunceth he mery that is myrtheles ? 
Who shulde recche of that is reccheles ? ' 

* Kek, kek ! ' yit seyde the gos, ful wel and fayre, 20 
' There been mo sterres, God wot, than a payre ! ' 

* Now fy, cherl ! ' quod the gentil tercelet, 

' Out of the dong-hil com that word ful right, 

Thou canst not see what thyng is wel beset ; 

Thou farest by love as oules doon by light, 25 

The day hem blent, but wel they sen by nyght ; (&*>\ 
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Thy kynde is of so lowe a wrechednesse, 
That what love is thou canst nat see ne gesse.' 

Tho gan the cukkow put him forth in prees 

For foul that eteth worm, and seyde blyve, , 

' So 1/ quod he, ' may have my make in pees 5 

I recche nat how longe that ye stryve ; 

Lat ech of hem be soleyn al hir lyve ; 

This is my reed, syn they may not acorde, 

This shorte lessoun nedeth not recorded 

' Ye ! have the glotoun fild y-nogh his paunche, (610) 10 

Than are we wel/ seyde the merlioun ; 

' Thou murtherer of the heysugge on the braunche 

That broghte thee forth ! thou rewtheless glotoun ! 

Liv^ thou soleyn, wormes corrupcioun ! 

For no fors is of lakke of thy nature ! is 

Go, lewed be thou, while the world may dure ! ' 

' Now pees,' quod Nature, s I comaunde here ! 

For I have herd al your opinyoun, 

And in effect yet be we never the nere ; 

But fynally, this 's my conclusioun, — (620) 20 

That she hirself shal han th' eleccioun 

Of whom hir list, whoso be wrooth or blythe, 

Him that she chese, he shal hir han as swythe. 

1 For syn it may not here discussed be 

Who loveth hir best, as seyde the tercelet, 25 
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Than wol I don hir this favour, that she 

Shal han right him on whom hir herte is set, 

And he hir that his herte hath on hir knet, 

Thus juge I, Nature, for I may not lye 

To non estat, I have non other ye. (630) 5 

I But as for conseyl for to chese a make, 
If I were Resoun, certes than wolde I 
Conseyle yow the royal tercel take, 

As seyde the tercelet ful skylfully, 

As for the gentilest and most worthy 10 

Which I have wrought so wel to my plesaunce 

That to yow oughte been a suffisaimce.' 

With dredf ul vois the f ormel hir answerde : 

* Myn rightful lady, goddesse of Nature, 

Soth is that I am ever under your yerde, (640) 15 

Like as is everich other creature, 

And mot ben youres whil my lyf may dure ; 

And therfor graunteth me my firste bone, 

And myn entent I wol yow seyn right sone.' 

I I graunte it yow,' quod she, and right anon 20 
This f ormel egle spak in this degre : 

' Almyghty quene, unto this yer be gon 

I aske respit for to avise me, 

And after that to have my choys al f re ; 

This 's al and som that I wol speke and seye ; (650) 25 

Ye gete no more although ye do me deye. 
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1 1 wol not serven Venus ne Cupide, 

Forsothe as yet, by no manere weye.' 

' Now, syn it may non otherwyse betyde/ 

Quod tho Nature, ' here is no more to seye ; 

Than wolde I that these foules were aweye, 5 

Ech with his make, for tarying lenger here/ — 

And seyde hem thus, as ye shul after here. 

' To you speke I, ye tercelets/ quod Nature, 

' Beth of good herte and serveth, alle thre ; (660) 

A yeer n'is nat so longe to endure, 10 

And ech of yow peyne him in his degre 

For to do wel ; for, God wot, quit is she 

Fro you this yeer, what after so befalle ; 

This entremes is dressed for you alle.' 

And whan this werk al broght was to an ende, 15 

To ev^ry foul Nature yaf his make 

By even acorde, and on hir wey they wende ; 

And, Lord, the blisse and joye that they make ! 

For ech gan other in his wynges take, (670) 

And with hir nekkes ech gan other wynde, 20 

Thankyng alwey the noble quene of kynde. 

But first were chosen foules for to synge, 

As, yeer be yere, was alwey hir usance 

To synge a roundel at hir departynge, 

To don Nature honour and plesaunce. 25 

The note, I trowe, y-maked was in Fraunce ; 
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The word^s were swiche as ye may here fynde 
The nexte vers, as I now have in mynde. 



' Now welcom, somer, with thy sonne softe, 

That hast this wintres weders overshake (680) 

And driven awey the longe nyghtes blake- 5 

Seynt Valentyn, that art ful hy on-lofte, 
Thus syngen smale foules for thy sake 
Now welcom, somer, with thy sonne softe, 
That hast this wintres weders overshake. 

Wei han they cause for to gladen ofte, 10 

Sith ech of hem recovered hath his make ; 

Ful blisful mowe they ben when they awake. 

Now welcom, somer, with thy sonne softe, (690) 

That hast this wintres weders overshake 

And driven awey the longe nyghtes blake. 15 



And with the shoutyng whan the song was do 

That foules maden at hir flight awey, 

I wook, and other bokes tok me to, 

To rede upon ; and yet I rede alwey, 

In hope y-wys to rede so sum day, 20 

That I shall mete somthyng for to fare 

The bet ; and thus to rede I n'yl not spare. 



THE GOLDEN AGE 

A blisful lyf , a paisible and a swete, 

Ledden the peples in the former age ; 

They helde hem pai$d of fruites that they ete, 

Which that the feldes yave hem by usage, 

They ne were nat forpampred with outrage. 5 

Unknowen was the querne and eek the melle, 

They eten mast, hawes, and swych pounage, 

And dronken water of the colde welle. 

Yit n'as the ground nat wounded with the plough, 

But corn up-sprong, unsowe of mannes hond, (10) 10 

The which they gniden and eete nat half y-nough. 

No man yit knew the f orwes of his lond ; 

No man the fyr out of the flynt yit f onde ; 

Unkorven and ungrobbed lay the vyne ; 

No man yit in the morter spices gronde is 

To clarre, ne to sause of galentyne. 

No mader, welde, or wood no litestere 
Ne knew ; the flees was of his former hewe ; 
No flesh ne wyste offence of e|ge or spere ; 
No coyn ne knew man which was f als or trewe ; (20) 20 

66 
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No ship yit karf the wawes grene and blewe ; 
No marchaunt yit ne f ette outlandish ware ; 
) No trompes for the werres folk ne knewe, 
Ne toures heye and walles rounde or square. 

What sholde it han avayled to werreye? $ 

Ther lay no profit, ther was no richesse ; 

But cursed was the tyme, I dar wel seye, 

That men first dide hir swety besynesse 

To grobbe up metal lurkynge in darknesse, 

And in the ryveres fyrst gemmes soghte (30) 10 

Alias ! than sprong up al the cursednesse 

Of covetyse that fyrst our sorwe broughte ! 

Thise tyraunts putte hem gladly nat in pres 

No wyldness$ ne no busshes for to wynne 

Ther poverte is, as seith Diogenes, 15 

Theras vitaile is eek so skars and thinne, 

That noght but mast or apples is therinne; 

But theras bagges been and fat vitaile 

Ther wol they gon and spare for no synne 

With al hir ost the cyte for t' asayle. (40) 20 

Yit were n <> paleis-chaumbres, ne non halles ; 

In caves and in wodes softe and swete, 

Slepten this blissed folk withoute walles, 

On gras or lev^s in parfit joye and quiete ; 

No down of feth^res, ne no bleched shete 25 

Was kid to hem, but in seurtee they slepte. 
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Hir hertes were al oon withoute galles, 
Ev^rich of hem his feith to other kepte. 

Unforged was the hauberk and the plate ; 
The lambish peple, voyded of alls vyce, (so) 

Hadden no fantasye to debate, 5 

But ech of hem wolde other wel cheryce. 

• • • • • •  

Alias ! alias ! now may men wepe and crye ! 

For in our dayes n'is but covetyse, 

And doublenesse, and tresoun, and envye, 

Poysoun, manslaughtre, and mordre in sondry wyse. 10 



FORTUNE 

I. The Complaint against Fortune 

This wrecched worldes transmutacioun, 

As wele or wo, now poure and now honour, 

Withouten ordre or wys discrecioun 

Governed is by Fortunes errour ; 

But natheles the lak of hir favour is 

Ne may not don me singen, though I dye, 

f J'ay tout perdu mon temps et mon labour': 

For fynally, Fortune, I thee defye. 
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Yit is me left the light of my resoun 

To knowen frend fro fo in thy mirour. (10) 

So muche hath yit thy whirlyng up and doun 

Y-taught me for to knowen in an hour. 

But trewely, no force of thy reddour $ 

To him that ov^r himself hath the maystrye 

My suffisaunce shal be my socour : 

For fynally, Fortune, I thee defye. 

Socrates, thou stedfast champioun, 

She never mighte be thy tormentour ; 10 

Thou never dreddest hir oppressioun 

Ne in hir chere founds thou no savour. (20) 

Thou knewe wel the deceit of hir colour 

And that hir moste worship is to lye. 

1 know hir eek a f als dissimulour ; 15 
For fynally, Fortune, I thee defye ! 



II. Fortune's Answer 

* No man is wrecched, but himself it wene 

And he that hath himself hath suffisaunce. 

Why seyst 'ow than I am to thee so kene 

That hast thyself out of my governaunce ? 20 

Sey thus : " Graunt mercy of thyn haboundaunce 

That thou hast lent or this." Why wolt thou stryve ? (30) 

What wost 'ow yit how I thee wol avaunce ? 

And eek thou hast thy beste frend alyve ! 
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' I have thee taught divisioun bitwene 

Frend of effect, and frend of countenaunce; 

Thee nedeth nat the galle of noon hyene, 

That cureth yen derk? fro hir penaunce ; 

Now seest W cleer, that were in ignoraunce. 5 

Yit halt thyn ancre, and yit thou mayst arryve 

Ther bountee berth the keye of my substaunce : 

And eek thou hast thy beste frend alyve ! (40) 

' How many have I refused to sustene 

Sin I thee fostred have in thy plesaunce ! 10 

Wolt 'ow than make a statute on thy quene 

That I shal been ay at thyn ordinaunce ? 

Thou born art in my regne of variaunce, 

About? the wheel with other most thou dryve. 

My lore is bet than wikke is thy grevaunce : 15 

And eek thou hast thy beste frend alyve ! ' 



III. The Complaint 

Thy lore I dampne, hit is adversitee. 

My frend mayst 'ow nat reven, blynd goddesse ! (50) 

That I thy frendes knowe, I thanke thee. 

Tak hem agayn, lat hem go lye on presse ! 20 

The negardye in kepyng hir richesse 

Prenostik is thou wolt hir tour assayle ; 

Wikke appetyt comth ay before seknesse : 

In general, this reule may nat fayle. 
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IV. The Answer 

1 Thou pinchest at my mutabilitee, 

For I thee lente a drope of my richesse, 

And now me lyketh to withdrawe me. 

Why sholdest 'ow my realtee oppresse ? (60) 

The see may ebbe and flowen more or lesse ; 5 

The welkin hath might to shyne, reyne, or hayle; 

Right so mot I kythen my brotelnesse : 

In general, this reule may nat fayle. 

' Lo, th' execucion of the magestee 

That al purveyeth of his rightwysnesse 10 

That same thyng " Fortime " clepen ye, 

Ye blynde bestes, ful of lewednesse I 

The hevene hath propretee of sikernesse ; 

This world hath ever resteles travayle ; (70) 

Thy laste day is ende of myn intresse : is 

In general, this reule may nat fayle.' 



Lenvoy of Fortune 

Princes, I prey you of your gentilesse 

Lat nat this man on me thus crye and pleyne, 

And I shal quyte you your bisynesse 

At my requeste, as three of you or tweyne ; 20 

And, but you list releve him of his peyne, 
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Preyeth his beste frend, of his noblesse. 
That to som bettre estat he may atteyne. 



TRUTH — A BALADE OF GOOD COUNSEL 

Flee fro the prees, and dwells with sothfastnesse 

Suffice thyn owne thyng though hit be smal ; 

For hord hath hate and clymbyng tikelnesse, 5 

Prees hath envye, and wele blent ov$ral ; 

Savour no more than thee bihove shal ; 

Werk wel thyself, that other folk canst rede, 

And trouthe shal delivere, it is no drede. 

Tempest thee noght al croked to redresse 10 

In trust of hir that turneth as a bal : 

Greet reste stant in litel besynesse ; (10) 

And eek be war to sporne ageyn an al ; 

Stryve noght, as doth the crokke with the wal. 

Daunte thyself, that dauntest oth^res dede, is 

And trouthe shall delivere, it is no drede. 

That thee is sent, recyve in buxumnesse, 

The wrastling for this worlde axeth a fal. 

Her n'is non hoom, her n'is but wildernesse. 

Foith, pilgrim, forth ! Forth, beste, out of thy stal, 20 

Know thy contree, look up, thank God of al ; 
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Hold the hy§ wey, and lat thy gost thee lede, (20) 
And trouthe shall delivere, it is no drede. 



Envoy 

Therfore, thou vache, lev$ thyn old wrecchednesse 

Unto the worlde ; leve now to be thral ; 

Cry him mercy, that of his hy goodnesse 

Made thee of noght, and in especial 

Draw unto him, and pray in general 

For thee, and eek for other, hevenlich mede ; 

And trouthe shall delivere, it is no drede. 



TRUE NOBILITY 

The firste stok and fader of gentilesse, 10 

What man that claymeth gentil for to be 

Moste folowe his trace, and alle his wittes dresse 

Vertu to sewe and vyces for to flee. 

For unto vertu longeth dignitee, 15 

And nought the revers, saufly dar I deme, 

Al were he mytre, croune, or diademe. 

This firste stok was ground of rightwysnesse, 
Trewe of his word, sobre, pitous and free, 



j 
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Clene of his goste and loved besynesse, (10) 

Ageynst the vyce of slouthe, in honestee; 

And but his heir lov$ vertu, as dide he. 

He n'is nought gentil though he riche seme, 

Al were he mitre, croune, or diademe. 5 

Vyce may wel be heyr to old richesse, 

But ther may no man, as ye may wel see, 

Bequethe his heyr his vertuous noblesse; 

That is appropred unto no degree, 

But to the firste Fader in magestee, 10 

That maketh him his heyr that wol him queme, (ao) 

Al were he mytre, croune, or diademe. 



THE STORY OF THISBE — FROM THE 
LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN 

At Babiloyne whilom fil it thus, — 

The whiche toun the queen Semyramus 

Leet dichen al about, and walles make 15 

Ful hye, of harde tiles wel y-bake. 

Ther were dwellynge in this noble toune (710) 

Two lordes, which that were of gret renoune, 

And woneden so neigh upon a grene, 

That ther n'as but a stoon-wal hem betwene, 20 

As of te in grete tounes is the wone. 

And sooth to seyn, that o man had a sone, 
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Of al that londe oon of the lustieste ; 

That other had a doghter the faireste 

That estward in the world was tho dwellynge. 

The name of everich gan to other sprynge, 

By wommen that were neyghebores aboute ; (720) 5 

For in that contre yit, withouten doute, 

Maydens ben y-kept for jelousye 

Ful streyte, lest they diden som folye. 

This yonge man was cleped Piramus, 
And Tisbe highte the maide, — Naso seith thus. 10 

And thus by report was hir name y-shove, 
That as they wex in age, wex hir love. 
And certeyn, as by reson of hir age, 
Ther myghte have ben betwex hem mariage, 
But that hir fadres n'olde it not assente, (730) 15 

And both in love y-like sore they brente, 
That noon of al hir frendes myghte it lette. 
But prively somtyme yit they mette 
By sleight, and spoken som of hir desire ; 
As wre the glede and hotter is the fire, — 20 

Forbede a love, and it is ten so wood. 

This wal, which that bitwixe hem bothe stood, 
Was cloven a-two, right fro the toppe adoun, 
Of olde tyme, of his fundacioun. 

But yit this clyfte was so narwe and lite (740) 25 

It was nat seene, dere y-nogh a myte. 
But what is that that love kan nat espye ? 
Ye lovers two, if that I shal nat lye, 
Ye f ounden first this litel narwe clif te ; 
And with a soune as sof te as any shryfte, ^ 
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They lete hir wordes thurgh the clif te pace, 

And tolden, while they stoden in the place, 

Al hir compleynt of love, and al hir wo, 

At every tyme whan they dorste so. 

Upon the o syde of the wal stood he, s 

And on that other syde stood Tisbe, (750) 

The swote soun of other to receyve. 

And thus her wardeyns wolde they disceyve, 
And ev^ry day this wall they wolde threte, 
And wisshe to God that it were doun y-bete. 10 

Thus wolde they seyn : ' Alias, thou wikked wall I 
Thurgh thyn envye thou us lettest al ! 
Why n'ylt 'ow cjeve, or fallen al a-two ? 
Or at the leste, but thou woldest so, 
Yit woldest 'ow but ones let us mete, (760) 15 

Or ones that we myghte kyssen swete, 
Than were we covered of oure cares colde. 
But natheles, yit be we to thee holde, 
In as much as thou suff rest for to goon 
Our wordes thurgh thy lyme and eke thy stoon ; 20 

Yet oghte we with thee ben wel apayde.' 

And whan these idel wordes weren sayde, 
The colde wal they wolden kysse of stoon, 
And take hir leve, and forth they wolden goon. 
And this was gladly in the even-tyde, (770) 25 

Or wonder erly, lest men it espyde. 
And longe tyme they wroghte in this manere, 
Til on a day, whan Phebus gan to clere — 
Aurora with the stremes of hire hete 
Had dried up the dewe of herbes wete — 30 
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Unto this clyf te, as it was wont to be, 

Com Piramus, and after com Tisbe. 

And plighten trouthe fully in her f aye, 

That ilke same nyght to stele awaye, 

And to begile hir wardeyns everychon (780) 5 

And forth out of the citee for to gon. 

And, for the feldes ben so broode and wide, 

For to mete in o place at o tyde, 

They sette mark hir metyng sholde bee 

Ther Kyng Nynus was graven, under a tree, — xo 

For olde payens, that ydoles heri^de, 

Useden tho in feldes to ben beriede, — 

And faste by his grave was a welle. 

And, shortly of this tale for to telle, 

This cov^naunt was affermed wonder faste ; (790) 15 

And longe hem thoghte that the sonne laste, 

That it n'ere goon under the see adoun. ] 

This Tisbe hath so greet affeccioun, 
And so gret lykyng Piramus to see, 
That whan she seigh hir tyme myghte bee, 90 

At nyght she stal awey ful prively, 
With hir face y-wympled subtilly. 
For al hir frendes, for to save hir trouthe, 
She hath forsake ; alias, and that is routhe, 
That ever woman wolde be so trewe (800) 25 

To trusten man, but she the bet hym knewe ! 

And to the tree she goth a ful good paas, 
For love made hir so hardy in this caas ; 
And by the welle adoun she gan hir dresse. 
Alias ! than comth a wilde leonesse 30 
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Out of the wod$, withouten more arreste, 

With blody mouth, of stranglynge of a beste, 

To drynken of the well? theras she sat. 

And whan that Tisbe had espyed that, 

She ryst hir up, with a ful drery herte, (810) 5 

And in a cave with dredf ul foot she sterte, 

For by the mone she saugh it wel withalle. 

And as she ranne, hir wympel leet she falle, 

And took noon hede, so sore she was awhaped, 

And ek§ so glade that she was escaped ; xo 

And ther she syt, and darketh wonder stille. 

Whan that this lyonesse hath dronke hir fille, 

AboutQ the welle gan she for to wynde, 

And ryght anon the wympel gan she fynde, 

And with hir blody mouth it al to-rente. (820) 15 

Whan this was don, no lenger she ne stente, 

But to the wode hir wey than hath she nome. 

And at the laste this Piramus is come, 
But al to longe, alias, at horn was he ! 
The mone shon, men myghte wel y-see, 20 

And in his wey, as that he com ful faste, 
Hise eyen to the grounde adoun he caste ; 
And in the sonde as he behelde adoun, 
He seigh the steppes brode of a lyoun ; 
And in his herte he sodeynly agroos, (830) 25 

And pale he wex, therwith his heer aroos, 
And nere he com, and found the wympel torn. 
' Alias/ quod he, ' the day that I was born ! 
This o nyght wol us lovers bothe slee ! 
How shulde I axen mercy of Tisbe, 30 
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Whan I am he that have yow slayn, alias ? 

My bydyng hath yow slayn as in this cas ! 

Alias, to bidde a woman goon by nyghte 

In place theras peril fallen myghte ! 

And I so slow ! alias, I n'adde be (840) 5 

Her in this place, a furlong-wey or ye ! 

Now what lyoun that be in this foreste, 

My body mote he renden, or what beste 

That wilde is, gnawen mote he now my herte ! ' 

And with that worde he to the wympel sterte, 10 

And kiste it of te, and wepte on it fill sore ; 

And seyde, ' Wympel, alias ! ther n'is no more, 

But thou shalt fele as wel the blood of me, 

As thou hast felt the bledynge of Tisbe.' 

And with that worde he smot hym to the herte ; (850) 15 

The blood out of the wounde as brode sterte 

As water, whan the conduyt broken is. 

Now Tisbe, which that wyste nat of this, 
But sittyng in hir drede, she thoghte thus : 
' If it so falle that my Piramus 20 

Be comen hider, and may me nat y-fynde, 
He may me holden fals, and eke unkynde.' 
And out she comth, and afte r hym gan espien 
Bothe with hire herte and with hire eyen ; 
And thoghte, 1 1 wol him tellen of my drede, (860) 25 

Bothe of the lyonesse and al my dede.' 
And at the laste hir love than hath she founde, 
Betyng with his heles on the grounde, 
Al blody ; and therwithal abak she sterte, 
And lyke the wawes quappe gan hir herte, 30 
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And pale as box she wax, and in a throwe 
Avised hir, and gan him wel to knowe, 
That it was Piramus, hir herte dere. 

Who koude write which a dedly chere 
Hath Tisbe now ? and how hir heer she rente ? (870) 5 
And how she gan hirselve to turmente ? 
And how she ly th and swowneth on the grounde ? 
And how she wep of teres f ul his wounde ? 
How medleth she his blood with hir compleynte ? 
How with his blood hirselven gan she peynte ? 10 

How clippeth she the dede corps ? alias, 
How doth this wof ul Tisbe in this cas ? 
How kysseth she his frosty mouth so cold ? 
1 Who hath don this ? and who hath ben so bold 
To sleen my leef ? O spek, my Piramus ! (880) 15 

I am thy Tisbe, that thee calleth thus ! ' 
And therwithal she lyfteth up his heed. 

This woful man, that was nat fully deed, 
Whan that he herde the name of Tisbe crien, 
On hire he caste his hevy dedly yen, 20 

And doun agayn, and yeldeth up the gost. 

Tisbe rist up, withouten noyse or bost, 
And saugh hir wympel and his empty shethe, 
And eke his swerd that him hath don to dethe. 
Than spak she thus : ' Thy woful hand/ quod she, (890) 25 
1 Is strong y-nogh in swich a werke to me ; 
For love shal yive me strengthe and hardynesse, 
To make my wounde large y-nogh, I gesse. 
I wol thee folowen ded, and I wol be 
Felawe and cause ek of thy deeth,' quod she. 30 
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' And thogh that nothing save thy deth only 

Myghte thee fro me departe trewely, 

Thou shal no more departe now fro me 

Than fro the deth, for I wol go with thee. 

And now, ye wrecched jelous fadres oure, (900) 5 

We, that weren whilom children youre, 

We prayen yow, withouten more envye, 

That in o grave i-fere we moten lye, 

Syn love hath broght us to this pitous ende. 

And ryghtwis God to every lover sende, 10 

That loveth trewely, more prosperite 

Than ever yet had Piramus and Tisbe. 

And let no gentil woman hir assure, 

To putten hir in swiche an aventure. 

But God forbede but a woman kan (910) 15 

Ben al so trewe in lovyng as a man, 

And for my parte I shal anon it kythe.' 

And with that worde his swerd she took as swithe, 
That warm was of hir loves blood, and hot, 
And to the herte she hirselven smot. 20 

And thus are Tisbe and Piramus ago. 
Of trewe men I fynde but fewe mo 
In al my bookes, save this Piramus, 
And therfore have I spoken of hym thus 
For it is deyntee to us men to fynde (920) 25 

A man that kan in love he trewe and kynde. 
Here may ye seerf, what lover so he be, 
A woman dar and kan as wel as he. 



THE PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES 

Whan that Aprille with his? shoures soote 
The droghte of March hath perced to the roote, 
And bathed ev^ry veyne in swich Ucour 
Of which vertu engendred is the flour ; 
Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth S 

Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne, 
And smale fow^les maken melodye, 
That slepen al the nyght with open ye, — (10) 10 

So priketh hem Nature in hir corages, — 
Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, 
And palmer^s, for to seken straunge strondes 
To feme halwes, kowthe in sondry londes ; 
And specially, from ev^ry shires ende 15 

Of Engelond, to Caunturbury they wende, 
The hooly blisful martir for to seke, 
That hem hath holpen whan that they were seke. 

Bifil that in that seson on a day, 
In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, (20) 20 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrymage 
To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 

82 
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At nyght were come into that hostelrye 

Wei nyne and twenty in a compaignye, 

Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 

In felaweshipe, and pilgrim^ were they aUe 

That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 5 

The chambres and the stables weren wyde, 

And wel we weren esed at te beste. 

And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, (30) 

So hadde I spoken with hem everychon, 

That I was of hir felaweshipe anon, 10 

And made forward erly for to ryse, 

To take oure wey, theras I yow devyse. 

But nathelees, whil I have tyme and space, 
Er that I ferther in this tale pace, 

Me thynketh it accordaunt to resoun 15 

To telle yow al the condicioun 
Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 

And whiche they weren and of what degree, (40) 

And eek in what array that they were inne ; 
And at a knyght than wol I first bigynne. 20 

A Knyght ther was and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To riden out, he loved chivalrie, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisie. 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, 25 

And therto hadde he riden, no man ferre, 
As wel in Cristendom as hethenesse, 
And ever honoured for his worthynesse. (so) 

At \lisaundre he was whan it was wonne ; 
Ful of te tyme he hadde the bord bigonne 
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Aboven alle nacions in Pruce. 

In Lettow hadde he reysed and in Ruce, 

No cristen man so ofte of his degree. 

In Gernade at the seege eek hadde he be 

Of Algezir, and riden in Belmarye. $ 

At Lyeys was he, and at Satalye, 

Whan they were wonne ; and in the Grete See 

At many a noble armee hadde he be. (60) 

At mortal batailles hadde he been fiftene, 

And foughten for oure feith at Tramyssene 10 

In lystes thries, and ay slayn his foo. 

This ilke worthy knyght hadde been al-so 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye 
Agayn another hethen in Turkye ; 

And evermoore he hadde a sovereyn prys. 15 

And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meeke as is a mayde. 
He nevere yet no vileynye ne sayde, (70) 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight. 
He was a verray parfit, gentil knyght. 20 

But for to tellen yow of his array, 
His hors were goode, but he ne was nat gay ; 
Of fustian he wered a gypon 
Al bismotered with his habergeon, 

For he was late y-come from his viage, 25 

And wente for to doon his pilgrymage. 

With hym ther was his sone, a yong Squier, 
A lovyere and a lusty bacheler, (80) 

With lokkes crulle as they were leyd in presse. 
~? twenty yeer of age he was, I gesse. 30 
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Of his stature he was of ev^ne lengthe, 

And wonderly delyvere and greet of strengthe ; 

And he hadde been somtyme in chyvachie, 

In Flaundres, in Artoys and Pycardie, 

And born hym weel, as of so litel space, 5 

In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 

Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 

Al f ul of f resshe floures whyte and rede ; (90) 

Syngynge he was, or floytynge, al the day ; 

He was as fressh as is the morithe of May. 10 

Short was his gowne, with sieves longe and wyde ; 

Wei koude he sitte on hors and f aire ryde ; 

He koude songes make and wel endite, 

Juste and eek daunce and weel purtreye and write. 

So hoote he lov^de that by nyghtertale is 

He sleep na-moore than dooth a nyghtyngale. 

Curteis he was, low^ly and servysable, 

And carf biforn his fader at the table. (100) 

A yeman hadde he and servaunts na-mo 
At that tyme , for hym liste ride so ; 20 

And he was clad in cote and hood of grene. 
A sheef of pecok arwes, bright and kene, 
Under his belt he bar ful thriftily. 
Wel koude he dresse his takel yemanly — 
His arwes drouped noght with feth^res lowe — 25 

And in his hand he baar a myghty bowe. 
A not-heed hadde he, with a broun visage. 
Of woodecraft wel koude he al th' usage. (no) 

Upon his arm he baar a gay bracer, 
And by his syde a swerd and a bok^ler, 33 
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And on that oother syde a gay daggere, 

Harneised wel and sharpe as point of spere ; 

A Cristophere on his brest of silver sheene ; 

An horn he bar, the bawdryk was of grene. 

A f orster was he, soothly as I gesse. $ 

Ther was al-so a Nonne, a Prioresse, 
That of hir smylyng was ful symple and coy; 
Hire gretteste ooth was but by Seinte Loy, (120) 

And she was cleped madame Eglentyne. 
Ful weel she song the service dyvyne, 10 

Entuned in hir nos? ful semely ; 
And Frenssh she spak ful faire and fetisly 
After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
For Frenssh of Parys was to hire unknowe. 

At mete wel y-taught was she withalle : is 

She leet no morsel from hir lippes falle, 
Ne wette hir f yngres in hir sauce depe ; 
Wel koude she carie a morsel and wel kepe, (130) 

That no drope ne fille upon hire breste ; 
In curteisie was set ful muchel hir leste. 20 

Hire over-lippe wyped she so clene, 
That in hir coppe ther was no ferthyng sene 
Of grece', whan she dronken hadde hir draughte. 
Ful semely after hir mete she raughte, 
And sikerly she was of greet desport ; 25 

And ful plesaunt and amyable of port, 
And peyned hire to countrefete' cheere 
Of court, and been estatlich of manere, (140) 

And to ben holden digne of reverence. 
But for to speken of hire conscience, 30 
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She was so charitable and so pitous 

She wolde wepe, if that she saugh a mous 

Kaught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 

Of smale houndes hadde she that she fedde 

With rosted flessh, or milk and wastel-breed ; 5 

But soor^j wept^ she if oon of hem were deed, 

Or if men smoot it with a yerd^ smerte ; 

And al was conscience and tendre herte. (150) 

Ful semyly hir wympul pynched was ; 
Hire nose tretys, hir eyen greye as glas, 10 

Hir mouth ful smal and therto sof te and reed, 
But sikerly she hadde a fair f orheed ; 
It was almost a sparine brood I trdwe, 
For, hardily, she was nat undergrowe. 
Ful fetys was hir cloke, as I was war; 15 

Of smal coral aboute hire arm she bar 
A peire of bedes, gauded al with grene, 
And theron heng a brooch of gold ful sheene, (160) 

On which ther was first write a crowned A, 
And after Amor vincit omnia. 20 

Another Nonne with hire hadde she 
That was hire chapeleyne, and preestes thre. 

A Monk ther was, a fair for the maistrie, 
An outrider?, that lovede venerie ; 

A manly man, to been an ab^ot able. 25 

Ful many a deyntee hors hadde he in stable, 
And whan he rood men myghte his brydel here 
Gynglen in a whistlynge wynd als clere, (170) 

And eek as loude, as dooth the chapel-belle 
Theras this lord was keper of the celle. ^ 
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The reule of Seint Maure, or of Seint Beneit, 

By-cause that it was old and somdel streit, — 

This ilke monk leet olde thynges pace, 

And heeld after the newe world the space. 

He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen $ 

That seith that hunters beth nat hooly men, 

Ne that a monk whan he is recchelees 

Is likned til a fissh that 's waterlees ; (180) 

This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre, 

But thilke text heeld he nat worth an oystre. 10 

And I seyde his opinioun was good ; 

What sholde he studie and make hymselven wood, 

Upon a book in cloystre alwey to poure, 

Or swynken with his handes and laboure, 

As Austyn bit ? how shal the world be served ? 15 

Lat Austyn have his swynk to him reserved. 

Therfore he was a prikasour aright ; 

Grehound^s he hadde, as swift as fow^l in flight. (190) 

Of prikyng and of huntyng for the hare 

Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 20 

I seigh his sieves y-purfil^d at the hond 
With grys, and that the f yneste of a lond ; 
And for to festne his hood under his chyn 
He hadde of gold wroght a ful curious pyn, 
A lov^-knotte in the gretter end§ ther was. 25 

His heed was ballad that shoon as any glas, 
And eek his face as he hadde been enoynt. x 
He was a lord ful fat and in good poynt ; (200) 

Hise eyen stepe and rollynge in his heed, 
That stemed as a forneys of a leed ; 30 
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His bootes souple, his hors in greet estaat, 

Now certeinly he was a fair prelaat. 

He was nat pale, as a forpyned goost ; 

A fat swan lov?d he best of any roost. 

His palfrey was as broun as is a berye. 5 

A Frere ther was, a wantown and a merye, 
A lymytour, a f ul solempne man ; 

In all? the ordres foure is noon that kan (210) 

So muchel of daliaunce and fair langage. 
He hadde maad ful many a manage, 10 

Of yonge wommen at his ow?ne cost ; 
Unto his ordre he was a noble post. 
Ful wel bilov?d and famulier was he 
With frankeleyns ov?ral in his contree, 
And eek with worthy wommen of the toun ; is 

For he hadde power of confessioun, 
As seyde hymself , more than a curat, 
For of his ordre he was licenciat. 

Ful swetely herde he confessioun, (220) 

And plesaunt was his absolucioun. 20 

He was an esy man to yev? penaunce 
Theras he wist? to have a good pitaunce ; 
For unto a pour6 ordre for to yive 
Is signe that a man is wel y-shryve ; 
For, if he yaf , he dorste make avaunt as 

He wiste that a man was repentaunt. 
For many a man so harde is of his herte 
He may nat wepe althogh hym soore smerte ; 
Therfore instede of wepynge and preyeres (230) 

Men moot? yev? silver to the poure freres. ^ 
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His typet was ay f arsed full of knyves 
And pynnes, for to yeven yonge wyves ; 
And certeinly he hadde a murye note ; 
Wei koude he synge and pleyen on a rote. 
Of yeddynges he baar outrely the pris ; 5 

His nekke whit was as the flour-de-lys, 
Therto he strong was as a champioun. 
He knew the tavernes well in all the toun (240) 

And everich hostiler and tappestere 
Bet than a lazar or a beggestere ; 10 

For unto swich a worthy man as he 
Acorded nat, as by his facultee, 
To have with sike lazars aqueyntaunce. 
It is nat honeste, it may nat avaunce 
For to deelen with no swiche poraille, is 

But al with riche and selleres of vitaille ; 
And overal, theras profit sholde arise, 
Curteis he was and lowely of servyse. (250) 

Ther n'as no man no-wher so vertuous ; 
He was the beste beggere in his hous. 20 

For thogh a wydwe hadde noght a sho, 
So plesaunt was his l In principio,' 
Yet wolde he have a f erthyng er he wente ; 
His purchas was wel bettre than his rente. 
And rage he koude, as it were right a whelpe. 25 

In love-dayes ther koude he muchel helpe, 
For there he was nat lyk a cloysterer 
With a thredbare cope, as is a poure scoler, (260) 

But he was lyk a maister, or a pope. 
Of double worstede was his semycope, 30 
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That rounded as a belle, out of the presse. 

Somwhat he lipsed for his wantownesse, 

To make his Englissh sweet upon his tonge ; 

And in his harpyng, whan that he hadde spnge, 

His eyen twynkled in his heed aryght 5 

As doon the sterres in the frosty nyght. 

This worthy lymytour was cleped Huberd. 

A Marchant was ther with a forked berd, (270) 

In motelee, and hye on horse he sat ; 
Upon his heed a Flaundryssh bever-hat ; 10 

His bootes clasped faire and fetisly. 
His resons he spak ful solempnely, 
Sownynge alway th' encrees of his wynnyng. 
He wolde the see were kept for any thing 
Bitwixe Middelburgh and Orewelle. is 

Wei koude he in eschaunge sheeldes selle. 
This worthy man ful wel his wit bisette ; 
Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette, (280) 

So estatly was he of his governaunce 
With his bargaynes and with his chevyssaunce. 20 
Forsothe he was a worthy man withalle 
But, sooth to seyn, I n'oot how men hym calle. 

A Clerk ther was of Oxenf ord al-so 
That unto logyk hadde longe y-go. 
As leene was his hors as is a rake, 25 

And he n'as nat right fat, I undertake, 
But looked holwe, and therto sobrely. 
Ful thredbare was his overeste courtepy ; (290) 

For he hadde geten hym yet no benefice, 
Ne was so worldly for to have office. ^ 
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For hym was lev^re have at his beddes heed 

Twenty bookes clad in blak or reed 

Of Aristotle and his philosophic, 

Than robes riche, or fithele, or gay sautrie. 

But al be that he was a philosophre, 5 

Yet hadd& he but litel gold in cof re ; 

But al that he myghte of his freendes hente 

On bookes and his lernynge he it spente, (300) 

And bisily gan for the soules preye 

Of hem that yaf hym wherwith to scoleye. 10 

Of studie took he moost cure and moost heede, 

Noght o word spak he more than was neede, 

And that was seyd in forme and reverence, 

And short and quyk and ful of hy sentence. 

Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche 15 

And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche. 

A Sergeant of the Lawe, war and wys, 
That often hadde been at the parvys, (310) 

Ther was al-so, ful riche of excellence. 
Discreet he was, and of greet reverence ; 20 

He semed swich, hise wordes wer^n so wise. 
Justice he was ful often in assise, 
By patente and by pleyn commissioun, 
For his science and for his heigh renoun. 
Of fees and robes hadde he many oon ; 25 

So greet a purchasour was no-wher noon. 
Al was fee symple to hym in effect, 
His purchasyng myghte nat been infect. (320) 

No-wher so bisy a man as he ther n'as, 
And yet he semed bisier than he was. 3< 
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In termes hadde he caas and doomes alle 
That from the tyme of kyng William were falle; 
Therto he coude endite and make a thyng, 
Ther koude no wight pynchen at his writyng ; 
And ev^ry statut coude he pleyn by rote. 5 

He rood but hoomly in a medlee cote, 
Girt with a ceint of silk, with barres smale; 
Of his array telle I no lenger tale. (330) 

A Frankeleyn was in his compaignye; 
Whit was his berd as is a dayesye. 10 

Of his complexioun he was sangwyn ; 
Wei lov^d he by the morwe a sope in wyn. 
To ly ven in delit was ever his wone, 
For he was Epicurus owene sone, 
That heeld opinioun that pleyn delit 15 

Was verraily f elicitee parfit. 
An housholder, and that a greet, was he ; 
Seint Julian was he in his contree. (340) 

His breed, his ale, was alweys after oon ; 
A better envyned man was no-wher noon. 20 

Withoute bake mete was never his hous, 
Of fissh and flessh, and that so plentevous 
It snewed in his hous of mete and drynke. 
Of alle deyntees that men koude thynke, 
After the sondry sesons of the yeer, 25 

So chaunged he his mete and his soper. 
Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in muwe 
And many a breem and many a luce in stuwe. (350) 
Wo was his cook but-if his sauce were 
Poynaunt and sharpe and redy al his gere. 30 
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His table dormant in his halle alway, 

Stood redy covered al the longe day. 

At sessiouns ther was he lord and sire ; 

Ful of te tyme he was knyght of the shire. 

An anlaas, and a gipser al of silk, 5 

Heng at his girdel, whit as morne-milk ; 

A shirreve hadde he been, and a countour. 

Was no-wher such a worthy vavasour. (360) 

An Haberdasshere, and a Carpenter, 
A Webbe, a Dyere, and a Tapycer, — 10 

And they were clothed alle in o lyv^ree 
Of a solempne and greet fraternitee. 
Ful f ressh and newe hir geere apiked was ; 
Hir knyves were chaped noght with bras, 
But al with silver, wroght ful clene and weel, 15 

Hir^ girdles and hir pouches ev^rydeel. 
Wei semed ech of hem a fair burgeys 
To sitten in a yeld-halle, on a deys. (370) 

Ev^rich, for the wisdom that he kan, 
Was shaply for to been an alderman. 20 

For catel hadde they ynogh and rente, 
And eek hir wy ves wolde it wel assente ; 
And elles certeyn were they to blame. 
It is ful fair to been y-clep^d ' Madame/ 
And goon to vigilies al bifore, 25 

And have a mantel roialliche y-bore. 

A Cook they hadde with hem for the nones, 
To boille the chiknes with the marybones, (380) 

And poudre-marchant tart and galyngale. 
Wel koude he knowe a draughte of Londoun ale ; 30 
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He koude rooste and sethe and boille and frye, 

Maken mortreux, and wel bake a pye. 

But greet harm was it, as it thoughte me, 

That on his shyn a mornial hadde he ; 

For blankmanger, that made he with the beste. 5 

A Shipman was ther, wonynge f er by weste ; 
For aught I woot he was of Dertemouthe. 
He rood upon a rouncy as he kouthe, fcgo) 

In a gowne of faldyng to the knee. 
A daggere hangynge on a laas hadde he 10 

Aboute his nekke under his arm adoun. 
The hoote somer hadde maad his hewe al broun ; 
And certeinly he was a good f elawe. 
Ful many a draughte of wyn hadde he y-drawe 
Fro Burdeux-ward whil that the chapman sleep ; 15 
Of nyce conscience took he no keep. 
If that he faught, and hadde the hyer hond, 
By water he sente hem hoom to every lond. (400) 

But of his craft to rekene wel his tydes, 
His stremes and his daungers hym bisides, 30 

His herberwe and his mone, his lodmenage, 
Ther n'as noon swich from Hulle to Cartage. 
Hardy he was, and wys to undertake ; 
With many a tempest hadde his berd been shake. 
He knew wel alle the havenes, as they were, 25 

From Gootland to the Cape of Fynystere, 
And every cryke in Britaigne and in Spayne. 
His barge y-cleped was the Maudelayne. (410) 

With us ther was a Doctour of phisik ; 
In all this world ne was ther noon hym lik, 30 
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To speke of phisik and of surgerye, 

For he was grounded in astronomye. 

He kepte his pacient a f ul greet deel 

In houres, by his magyk natureel. 

Wei koude he fortunen the ascendent 5 

Of his ymages for his pacient. 

He knew the cause of ev^rich maladye, 

Were it of hoot, or cold, or moyste, or drye, (420) 

And where engendred and of what humour ; 

He was a verray parfit praktisour. 10 

The cause y-knowe and of his harm the roote, 

Anon he yaf the sike man his boote. 

Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries 

To sende him drogges and his letuaries, 

For ech of hem made oother for to wynne ; is 

Hir frendshipe n'as nat newe to bigynne. 

Wei knew he th' olde Esculapius 

And Deyscorides, and eek Rufus, (430) 

Olde Ypocras, Haly and Galyen, 

Serapion, Razis and Avycen, 20 

Averrois, Damascien and Constantyn, 

Bernard and Gatesden and Gilbertyn. 

Of his diete mesurable was he, 

For it was of no superfluitee, 

But of greet norissyng and digestible. 25 

His studio was but litel on the Bible. 

In sangwyn and in pers he clad was al, 

Lyned with taffata and with sendal. (440) 

And yet he was but esy of dispence ; 

He kepte that he wan in pestilence. 30 
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1 

For gold in phisik is a cordial, 
Therfore he lov^de gold in special. 

A Goodwif was ther of biside Bathe, 
But she was somdel deef, and that was scathe. 
Of cloth-makyng she hadde swich an haunt 5 

She passed hem of Ypres and of Gaunt. 
In al the parissh<? wif ne was ther noon 
That to th' off rynge bifore hire sholde goon ; (450) 

And if ther dide, certeyn so wrooth was she, 
That she was out of alle charitee. 10 

Hir coverchiefs f ul fyne wer^n of ground, — 
I dorste swer$ they weyeden ten pound, 
That on a Sonday wer^n upon hir heed. 
Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, 
Ful streite y-teyd, and shoes f ul moyste and newe ; 15 

Boold was hir face, and fair, and reed of hewe. 

She was a worthy womman al hir lyve, 
Housbond^s at chirche-dor^ she hadde fyve, (460) 

Withouten oother compaignye in youthe ; 
But therof nedeth nat to speke as nowthe. 20 

And thries hadd$ she been at Jerusalem ; 
She hadde passed many a straunge strem ; 
At Rome she hadde been, and at Boloigne, 
In Galice at Seint Jame, and at Coloigne ; 
She koude muchel of wandrynge by the weye. 25 

Gat-tothed was she, soothly for to seye. 
Upon an amblere esily she sat, 

Y-wympled wel, and on hir heed an hat (470) 

As brood as is a bok^ler or a targe ; 
A fot-mantel aboute hir hipes large^ aa 

H 
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And on hire feet a paire of spores sharpe. 
In felaweshipe wel koude she laughe and carpe; 
Of remedies of love she knew perchaunce, 
For she koude of that art the olde daunce. 
^ A goodman was ther of religioun, 5 

And was a poure Persoun of a toun ; 
But riche he was of hooly thoght and werk. 
He was al-so a lerned man, a clerk, (480) 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche; 
His parisshens devoutly wolde he teche. 10 

Benygne he was, and wonder diligent, 
And in adversitee f ul pacient ; 
And swich he was y-preved ofte sithes. 
Ful looth were hym to cursen for his tithes, 
But rather wolde he yeven, out of doute, is 

Unto his poure parisshens aboute, 
Of his off ryng and eek of his substaunce ; 
He koude in litel thyng have suffisaunce. (490) 

Wyd was his parisshe, and houses fer asonder, 
But he ne lafte nat for reyn ne thonder, 20 

In siknesse nor in meschief to visite 
The ferreste in his parisshe, muche and lite, 
Upon his feet, and in his hand a staf. 
This noble ensample to his sheepe he yaf 
That firste he wroghte and afterward he taughte. 25 
Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte, 
And this figure he added eek therto, 
That if gold ruste^ what shal iren doo ? (500) 

For if a preest be foul, on whom we truste, 
No wonder is a lewed man to ruste ; 30 
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And shame it is, — if a prest take keep, — 

A shiten shepherde and a clene sheep. 

Wei oghte a preest ensample for to yive 

By his clennesse how that his sheep sholde lyve. 

He sette nat his benefice to hyre 5 

And left his sheep encombred in the myre, 
And ran to Londoun, unto Seinte Poules, 
To seken hym a chaunterie for soules; (510) 

\Or with a bretherhed to been withholde, 
But dwelte at hoom and kepte wel his folde, 10 

So that the wolf ne made it nat myscarie ; 
He was a shepherde, and noght a mercenarie. 
And though he hooly were and vertuous, 
He was to synful man nat despitous, 
Ne of his speche daungerous ne digne, xs 

But in his techyng descreet and benygne; 
To drawen folk to hevene by fairnesse, 
By good ensample, this was his bisynesse. (520) 

But it were any persone obstinat, 

Whatso he were, of heigh or lough estat, 20 

Hym wolde he snybben sharply for the nonys. 
A bettre preest I trowe that no-wher noon ys ; 
He waited af tefno pompe and reverence, 
Ne maked him a spiced conscience, 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 25 

He taughte, but first he folwed it hymselve. 

With hym ther was a Plowman, was his brother, 
That hadde y-lad of dong f ul many a fother ; (530) 

A trewe swynkere and a good was he, 
Lyvynge in pees and parfit charitee. 30 
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God lov^d he best, with al his hoole herte, 

At alle tymes, thogh him gamed or smerte, 

And thanne his neighebor right as hymselve. 

He wolde thresshe, and therto dyke and delve, 

For Cristes sake, for every poure wight, 5 

Withouten hire, if it lay in his myght. 

His tithes payde he ful faire and wel, 

Bothe of his propre swynk and his catel. (540) 

In a tabard he rood upon a mere. 

Ther was al-so a Reve and a Millere, 10 

A Somnour and a Pardoner al-so, 
A Maunciple and myself, — ther were na-mo. 

The Millere was a stout carl for the nones, 
Ful byg he was of brawn and eek of bones ; 
That proved wel, for overal ther he cam, 15 

At wrastlynge he wolde have awey the ram. 
He was short-sholdred, brood, a thikke knarre, 
Ther n'as no dor that he nolde heve of harre, (550) 
Or breke it at a rennyng with his heed. 
His berd as any sowe or fox was reed, 20 

And therto brood, as though it were a spade. 
Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 
A werte, and theron stood a toft of herys, 
Reed as the brustles of a sowes erys ; 
His nosethirles blake were and wyde. 25 

A swerd and bokeler bar he by his syde ; 
His mouth as wyde was as a greet forneys, 
He was a janglere and a goliardeys, (560) 

And that was moost of synne and harlotries. 
Wel koude he stelen corn and tollen thries, 30 
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And yet he hadde a thombe of gold, pardee. 
A whit cote and a blew hood wered he. 
A baggepipe wel koude he blowe and sowne, 
And therwithal he broghte us out of towne. 

A gentil Maunciple was ther of a temple, $ 

Of which achatours myghte take exemple 
For to be wise in byynge of vitaille ; 
For, whether that he payde or took by taille, (570) 

Algate he wayted so in his achaat 

That he was ay biforn and in good staat. 10 

Now is nat that of God a ful fair grace 
That swich a lewed mannes wit shal pace 
The wisdom of an heep of lerned men ? 
Of maistres hadde he mo than thries ten, 
That were of lawe expert and curious, is 

Of whiche ther were a duzeyne in that hous 
Worthy to been styward^s of rente and lond 
Of any lord that is in Engelond, (580) 

To make hym lyve by his propre good 
In honour dettelees, but he were wood, 20 

Or lyve as scarsly as hym list desire ; 
And able for to helpen al a shire 
In any caas that myghte f alle or happe ; 
And yet this manciple sette hir aller cappe. 

The Reve was a sclendre colerik man, 25 

His berd was shave as ny as ever he kan ; 
His heer was by his erys round y-shorn, 
His top was doked lyk a preest biforn. (590) 

Ful longe were his legges and ful lene, 
v -lyk a staf, ther was no calf y-sene. 30 
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Wd koude he kepe a gerner and a bynne, 

Tlier was noon auditour koude on him wynne. 

Wd wiste he, by the droghte and by the reyn, 

The yddynge of his seed and of his grcyn. 

His lordes sheep, his neet, his dayerye, 5 

His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrye, 

Was hoolly in this reves governyng, 

And by his covenant yaf the iekenyng (600) 

Syn that his lord was twenty yeer of age ; 

Tner koude no man brynge hym in arrerage. 10 

There n'as baillif, ne herde, nor oother hyne, 

That he ne knew his sleigh te and his covyne; 

They were adrad of hym as of the deeth. 

His wonyng was f ul f aire upon an heeth ; 
With grene trees y-shadwed was his place. 15 

He koude bettre than his lord purchace. 
Ful riche he was a-stored pryvely; 

His lord wel koude he plesen subtilly, (610) 

To yeve and lene hym of his owene good 
And have a thank, and yet a gowne and hood. 20 

In youthe he lerned hadde a good myster, 
He was a wel good wrighte, a carpenter. 
This reve sat upon a ful good stot, 
That was al pomely grey, and highte Scot ; 
A long surcote of pers upon he hade, as 

And by his syde he baar a rusty blade. 
Of Northfolk was this reve of which I telle, 
Biside a toun men clepen Baldeswelle. (620) 

Tukked he was, as is a frere, aboute, 
And ever he rood the hyndreste of oure route. 30 
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A Somnour was ther with us in that place, 
That hadde a fyr-reed cherubynnes face, 
For sawcefleem he was, with eyen narwe. 
As hoot he was, and lecherous, as a sparwe, 
With scaled browes blake and piled berd ; 5 

Of his visage children were aferd. 
Ther n'as quyksilv^r, lytarge, ne brymstoon, 
Boras, ceruce, ne oile of Tartre noon, (630) 

Ne oynement that wolde dense and byte, 
That hym myghte helpen of the whelkes white, 10 

Nor of the knobbes sittynge on his chekes. 
Wei lov$d he garleek, oynons, and eek lekes, 
And for to drynken strong wyn, reed as blood ; 
Than wolde he speke, and crie as he were wood. 
And whan that he wel dronken hadde the wyn, is 

Than wolde he speke no word but Latyn. 
A fewe termes hadde he, two or thre, 
That he had lerned out of som decree, — (640) 

No wonder is, he herde it al the day ; 
And eek ye knowen wel how that a jay 20 

Kan clepen ' Watte ' as wel as kan the pope. 
But whoso koude in oother thyng hym grope, 
Thanne hadde he spent al his philosophic ; 
Ay ' Questio quid juris ' wolde he crie. 

He was a gentil harlot and a kynde ; 25 

A bettre felawe sholde men noght fynde. 
He wolde suffre, for a quart of wyn, 
A good felawe to have his concubyn (650) 

A twelf-monthe, and excuse hym at te f ulle ; 
And prively a fynch eek koude he pulle ; 3P 
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And if he foond owner a good felawe, 
He wolde techen him to have noon awe, 
In swich caas, of the erchedek^nes curs, 
But-if a mannes soule were in his purs ; 
For in his purs he sholde y-punyssh^d be ; 5 

' Purs is the erchedek^nes hells,' seyde he. 
But wel I woot he lyed right in dede ; 
Of cursyng oghte ech gilty man him drede; (660) 

For curs wol slee, — right as assoillyng savith ; 
And also war him of a significant. xo 

In daunger hadde he at his ow^ne gise 
The yonge girles of the diocise, 
And knew hir conseil, and was al hir reed. 
A gerland hadde he set upon his heed, 
As greet as it were for an ale-stake ; 15 

A bok^leer hadde he maad him of a cake. 
With hym ther rood a gentil Pardoner 
Of Rouncivale, his freend and his compeer, (670) 

That streight was comen fro the court of Rome. 
Ful loude he soong ' Com hider, love, tome?' 20 

This somnour bar to hym a stif burdoun ; 
Was never trompe of half so greet a soun. 
This pardoner hadde heer as yelow as wex 
But smothe it heng as dooth a strike of flex ; 
By ounces henge his lokkes that he hadde, 25 

And therwith he his shuldres overspradde ; 
But thynne it lay by colpons oon and oon ; 
But hood, for jolitee, ne wer^d he noon, (680) 

For it was trussed up in his walet. 
Hym thoughte he rood al of the newe jet ; 30 
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Dischevelee, save his cappe, he rood al bare. 
Swiche glarynge eyen hadde he as an hare. 

A vernycle hadde he sowed upon his cappe ; 
His walet lay biforn hym in his lappe 
Bret-ful of pardon, come from Rome al hoot. 5 

A voys he hadde as smal as hath a goot. 
No berd hadde he, ne never sholde have, 
As smothe it was as it were late shave ; (690) 

I trowe he were a geldyng or a mare. 
But of his craft, fro Berwyk unto Ware 10 

Ne was ther swich another pardoner ; 
For in his male he hadde a pilwe-beer, 
Which that, he seyde was oure lady veyl ; 
He seyde he hadde a gobet of the seyl 
That Seinte Peter hadde, whan that he wente is 

Upon the see, til Jhesu Crist hym hente. 
He hadde a croys of latoun, f ul of stones, 
And in a glas he hadde pigges bones. (700) 

But with thise relikes, whan that he fond 
A poure person dwellynge upon lond, 20 

Upon a day he gat hym moore moneye 
Than that the person gat in monthes tweye ; 
And thus with feyned flaterye and japes 
He made the person and the peple his apes. 

But trewely to tellen at te laste, 25 

He was in chirche a noble ecclesiaste. 
Wei koude he rede a lessoun or a storie, 
But alderbest he song an offertorie ; (710) 

For wel he wiste, whan that song was songe, 
He moste preche, and wel affile his tonge 30 
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To wynne silver, as he f ul wel koude ; 
Therefore he song the murier and loude. 

Now have I toold you shortly, in a clause, 
The staat, th' array, the nombre, and eek the cause 
Why that assembled was this compaignye 5 

In Southwerk, at this gentil hostelrye, 
That highte the Tabard, faste by the Belle. 
But now is tyme to yow for to telle (720) 

How that we baren us that ilke nyght, 
Whan we were in that hostelrie alyght ; 10 

And after wol I telle of our viage 
And al the rem^naunt of our$ pilgrimage. 

But first, I pray yow of your$ curteisye, 
That ye n' arette it nat my vileynye, 
Thogh that I pleynly speke in this mateere 15 

To telle yow hir wordes and hir cheere, 
Ne thogh I speke hir wordes proprely. 
For this ye knowen al so wel as I, (730) 

Whoso shal telle a tale after a man, 

He moots reherce, as ny as ever he kan, 20 

Ev^rich a word, if it be in his charge, 
Al speke he never so rudeliche or large ; 
Or ellis he moot telle his tale untrewe, 
Or feyne thyng, or fynde wordes newe. 
He may nat spare, althogh he were his brother ; 25 

He moot as wel seye o word as another. 
Crist spak hymself ful brode in hooly writ, 
And wel ye woot no vileynye is it. (740) 

Eek Plato seith, whoso that kan hym rede, 
* The wordes moot§ be cosyn to the dede.' 30 
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Al so I prey yow to f oryeve it me 

Al have I nat set folk in hir degree 

Heere in this tale, as that they sholde stonde ; 

My wit is short, ye may wel understonde. 

Greet chere made oure hoost us ev^richon, 5 

And to the soper sette he us anon, 
And served us with vitaille at the beste : 
Strong was the wyn and wel to drynke us leste. (750) 

A sem$ly man oure Hooste was withalle 
For to han been a marschal in an halle. 10 

A large man he was, with eyen stepe, 
A fairer burgeys is ther noon in Chepe ; 
Boold of his speche, and wys and well y-taught 
And of manhood hym lakkede right naught. 
Eek therto he was right a myrie man, 15 

And after soper pleyen he bigan, 
And spak of myrthe amonges oth^re thynges, 
Whan that we hadde maad our rekenynges ; (760) 

And seyde thus : ' Now, lordynges, trewely, 
Ye been to me right welcome, hertely ; " 20 

For by my trouthe, if that I shal nat lye, 
I saugh nat this yeer so myrie a compaignye 
At ones in this herberwe as is now ; 
Fayn wolde I doon yow myrthe, wiste I how. 
And of a myrthe I am right now bythoght, 25 

To doon yow ese, and it shal coste noght. 
Ye goon to Canterbury — God yow speede, 
The blisful martir quite yow yours meede. (770) 

And, wel I woot, as ye goon by the weye, 
Ye shapen yow to talen and to pleye; -s* 
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For trewely contort ne myrthe is noon 

To ride by the weye doumb as a stoon ; 

And therfore wol I maken yow disport, 

As I seyde erst, and doon yow som contort. 

And if you liketh all$, by oon assent, 5 

Now for to stonden at my juggement, 

And for to werken as I shal yow seye, 

To-morwe, whan ye riden by the weye, (780) 

Now, by my fader soule, that is deed, 

But ye be myrie, smyteth of myn heed ! 10 

Hoold up youre hond, withouten moore speche.' 

Oure conseil was nat longe for to seche ; 
Us thoghte it was noght worth to make it wys, 
And graunted hym withouten moore avys, 
And bad him seye his verdit, as hym leste. 15 

' Lordynges/ quod he, ' now herkneth for the beste, 
But taak it nought, I prey yow, in desdeyn ; 
This is the poynt, to speken short and pleyn, (790) 

That ech of yow, to shorte with your weye, 
In this viage shal telle tales tweye, — 20 

To Caunterbury-ward, I mean it so, — 
And homward he shal tellen oth^re two, 
Of aventur^s that whilom han bifalle. 
And which of yow that ber^th hym beste of alle, 
That is to seyn, that telleth in this caas 25 

Tales of best sentence and moost solaas, 
Shal have a soper at oure aller cost, 
Heere in this place, sittynge by this post, (800) 

Whan that we come agayn fro Caunterbury. 
And, for to make yow the moore mury, 30 
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I wol myselven gladly with yow ryde 

Right at myn owene cost, and be youre gyde; 

And whoso wole my juggement withseye 

Shal paye al that we spenden by the weye. 

And if ye vouche sauf that it be so 5 

Tel me anon, withouten wordes mo, 

And I wol erly shape me therfore.' 

This thyng was graunted, and oure othes swore (810) 
With ful glad herte, and preyden hym al-so 
That he would vouche sauf for to do so, 10 

And that he wolde been oure governour, 
And of our tales juge and reportour, 
And sette a soper at a certeyn pris, 
And we wol reuled been at his devys 
In heigh and lough ; and thus, by oon assent, 15 

We been acorded to his juggement. 
And therupon the wyn was f et anon ; 
We dronken, and to reste wente echon, (820) 

Withouten any lenger taryynge. 

A-morwe, whan that day gan for to sprynge, 20 

Up-roos oure hoost and was oure aller cok, 
And gadrede us togidre alle in a flok, 
And forth we riden, a litel moore than paas, 
Unto the wateryng of Seint Thomas ; 
And there oure hoost bigan his hors areste 25 

And seyde, ' Lordynges, herkneth if yow leste ; 
Ye woot youre foreward, and I it yow recorde. 
If even-song and morwe-song accorde, (830) 

Lat se now who shal telle the firste tale. 
As ever mote I drynke wyn or ale, 30 
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Whoso be rebel to my juggement 

Shal paye for all that by the weye is spent ! 

Now draweth cut, er that we ferrer twynne. 

He which that hath the shortest^ shal bigynne. 

' Sire knyght,' quod he, ' my mayster and my lord, 5 

Now draweth cut, for that is myn accord. 

Cometh neer/ quod he, ' my lady prioresse, 

And ye sire clerk, lat be your shamefastnesse, (840) 

Ne studieth noght ; ley hond to, every man.' 

Anon to drawen every wight bigan, ic 

And, shortly for to tellen as it was, 
Were it by aventure, or sort, or cas, 
The sothe is this, the cut fil to the knyght, 
Of which f ul blithe and glad was every wyght : 
And telle he moste his tale, as was resoun, is 

By forward and by composicioun, 
As ye han herd ; what nedeth wordes mo ? 

And whan this goodman saugh that it was so, (850) 

As he that wys was and obedient 

To kepe his forward by his free assent, 20 

He seyde, ' Syn I shal bigynne the game, 
What, welcome be the cut, a Goddes name ! 
Now lat us ryde, and herkneth what I seye.' 
And with that word we ryden forth oure weye ; 
And he bigan with right a myrie cheere 25 

His tale anon, and seyde in this manere. 



THE TALE OF CHANTICLEER AND THE FOX 

A poure wydwe, somdel stape in age 
Was whilom dwellyng in a narw$ cotage 
Beside a greve, stondynge in a dale. 
This wydwe, of which I telle yow my tale, 
Syn thilke day that she was last a wyf, s 

In pacience ladde a ful symple lyf, 
For litel was hir catel and hir rente. 
By housbondrie of swich as God hir sente 
She fond hirself , and eek hire doghtren two. 

Thre large sowes hadd$ she, and na-mo ; (10) 10 

Three keen and eek a sheep that highte Malle. 
Ful sooty was hir bour, and eek hire halle, 
In which she eet ful many a sclendre meel ; 
Of poynaunt sauce hir neded never a deel. 
No deyntee morsel passed thurgh hir throte, is 

Hir diete was accordant to hir cote ; 
Repleccioun ne made hir never sik, 
Attempree diets was al hir phisik, 
And exercise, and hertes suffisaunce. 
The goute lette hir no-thyng for to daunce, (20) 20 
Ne apoplexie shente nat hir heed ; 
No wyn ne drank she, neither whit ne reed ; 

in 
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Hir bord was served moost with whit and blak, — 
Milk and broun breed, in which she fond no lak, — 
Seynd bacoun and somtyme an ey or tweye, 
For she was, as it were, a maner deye. 

A yerd she hadde, enclosed al aboute $ 

With stikkes, and a drye dych withoute, 
In which she hadde a cok, heet Chauntecleer. 
In al the land of crowyng n'as his peer; (30) 

His voys was murier than the murie orgon 
On messe-day^s that in the chirche gon ; 10 

Wei sikerer was his crowyng in his logge 
Than is a clokke, or an abbey orlogge. 
By nature knew he ech ascencioun 
Of th' equynoxial in thilke toun ; 

For whan degrees fiftene were ascended, is 

Than crew he that it myght? nat been amended. 
His comb was redder than the fyn coral, 
And bataill^d as it were a castel wal ; (40) 

His byl? was blak, and as the jeet it shoon ; 
Lyk asur? were his legges and his toon ; 20 

His nayles whiter than the lyly flour, 
And lyk the burned gold was his colour. 

This gentil cok hadde in his governaunce 
Sevene hennes for to doon al his plesaunce, 
Which? were his sustres and his paramours, 25 

And wonder lyk to hym, as of colours ; 
Of which? the faireste hewed on hir throte 
Was cleped faire dam?sel? Pertelote. (50) 

Curteys she was, discreet and debonaire, 
And compaignable, and bar hyrself so faire 30 
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Syn thilke day that she was seven-nyght old, 

That trewely she hath tne herte in hold 

Of Chauntecleer, loken in every lith ; 

He lov^d hir so that wel was hym therwith. 

But swiche a joye was it to here hem synge, $ 

Whan that the brighte sonne; bigan to sprynge, 

In sweete accord, ' My lief is faren in londe ' ; 

For thilke tyme, as I have understonde, (60) 

Beestes and briddes koude speke and synge. * "^ x 

And so bifel, that in the dawenynge, 10 

As Chauntecleer among his wyves alle 
Sat on his perche, that was in the halle, 
And next hym sat this faire Pertelote, 
This Chauntecleer gan gronen in his throte, . 

As man that in his dreem is drecched sore. */-*-*** i 5 

And whan that Pertelot$ thus herde hym rore, 
She was agast, and seyde, ' O herte dere ! 
What eyleth yow, to grone in this manere ? (70) 

Ye been a verray sleper ; fy, for shame ! ' 

And he answerde and seyde thus : ' Madame, 20 

I pray yow that ye take it nat a-grief ; 

By God, me mette I was in swich meschief 

Right now, that yet myn herte is sore afright. 

Now God/ quod he, ' my sweven recche aright, ^i 

And kep$ my body out of foul prisoun ! 25 

Me mette how that I romed up and doun 

Withinne our yerd, wheras I saugh a beste 

Was lyk an hound, and wolde han maad areste (80) 

Upon my body, and han had me deed. 

His colour was bitwixe yelow and reed, ^ 

1 
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And tipped was his tayl, and bothe his eris, 

With blak, unlyk the remenant of his heris ; 

His snowte smal, with glowynge eyen tweye. 

Yet of his look for fere almost I deye ; 

This caused me my gronyng doutelees.' 5 

' Avoy ! ' quod she, ' fy on yow, hertelees ! 
Alias ! ' quod she, ' for by that God above ! 
Now han ye lost myn herte and al my love. (90) 

I kan nat love a coward, by my feith ! 
For certes, whatso any womman seith, 10 

We alls desiren, if it myghte bee, 
To han housbondes hardy, wise, and free, 
>xmim { m And secree, and no nygard, ne no fool, 
' N6 hym that is agast of every tool, 

Ne noon avauntour, by that God above ! 15 

How dorste ye seyn, for shame, unto your love 
That any thyng myghte make yow af erd ? 
Have ye no mannes herte, and han a berd ? (100) 

/^ i Alias ! and konne ye been agast of swevenys ? 
/ No-thyng, God woot, but vanitee in swevene is. 20 

Swevenes engendren of replecciouns, 
And ofte of fume, and of complecciouns, 
Whan humours been t' habundant in a wight. 

' Certes this dreem, which ye han met to-nyght, 
Cometh of the grete superfluytee 25 

Of youre rede colera, pardee, 
Which causeth folk to dreden in hir dremes 
Of arwes, and of fyre with rede lemes, (no) 

Of rede bestes, that they wol hem byte, 
Of contek and of whelpes, grete and lyte ; 30 
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Right as the humour of malencolie 
Causeth ful many a man in sleeps to crie, 
For fere of blake beres, or boles blake, 
Or elles blake develes wole hem take. 
Of othere humours koude I telle al-so $ 

That werken many a man in sleeps ful wo ; 
But I wol passe as lightly as I kan. 
Lo, Catoun, which that was so wys a man, 
Seyde he nat thus, " Ne do no fors of dremes " ? (120) 

' Now, sire/ quod she, ' whan we flee fro the bemes, 10 
For Goddes love, as tak som laxatyf . 
Up peril of my soule, and of my lyf , 
I conseille yow the beste, I wol nat lye, 
That bothe of colere and of malencolye 
Ye purge yow ; and, for ye shal nat tarie, is 

Though in this toun is noon apothecarie, 
I shal myself to herbes techen yow 

That shul been for youre hele, and for your prow; (130) 
And in oure yerd tho herbes shal I fynde, 
The whiche han of hire propretee by kynde 20 

To purge yow, bynethe and eek above. 
Foryet nat this, for Goddes owene love ! 
Ye been ful coleryk of compleccioun. 
Ware the sonne in his ascencioun 

Ne fynd yow nat repleet of humours hote ; 25 

And if it do, I dar wel leye a grote 
That ye shul have a fevers terciane, 
Or an agu that may be youre bane. (140) 

A day or two ye shul have digestyves 
Of wormes, er ye take youre laxatyves 30 
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Of lauriol, centaure and fumetere, 

Or elles of ellebor that groweth there, 

Of katapuce, or of gaitrys-beryis, 

Of herb-yve growyng in oure yerd, ther may is; 

Pekke up right as they growe and ete hem yn. $ 

Be myrie, housbonde, for youre fader kyn ! 

Dredeth no dreem ; I kan sey yow na-more.' 

' Madame/ quod he, ' graunt mercy of youre lore, (150) 
But nathelees, as touchyng Daun Catoun, 
That hath of wysdom swich a greet renoun, 10 

Though that he bad no dremes for to drede, 
By God, men may in olde bookes rede 
Of many a man, more of auctorite 
Than ever Caton was, — so mote I thee, — 
That al the revers seyn of his sentence, 15 

And han wel founden by experience 
That dremes been significaciouns 

As wel of joye as tribulaciouns, (160) 

That folk enduren in this lif present. 
Ther nedeth make of this noon argument, 20 

The verray preve sheweth it in dede. 

' Oon of the gretteste auctours that men rede 
Seith thus, that whilom two felawes wente 
On pilgrimage, in a f ul good entente ; 
And happed so they comen in a toun, 25 

Wheras ther was swich congregacioun 
Of peple, and eek so streit of herbergage, 
That they ne founde as muche as o cotage (170) 

In which they bothe myghte logged bee ; 
Wherfore they mosten of necessitee, 
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As for that nyght departen compaignye ; 

And ech of hem goth to his hostelrye, 

And took his loggyng as it wolde falle. 

That oon of hem was logged in a stalle, 

Fer in a yerd, with oxen of the plough ; 5 

That oother man was logged wel y-nough, 

As was his aventure, or his fortune, 

That us governeth alle as in commune. (180) 

' And so bif el that longe er it were day, 
This man mette in his bed, theras he lay, 10 

How that his felawe gan upon hym calle, 
And seyde, " Alias ! for in an oxes stalle 
This nyght I shal be mordred ther I lye ; 
Now helpe me, dere brother, or I dye ; 
In alle haste com to me ! " he seyde. 15 

' This man out of his sleep for fere abrayde ; 
But whan that he was wakened of his slepe, 
He turned hym and took of this no kepe ; (190) 

Hym thoughte his dreem n'as but a vanitee. 
Thus twies in his slepyng dremed he, 20 

And at te thridde tyme yet his felawe 
Cam, as hym thoughte, and seide, " I am now slawe I 
Bihold my bloody woundes, depe and wyde ; 
Arys up erly in the morwe-tyde, 

And at the west-gate of the toun," quod he, 25 

" A carte ful of dong ther shalt W se, 
In which my body is hid ful prively ; 
Do thilke carte arresten boldely ; (200) 

My gold caused my mordre, sooth to sayn ; " 
And tolde hym every point how he was slayn, 30 
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With a ful pitous face, pale of hewe. 

And truste wel, his dreem he fond ful trewe; 

For on the morwe, as sone as it was day, 

To his felawes in he took the way, . 

And whan that he cam to this oxes stalle, 5 

After his f elawe he bigan to calle. 

' The hostiler answerdfc hym anon 
And seyde, " Sire, your felawe is agon ; (210) 

As sone as day he wente out of the toun. ,, 

' This man gan fallen in suspecioun, — 10 

Remembrynge on his dremes that he mette, — 
And forth he goth, no lenger wolde he lette, 
Unto the west-gate of the toun, and fond 
A dong-carte, as it were to donge lond, 
That was arrayed in that same wise] 15 

As ye han herd the dede man devyse. 
And with an hardy herte he gan to crye 
Vengeance and justice of this felonye. (220) 

" My felawe mordred is this same nyght, 
And in this carte he lith gapyng upright. 20 

I crye out on the ministres," quod he, 
" That sholden kepe and reulen this citee ; 
Harrow ! alias ! her lith my felawe slayn ! " 
What sholde I more unto this tale sayn ? 
The peple out-sterte and caste the cart to grounde, 25 

And in the myddel of the dong they founde 
The dede man, that mordred was al newe. 

' O blisful God, that art so just and trewe ! (230) 

Lo, how that thou biwreyest mordre alway ! 
Mordre wol out, that se we day by day ; 3 o ^ 
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Mordre is so wlatsom, and abhomynable 

To God, that is so just and resonable, 

That he ne wol nat suffre it heled be, 

Though it abyde a yeer, or two, or thre ; 

Mordre wol out, this 's my conclusioun. 5 

' And right anon, ministres of that toun 
Han hent the carter, and so sore hym pyned, 
And eek the hostiler so sore engyned, (240) 

That they biknewe hire wikkednesse anon, 
And were anhanged by the nekke-bon. 10 

' Her may men seen that dremes been to drede ; 
And certes, in the same book I rede, 
Right in the nexte chapitre after this, — 
I gabbe nat, so have I joye or blis, — 
Two men that wolde han passed over see, 15 

For certeyn cause, into a fer contree, 
If that the wynd ne hadde been contrarie, 
That made hem in a citee for to tarie (250) 

That stood f ul myrie upon an haven syde ; 
But on a day, agayn the even-tyde, 20 

The wynd gan chaunge, and blew right as hem leste. 
Jolif and glad they wente unto hir reste, 
And casten hem ful erly for to saille. 

' But to that o man fil a greet mervaille ; 
That oon of hem in slepyng as he lay, 25 

Hym mette a wonder dreem, agayn the day : 
Him thoughte a man stood by his beddes syde 
And hym comanded that he sholde abyde, (260) 

And seyde hym thus : " If thou to-morwe wende, 
Thou shalt be dreynt, my tale is at an ende." g& 
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1 He wook, and tolde his felaw? what he mette, 
And preyde hym his viage for to lette ; 
As for that day, he preyde hym to byde. 
His fclawe, that lay by his beddes syde, 
Gan for to laughe, and scorned him f ul faste ; 5 

" No dreem," quod he, " may so myn herte agaste, 
That I wol lette for to do my thynges; 
I sette not a straw by thy dremynges, (270) 

For swev^nes been but vanytees and japes; 
Men dreme al day of owles or of apes, 10 

And eke of many a maze therwithal ; 
Men dreme of thyng that never was ne shal ; 
But sith I see that thou wolt her abyde, 
And thus forslewthen wilfully thy tyde, 
God woot it reweth me, and hav$ good day ! " 15 

And thus he took his leve, and wente his way ; 
But er that he hadde half his cours y-seyled, 
N'oot I nat why, ne what myschaunce it eyled, (280) 

But casuelly the shippes botme rente, 
And shipe and man under the water wente 20 

In sighte of oth^re shippes it bisyde, 
That with hem seyled at the same tyde ! 
And therfore, faire Pertelote so dere, 
By swiche ensamples old? yet maist 'ow lere, 
That no man sholde been to recchelees 25 

Of dremes, for I seye thee doutelees, 
That many a dreem ful sore is for to drede. 

' Lo, in the lyf of Seint Kenelm I rede, (290) 

That was Kenulphus son?, the noble kyng 
Of Mercenrike, how Kenelm mette a thyng. m 
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A lite er he was mordred, on a day 

His mordre in his avysioun he say. 

His norice hym expowned every deel 

His sweven, and bad hym for to kepe hym weel 

For traisoun ; but he n'as but seven yeer old, 5 

And therfore litel tale hath he told 

Of any dreem, so holy was his herte. 

By God, I hadde lever than my sherte (300) 

That ye hadde rad his legende as have I. 

Dame Pertelote, I sey yow trewely, 10 

Macrobeus, that writ th* avisioun 

In Affrike of the worthy Cipioun, 

Aff ermeth dremes, and seith that they been 

Warnynge of thynges that men after seen; 

And forthermore, I pray yow looketh wel 15 

In th* Olde Testament of Daniel, 

If he heeld dremes any vanitee. 

' Reed eek of Joseph, and ther shul ye see (310) 

Whe'r dremes be somtyme, — I sey nat alle, — 
Warnynge of thynges that shul after falle. 20 

Loke of Egipte the kyng, Daun Pharao, 
His baker and his butiler al-so, 
Whe'r they ne felte noon effect in dremes. 
Whoso wol seken actes of sondry remes 
May rede of dremes many a wonder thyng. 25 

' Loe, Cresus, which that was of Lyde kyng, 
Mette he nat that he sat upon a tree, 
Which signified he sholde anhanged be ? (320) 

' Lo here Andromacha, Ectores wyf, 
That day that Ector sholde lese his lyf, s* 
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She dremed on the same nyght bif om, 

How that the lyf of Ector sholdg be lorn, 

If thilke day he wente into bataille ; 

She warned hym, but it myght$ nat availle ; 

He wente forth to fighte natheles, 5 

And he was slayn anon of Achilles ; 

But thilke tale is al to long to telle, 

And eek it is ny day, I may nat dwelle. (330) 

Shortly I seye, as for conclusioun, 

That I shal han of this avisioun zo 

Adversitee ; and I seye f orthermore, 

That I ne telle of laxatyv^s no store, 

For they been venymes, I woot it weel ; 

I hem diffye, I love hem never a deel ! 

' Now let us speke of myrthe, and stynte al this ; 15 

Madame Pertelot?, so have I blis, 
Of o thyng God hath sent me large grace ; 
For whan I se the beautee of your? face, (340) 

Ye been so scarlet-reed about? youre yen, 
It maketh al my drede for to dyen. 20 

For, al so siker as In principio, 
Mulier est hominis confusio; 
Madam?, the sentence of this Latyn is, 
" Womman is mannes joye, and al his blis " ; 

• • • • • 

I am so ful of joye and of solas, (350) 25 

That I diffye bothe swevene and dreem ' : 
And with that word he fly doun fro the beem, 
For it was day, and eke his hennes alle ; 
And with a chuk he gan hem for to calle, 
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For he hadde founde a corn, lay in the yerd. 
Real he was, he was na-moore af erd ; 



He looketh as it were a grym leoun ; 

And on his toos he rometh up and doun, (360) 

Hym deigned nat to sette his foot to grounde. 5 

He chukketh whan he hath a corn y-founde, 

And to hym rennen thanne his wyves alle. 

Thus roial, as a prince is in an halle, 

Leve I this Chauntecleer in his pasture, 

And after wol I telle his aventure. 10 

Whan that the monthe in which the world bigan, 
That highte March, whan God first maked man, 
Was compleet, and y-passed were al-so, 
Syn March bigan, thritty dayes and two, (370) 

Bifel that Chauntecleer in al his pryde, 15 

His sev^ne wyves walkynge by his syde, 
Caste up his eyen to the brighte sonne 
That in the signe of Taurus hadde y-ronne 
Twenty degrees and oon, and somwhat more, 
And knew by kynde, and by noon oother lore, 20 

That it was pryme, and crew with blisful stev^ne. 
' The sonne/ he seyde, ' is clomben up on hev^ne 
Fourty degrees and oon, and more y-wis. 
Madame Pertelot$, my worldes blis, (380) 

Herkneth thise blisful briddes how they synge, 25 

And se the f resshe floures how they sprynge ; 
Ful is myn herte of revel and solas ! ' 
But sodeynly hym fil a sorw^f ul cas ; 
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For ever the latter ende of joy is wo. 

God woot that worldly joye is sone ago, 
And if a rethor koude f aire endite, 
He in a cronyke saufly myghte it write, 
As for a sov^reyn notabilitee. 5 

Now ev^ry wys man, lat him herkne me; (390) 

This storie is al so trewe, I undertake, 
As is the book of ' Launcelot de Lake,' 
That wommen holde in f ul greet reverence. 
Now wol I torne agayn to my sentence. 10 

A colfox, ful of sly iniquitee, 
That in the grove hadde wonned yeres three, 
By heigh ymaginacioun forncast, 
The same nyght thurghout the hegges brast 
Into the yerd, ther Chauntecleer the faire is 

Was wont, and eek his wyves, to repaire ; (400) 

And in a bed of wortes stille he lay, 
Til it was passed undern of the day, 
Waitynge his tyme on Chauntecleer to falle, 
As gladly don thise homycides alle 20 

That in await liggen to mordre men. 

O false mordrour lurkynge in thy den ! 
O newe Scariot, newe Genyloun ! 
False dissymulour, O Greek Synoun, 
That broghtest Troye al outrely to sorwe ! 25 

O Chauntecleer, acursed be that morwe, (410) 

That thou into that yerd flaugh fro the bemes ! 
Thou were ful wel y- warned by thy dremes 
That thilke day was perilous to thee. . 

But what that God forwot moot nedes bee, 30 
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After the opinioun of certein clerkis ; 

Witnesse on hym that any parfit clerk is, 

That in scole is greet altercacioun 

In this matere, and greet disputisoun, 

And hath been of an hundred thousand men. 5 

But I ne kan nat bulte it to the bren, (420) 

As kan the holy doctour Augustyn, 

Or Boece, or the bisshop Bradwardyn, 

Whether that Goddes worthy forwityng 

Streyneth me nedely to doon a thyng, — 10 

Nedely clepe I symple necessitee, — 

Or elles if free choys be graunted me 

To do that same thyng, or do it noght, 

Though God forwoot it er that it was wroght ; 

Or if his wityng streyneth never a deel, is 

But by necessitee condicioneel. (430) 

I wil nat han to do of swich matere, 
My tale is of a cok, as ye may here, 
That took his conseil of his wyf with sorwe, 
To walken in the yerd upon that morwe 20 

That he hadde met that dreem that I yow tolde. 
Wommennes conseils been f ul of te colde ; 
Wommannes conseil broghte us first to wo 
And made Adam fro Paradys to go, 
Theras he was ful myrie and wel at ese. 25 

But for I n'oot to whom it myght displese, (440) 

If I conseil of wommen wolde blame, 
Passe over, for I seyde it in my game. 
Rede auctours wher they trete of swich matere, 
* ad what they seyn of wommen ye may here ; 30 
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Thise been the cokkes wordes, and nat myne, 
I kan noon harm of no womman divyne ! 

Faire in the sond, to bathe hir myrily, 
Lith Pertelote, and alle hire sustres by, 
Agayn the sonne, and Chauntecleer so free s 

Song murier than the mermayde in the see ; (450) 

For ' Phisiologus ' seith sikerly, 
How that they syngen wel and myrily. 

And so bifel that as he cast his ye 
Among the wortes, on a boterflye, 10 

He was war of this fox that lay ful lowe. 
No-thyng ne liste hym thanne for to crowe, 
But cride anon, ' Cok, cok ! ' and up he sterte, 
As man that was affrayed in his herte, — 
For natureelly a beest desireth flee is 

Fro his contrarie, if he may it see, (460) 

Though he never erst hadde seyn it with his ye. 

This Chauntecleer, whan he gan hym espye, 
He wolde han fled, but that the fox anon 
Seyde, ' Gentil sire, alias ! wher wol ye gon ? 20 

Be ye affrayed of me that am your f reend ? 
Now, certes, I were worse than a feend, 
If I to yow wolde harm or vileynye. 
I am nat come y° ur conseil for V espye, 
But trewely the cause of my comynge 25 

Was oonly for to herkne how that ye synge ; (470) 

For trewely, ye have as myrie a stevene 
As any aungel hath that is in hevene. 
Therwith ye han in musyk more feelynge 
Than hadde Boece, or any that kan synge. 30 
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My lord your fader, — God his soule blesse, — 

And eek your mooder, of hire gentillesse, 

Han in myn hous y-been to my greet ese, 

And certes, sire, ful fayn wolde I yow plese. 

But for men speke of syngyng, I wol seye, — 5 

So mote I brouke wel myne eyen tweye, — (480) 

Save yow, I herde never man so synge 

As dide your fader in the morwenynge. 

Certes, it was of herte, al that he song. 

And for to make his voys the more strong, x> 

He wolde so peyne hym that with bothe his yen 

He moste wynke, so loude he wolde cryen ; 

And stonden on his tiptoon therwithal, 

And strecche forth his nekke, long and smal. 

And eek he was of swich discrecioun is 

That ther n'as no man in no regioun (490) 

That hym in song or wisdom myghte passe. 

I have wel rad, in ' Daun Burnel the Asse,' 

Among his vers, how that ther was a cok, 

For that a prestes sone yaf hym a knok 20 

Upon his leg, whil he was yong and nyce, 

He made hym for to lese his benefice ; 

But certeyn, ther n'ys no comparisoun 

Bitwixe the wisdom and discrecioun 

Of youre fader and of his subtiltee. 25 

Now syngeth, sire, for seinte charitee ; (500) 

Lat se, konne ye your fader countrefete.' 

This Chauntecleer his wynges gan to bete, 
As man that koude his traysoun nat espie, 
So was he ravysshed with his flaterie. -^ 
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Alias, ye lordes, many a fals flatour 
Is in youre courtes, and many a losengeour, 
That plesen yow wel more, by my feith, 
Than he that soothfastnesse unto yow seith. 
Redeth Ecclesiaste of flaterye ; s 

Beth war, ye lordes, of hir trecherye. (510) 

This Chauntecleer stood hye upon his toos 
Strecchynge his nekke, and held his eyen cloos, 
And gan to crowe loude for the nones, 
And Daun Russell, the fox, stirte up at ones, 10 

And by the gargat hente Chauntecleer, 
And on his bak toward the wode hym beer ; 
For yet ne was ther no man that hym sewed. 

O destinee, that mayst nat been eschewed ! 
Alas, that Chauntecleer fleigh fro the bemes ! 15 

Alias, his wyf ne roghte nat of dremes ! (520) 

And on a Friday fil al this meschaunce. 

O Venus, that art goddesse of plesaunce, 
Syn that thy servant was this Chauntecleer, 
And in thy servyce dide al his poweer, 20 

More for delit than world to multiplye, 
Why woldest 'ow suff re hym on thy day to dye ? 

O Gaufred, dere maister soverayn, 
That, whan thy worthy kyng Richard was slayn 
With shot, compleynedest his deeth so sore ! 25 

Why n'adde I now thy sentence, and thy lore, (530) 

The Friday for to chide, as diden ye, — 
For on a Friday, soothly, slayn was he ; 
Thanne wolde I shewe yow how that I koude pleyne 
For Chauntecleres drede, and for his peyne. 30 
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Certes, swich cry, ne lamentacioun, 
Was never of ladyes maad whan Ylioun 
Was wonne, and Pirrus with his streite swerd, 
Whan he hadde hent kyng Priam by the berd, 
And slayn hym, — as seith us ' Eneydos/ — 5 

As maden all$ the hennes in the clps, (540) 

Whan they had seyn of Chauntecleer the sighte. 
But sov^reynly dame Pertelote shrighte, 
Ful louder than dide Hasdrubales wyf , 
Whan that hir housbonde hadde lost his lyf, 10 

And that the Romayns hadde brend Cartage ; 
She was so ful of torment and of rage, 
That wilfully into the fyr she sterte, 
And brende hirselven with a sted^fast herte. 

O woful hennes, right so criden ye, 15 

As, whan that Nero brende the citee (550) 

Of Rome, cryden senatoures wyves, 
For that hir husbond^s losten alle hir lyves ; 
Withouten gilt this Nero hath hem slayn. 
Now wol I tome to my tale agayn. 30 

This sely wydwe, and eek hir doghtres two, 
Herdcn thise hennes crie and maken wo, 
And out at dores stirten they anon, 
And syen the fox toward the grove gon, 
And bar upon his bak the cok away, 25 

And cryden, ' Out ! harrow ! and weylaway ! (560) 

Ha ! ha ! the fox ! ' And after hym they ran, 
And eek with staves many another man ; 
Ran Colle, our dogge, and Talbot, and Gerland, 
And Malkyn, with a dystaf in hir hand ; -s* 
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Ran cow and calf, and eek the verray hogges; 

So wer$ they fered for berkynge of the dogges, 

And shoutyng of the men and wommen eek, 

They ronne so hem thoughte hir herte breek. 

They yolleden, as feendes doon in helle; 5 

The dokes cryden, as men wolde hem quelle ; (570) 

The gees for fere flowen over the trees ; 

Out of the hyve cam the swarm of bees ; 

So hydous was the noys, a ben'citee ! 

Certes, he Jakke Straw, and his meynee, 10 

Ne made never shoutes half so shrille, 

Whan that they wolden any Flemyng kille, 

As thilke day was made upon the fox. 

Of bras they broghten bemes, and of box, 

Of horn, of boon, in whiche they blewe and pouped, 15 

And therwithal they skriked and they houped ; (580) 

It semed as that hevene; sholde falle. 

Now, gode men, I pray yow herkneth alle ; 
Lo, how Fortune turneth sodeynly 

The hope and pryde eek of hir enemy ! 20 

This cok, that lay upon the foxes bak, 
In al his drede unto the fox he spak, 
And seyde, ' Sire, if that I were as ye, 
Yet wolde I seyn, as wys God helpe me, 
" Turneth agayn, ye proude cherles alle ! 25 

A verray pestilence upon yow falle ; (590) 

Now am I come unto the wodes syde, 
Maugree youre heed, the cok shal here abyde ; 
I wol hym ete in feith, and that anon." ' 

Tie fox answerde, ' In feith it shal be don* ; 30 
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And as he spak that word, al sodeynly 
This cok brak from his mouth delyverly, 
And heighe upon a tree he fleigh anon. 
And whan the fox saugh that he was y-gon, 

' Alias ! ' quod he, ' O Chauntecleer, alias ! 5 

I have to yow/ quod he, ' y-don trespas, (600) 

In as muche as I maked yow aferd, 
Whan I yow hente and broght out of the yerd ; 
But, sire, I dide it of no wikke entente. 
Com doun, and I shal telle yow what I mente ; 10 

I shal seye sooth to yow, God help me so ! ' 

' Nay than/ quod he, ' I shrewe us bothe two, 
And first I shrewe myself, both blood and bones, 
If thou bigyle me ofter than ones. 

Thou shalt na-more, thurgh thy flaterye, is 

Do me to synge, and wynke with myn ye, (610) 

For he that wynketh, whan he sholde see, 
Al wilfully, God lat him never thee ! ' 

' Nay,' quod the fox, ' but God yeve hym meschaunce, 
That is so undiscreet of governaunce 20 

That jangleth whan he sholde holde his pees.' 

Lo, swich it is for to be recchelees, 
And necligent, and truste on flaterye. 
But ye that holden this tale a folye, — 
As of a fox, or of a cok and hen, — 25 

Taketh the moralite, gode men ; (620) 

For Seint Paul seith that al that writen fe, 
To oure doctrine it is y-write y-wis ; 
Taketh the fruyt and lat the chaf be stille. 
Now, goode God, if that it be thy wille, -^ 
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As seith my lord, so make us all? goods men, 
And brynge us to his heighe blisse ; Amen. 



THE PARDONER'S TALE 

In Flaundres whilom was a compaignye 
Of yonge folk, that haunteden folye, 
As riot, hasard, stywes and tavernes, 5 

Wheras with harpes, lutes and gyternes, 
They daunce and pleye at dees, both? day and nyght, 
And eten al-so, and drynken over hir myght, 
Thurgh which they doon the devel sacrifise 
Withinn? that dev^les temple, in cursed wise, 10 

By superfluytee abhomynable. 

Hir othes been so grete and so dampnable (100) 

That it is grisly for to here hem swere ; 
Our blissed Lordes body they to-tere ; 
Hem thought? that Jewes rente hym noght y-nough, 15 
And ech of hem at oth^res synne lough. 

This? riotoures thre, of whiche I telle, 
Longe erst er prime rong of any belle, (200) 

Were set hem in a tavern? for to drynke ; 
And as they sat they herde a belle clynke 
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Biforn a cors, was cari^d to his grave. 

That oon of hem gan callen to his knave : 

' Go bet/ quod he, ' and axe redily 

What cors is this that passeth her forby, 

And look$ that thou reporte his name weel.' 5 

' Sir?/ quod this boy, ' it nedeth never a deel, 
It was me told er ye cam her two houres ; 
He was, pardee, an old felawe of youres, (210) 

And sodeynly he was y-slayn to-nyght, 
Fordronke, as he sat on his bench upright ; 10 

Ther cam a privee theef , men clepeth Deeth, 
That in this contree al the peple sleeth, 
And with his spere he smoot his herte a-two, 
And wente his wey withouten wordes mo. 
He hath a thousand slayn this pestilence, 15 

And, maister, er ye come in his presence, 
Me thynketh that it were necessarie 
For to be war of swich an adversarie ; (220) 

Beth redy for to mete hym evermore ; 
Thus taughte me my dame ; I sey na-more.' 20 

' By Seinte Marie ! ' seyde this taverner, 
' The child seith sooth, for he hath slayn this yeer 
Henne over a mile, withinne a greet village, 
Both? man and womman, child, and hyne, and page. 
I trowe his habitacioun be there ; 25 

To been ayvsed greet wysdom it were, 
Er that he dide a man a dishonour. ' 

1 Ye, Goddes armes ! ' quod this riotour, (230) 

' Is it swich peril with hym for to mete ? 
I shal hym sek$ by wey, and eek by strete ; ■»> 
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I make avow to Goddes digne bones ! 

Herkneth, felawes, we thre been al ones, 

Lat ech of us holde up his hand til oother, 

And ech of us bicomen oth^res brother, 

And we wol sleen this false traytour, Deeth ; 5 

He shal be slayn, he that so manye sleeth, 

By Goddes dignitee, er it be nyght ! ' 

Togidres han this$ thre hir trouthes plight (240) 

To lyve and dyen ech of hem for oother, 
As though he were his ow^ne y-bore brother. 10 

And up they stirte, al dronken, in this rage ; 
And forth they goon towardes that village 
Of which the taverner hadd* spoke biforn. 
And many a grisly ooth thanne han they sworn ; 
And Cristes blessed body they to-rente, — is 

Deeth shal be deed, if that they may hym hente. 

Whan they han goon nat fully half a mile, 
Right as they wolde han troden over a stile, (250) 

An old man and a poure with hem mette. 
This olde man ful mekely hem grette, 20 

And seyde thus : ' Now, lordes, God yow see I ' 

The proudeste of thise riotoures three 
Answerde agayn, ' What, carl with sory grace, 
Why art 'ow al forwrapped, save thy face ? 
Why lyvest 'ow so longe in so greet age ? ' 25 

This olde man gan loke in his visage, 
And seyde thus : ' For I ne kan nat fynde 
A man, though that I walked into Ynde, (260) 

Neither in citee, ne in no village, 
That wolde chaunge his youthe for myn age ; 
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And therforf moot I han myn age stille, 

As longe tyme as it is Goddes wille. 

Ne Deeth, alias ! ne wol nat han my lyf ; 

Thus walke I, lyk a restelees kaityf , 

And on the ground, which is my modres gate, 5 

I knokke with my staf , bothe erly and late, 

And seye, " Leve mooder, leet me in ! 

Lo, how I vanyssh , flessh and blood and skyn ; (270) 

Alias ! whan shul my bones been at reste ? 

Moder, with yow wolde I chaungf my cheste 10 

That in my chambre longe tyme hath be, 

Ye, for an heyre-clowt to wrappe me ! " 

But yet to me she wol nat do that grace, 

For which f ul pale and welked is my face. 

' But, sir^s, to yow it is no curteisye is 

To speken to an old man vileynye, 
But he trespasse in word, or ell^s in dede. 
In Holy Writ ye may yourself wel rede, (280) 

Agayns an old man, hoor upon his heed, 
Ye sholde arise ; wherf ore I yev$ yow reed, 20 

Ne dooth unto an old man noon harm now, 
Na-more than ye woldf men did to yow 
In age, if that ye so longe abyde. 
And God be with yow, wher ye go or ryde ; 
I motf go thider as I have to go.' 25 

' Nay, olde cherl, by God, thou shalt nat so ! ' 
Seyde this oother hasardour anon ; 

' Thou partest nat so lightly, by Seint John ! (290) 

Thou spak right now of thilke traytour, Deeth, 
That in this contree all? our$ f reendes sleeth ; 3& 
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Have her my trouthe, as thou art his espye, 

Telle where he is, or thou shalt it abye, 

By God and by the holy sacrement ! 

For soothly, thou art oon of his assent 

To sleen us yonge folk, thou false theef ! ' 5 

' Now, sir^s,' quod he, ' if that ye be so leef 
To fynde Deeth. turne up this croked wey, 
For in that grove I lafte hym, by my fey, (300) 

Under a tree, and there he wole abyde ; 
Noght for youre boost he wole him no-thyng hyde. 10 

Se ye that 00k ? Right there ye shal hym fynde. 
God save yow, that boghte agayn mankynde, 
And yow amende ! ' Thus seyde this olde man. 
And everich of thise riotoures ran 

Til he cam to that tree, and ther they founde, 15 

Of floryns fyne, of gold y-coyned rounde, 
Wei ny an eighte busshels, as hem thoughte. 
No lenger thanne after Deeth they soughte, (310) 

But ech of hem so glad was of that sighte, 
For that the floryns been so faire and brighte, 20 

That doun they sette hem by this precious hoord. 
The worste of hem he spak the firste word. 

' Bretheren,' quod he, ' taak kepe what I seye; 
My wit is greet, though that I bourde and pleye. 
This tresor hath Fortune unto us yeven 25 

In myrthe and joliftee oure lyf to lyven, 
And lightly as it comth so wol we spende. 
Ey, Goddes precious dignitee, who wende (320) 

To-day, that we sholde han so fair a grace ? 
But myght$ this gold be caried fro this place 30 
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Hoom to myn hous, or elles unto youres, — 

For wel ye woot that al this gold is oures, — 

Thanne were we in heigh felicitee. 

But trewely, by daye it may nat bee ; 

Men wolde seyn that we were theves stronge, 5 

And for oure ow^ne tresor doon us honge. 

This tresor moste y-cari^d be by nyghte 

As wisly and as slyly as it myghte. (330) 

Wherfore, I rede that cut among us alle 

Be drawe, and lat se wher the cut wol falle ; 10 

And he that hath the cut with herte blithe 

Shal renne to the towne, and that ful swithe, 

And brynge us breed and wyn ful prively, 

And two of us shul kepen subtilly 

This tresor wel ; and if he wol nat tarie, is 

Whan it is nyght we wol this tresor carie, 

By oon assent, wheras us thynketh best.' 

That oon of hem the cut broghte in his fest, (340) 

And bad hem drawe and looks where it wol falle ; 
And it fil on the yongeste of hem alle, 20 

And forth toward the toun he wente anon. 
And al so sone as that he was gon, 
That oon of hem spak thus unto that oother : 
' Thow knowest wel thou art my sworne brother ; 
Thy profit wol I telle thee anon. 25 

Thou woost wel that our$ felawe is agon, 
And heere is gold, and that ful greet plentee, 
That shal departed been among us thre ; (350) 

But nathelees, if I kan shape it so 
That it departed were among us two, -^ 
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Hadde I nat doon a f reendes torn to thee ? ' 

That ootKer answerde, ' I n'oot how that may be ; 
He woot how that the gold is with us tweye ; 
What shal we doon, what shal we to hym seye ? ' 

' Shal it be conseil ? ' seydf the firste shrewe, s 

' And I shal tellen in a wordes fewe 
What we shal doon, and brynge it wel aboute.' 

' I graunte,' quod that oother, ' out of doute, (360) 

That by my trouthe I shal thee nat biwreye.' 

' Now/ quod the firsts, ' thou woost wel we be tweye, 10 
And two of us shul strenger be than oon. 
Look whan that he is set, and right anoon 
Arys, as though thou woldest with hym pleye, 
And I shal ryve hym thurgh the sydes tweye, 
Whil that thou strog^lest with hym as in game, 15 

And with thy dagger^ look thou do the same ; 
And than shal al this gold departed be, 
My dere freend, bitwixen me and thee. (370) 

Than may we bothe our§ lustes all fulfille, 
And pleye at dees right at oure ow^ne wille.' 20 

And thus acorded been thise shrewes tweye, 
To sleen the thridde, as ye han herd me seye. 

This yongeste, which that wente unto the toun, 
Ful ofte in herte he rolleth up and doun 
The beautee of this§ floryns newe and brighte ; 25 

' O Lord/ quod he, ' if so were that I myghte 
Have al this tresor to myself allone, 
Ther is no man that lyveth under the trone (380) 

Of God, that sholde lyv^ so murye as I ! ' 
And at te lasts the feend, oure enemy, 30 
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Putte in his thought that he shold? poyson beye, 

With which he myghte sleen his f elaw^s tweye ; 

Forwhy the feend fond hym in swich lyvynge, 

That he hadde leve hym to sorwe brynge, 

For this was outrely his fulle entente 5 

To sleen hem bothe and never to repente. 

And forth he gooth, no lenger wolde he tarie, 

Into the toun, unto a pothecarie, (390) 

And preyde hym that he hym wolde selle 

Som poysoun, that he myghte his rattes quelle ; 10 

And eek ther was a polcat in his hawe, 

That, as he seyde, his capouns hadde y-slawe, 

And fayn he wolde wreke hym, if he myghte, 

On vermyn, that destroyed hym by nyghte. 

The pothecarie answerde, ' And thou shalt have is 

A thyng that, al so God my soule save, 
In al this world ther n'is no creature, 
That eten or dronke hath of this confiture, (400) 

Noght but the mountance of a corn of whete, 
That he ne shal his lif anon forlete ; 20 

Ye, sterve he shal, and that in lasse while 
Than thou wolt goon a-paas nat but a mile ; 
This poysoun is so strong and violent/ 

This cursed man hath in his hond y-hent 
This poysoun in a box, and sith he ran 25 

Into the nexte strete unto a man, 
And borwed of hym large botellf s thre, 
And in the two his poyson poured he ; (410) 

The thridde he kept? clen? for his ow^ne drynke ; 
For al the nyght he shoope hym for to swynke ^ 
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In caryinge of the gold out of that place. 
And whan this riotour with sory grace 
Haddf filled with wyn his grete hotels thre, 
To his felaw^s agayn repaireth he. 

What nedeth it to sermone of it more ? 5 

For right as they hadde cast his deeth bif ore, 
Right so they han hym slayn, and that anon. 

And whan that this was doon thus spak that oon, (420) 
' Now lat us sitte and drynke, and make us merie, 
And afterward we wol his body berie.' 10 

And with that word it happed hym, par cas, 
To take the botel ther the poysoun was, 
And drank and yaf his felawe drynke al-so, 
For which anon they storven bothe two. 

But certes, I suppose that Avycen is 

Wroot never in no ' Canon/ ne in no fen, 
Mo wonder signes of empoisonyng 

Than hadde this^ wrecches two, er hir endyng. (430) 

Thus ended been thise homycides two, 
And eek the false empoysonere al-so. 20 

O cursed synne of alle cursednesse ! 
O traytorous homycide, O wikkednesse ! 
O glotonye, luxurie, and hasardrye ! 
Thou blasphemour of Crist with vileynye, 
And othes grete, of usage and of pride ! 25 

Alias, mankynde, how may it bitide 
That to thy Creatour which that thee wroghte, 
And with his precious herte-blood thee boghte, (440) 

Thou art so f als and so unkynde, alias ! 



LACK OF STEADFASTNESS 

Som tym$ this world was so stedfast and stable 

That mannes word was obligacioun, 

And now hit is so fals and deceivable 

That word and deed, as in conclusioun, 

Ben no-thyng oon, for turned up-so-doun 5 

Is al this world through mede and wilfulnesse 

That al is lost for lak of stedfastnesse. 

What made this world to be so variable 

But lust that folk have in dissensioun ? 

For now-adayes a man is holde unable (10) 10 

But if he can, by som collusioun, 

Don his neighbour wrong or oppressioun. 

What causeth this, but wilful wrecchednesse 

That al is lost, for lak of stedfastnesse ? 

Trouthe is put doun, resoun is holden fable, 15 

Vertu hath now no dominacioun, 
Pitee exylf d, no wyght is merciable. 
Through covetyse is blent discrecioun ; 
The world hath mad a permutacioun 

141 
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Fro right to wrong, fro trouth$ to fikelnesse, (20) 

That al is lost, for lak of stedfastnesse. 



Lenvoy to King Richard 

O prince, desir$ for to be honourable, 

Cherish thy folk and hate extorcioun ! 

Suffre no thyng that may be reprevable 

To thyn estat don in thy regioun. 

Shew forth thy swerd of castigadoun, 

Dred God, do law, love trouthe and worthynesse, 

And dryv$ thy folk ageyn to stedfastnesse. 



TO HENRY SCOGAN 

To-broken been the statutes hye in hev^ne, xo 

That creat were eternally to dure, 
Sith that I see the bryghte goddes sevene 
Mow? wepe and wayle, and passioun endure, 
As may in erthe a mortal creature. 
Alias ! fro whennes may this thing procede ? 15 

Of whiche errour I deye almost for drede. 
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By worde eterne whilom was it shape, 
That fro the fifte cercle, in no manere, 
Ne myghte a drope of teres doun eschape. (10) 

But now so wepeth Venus in hir spere, 
That with hir teres she wol drenche us here. 5 

Alias, Scogan ! this is for thyn offence ! 
Thou causest this deluge of pestilence. 

Hast thou not seyd in blaspheme ot this goddesse, 
Through pride, or through thy grete rekelnesse, 
Swich thing as in the lawe of love f orbode is ? 10 

That, for thy lady saw nat thy distresse, 
Therf or thou yave hir up at Michelmesse ? 
Alias, Scogan I of olde folk ne yonge, (20) 

Was never erst Scogan blamed for his tonge. 

Thou drowe in scorn Cupide eek to record is 

Of thilke rebel word that thou hast spoken, 
For which he wol no lenger be thy lord. 
And, Scogan, thogh his bowe be nat broken, 
He wol nat with his arwes been y-wroken 
On thee, ne me, ne noon of our figure ; 20 

We shul of him have neyther hurts ne cure. 

Now certes, frend, I drede of thyn unhappe, 
Lest? for thy gilt? the wreche of lovf procede (30) 

On alle hem that ben hore and rounde of shape, 
That ben so lykly folk in lovf to spede. 25 

Than shul we for our labour han no mede ; 
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But wel I wot, thou wilt answere and seye, 
1 Lo, th' olde grisel list to ryme and pleye ! ' 

Nay, Scogan, say not so, for I m* excuse, 
God helpe me so, — in no ryme doutelees ; 
Ne thynke I never of sleep to wake my muse, 5 

That rusteth in my shethe stille in pees ; 
While I was yong I put hir forth in prees ; (40) 

But al shal passen that men prose or ryme, 
Take every man his turne as for his tyme. 

Envoy 

Scogan, that knelest at the stremes hede 10 

Of grace, of alle honour and worthynesse, 
In th' ende of which streme I am dul as dede, 
Forgete in solitarie wildernesse ; 
Yet, Scogan, thenke on Tullius kyndenesse ; 
Mynne thy frend ther it may fructifye, 15 

Far-wel, and lok thou never eft love defye. 



CHAUCER'S COMPLAINT TO HIS PURSE 

To you, my purse, and to noon other wyght 

Compleyne I, for ye be my lady dere ! 

I am so sory now that ye been light ; 

For, certes, but ye make me hevy chere, 20 
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Me were as leef be leyd upon my bere, 
For whiche unto your mercy thus I crye : 
Beth hevy ageyn, or elles mot I dye ! 

Now voucheth sauf this day, or hit be nyght, 

That I of you the blisf ul soun may here, 5 

Or see your colour lyk the sonne bright, (10) 

That of yelownesse haddf never pere. 

Ye be my lyf , ye be myn hertes stere ; 

Quene of comfort and of good companye, 

Beth hevy ageyn, or elles mot I dye. 10 

Now, purs§, that be to me my lyves light 

And saveour, as doun in this worlde here, 

Out of this toune help me thurgh your myght, 

Syn that ye wole not been my tresorere ; 

For I am shave as nye as is a frere. 15 

But yet I pray unto your curtesye ; (20) 

Beth hevy ageyn, or elles mot I dye ! 



Lenvoy of Chaucer 

O conquerour of Brutes Albioun, 

Which that by lyne and free eleccioun 

Ben verray kyng, this song to you I sende ; 20 

And ye that mowen al myn harm amende, 

Have mynde upon my supplicacioun ! 



NOTES 

For peculiar meanings of words the vocabulary should be consulted, 
but idioms are here explained when necessary. As noted in the Intro- 
duction, § 49, certain metrical marks are used in the text. These are 
sometimes retained in the notes to explain metrical peculiarities. 
The notes to each page are grouped in a single paragraph, beginning 
with the page number. At the beginning of following notes in the 
paragraph only the line number is given. Similarly, references to 
other parts of the text are also by page and line. 

PROEM TO THE BOOK OF THE DUCHESS 

The poem called the Book of the Duchess, or the Death of Blanche 
the Duchess, is the earliest work of Chaucer which can be dated with 
certainty. It refers to the death of Blanche, wife of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, which occurred on Sept. 12, 1369, in the great 
plague of that year. At the time John of Gaunt was in France, and 
that same night, with his army, a little south of Calais, was anxiously 
awaiting an attack of the French. As the poem was presumably 
written soon after Blanche's death, the latter part of the year 1369 
is its date of composition. Yet the selection, the story of Ceyx and 
Alcyone (Halcyone) was probably written still earlier, since it seems 
to be mentioned as an independent work of Chaucer's youth in the 
Man of Law* s Tale (1. 57). The source of this classical story is 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, xi, though the first few lines are based on 
Froissart. The metrical form, the four-stressed couplet with iambic 
movement, had long been common in English. It is the first form 
Chaucer used in his longer poems, as in his translation of the Romance 
of the Rose and in his House of Fame. 

z, z. The opening lines imitate Froissart's poem, the Paradise 
of Love. We need not assume that Chaucer's sleeplessness was more 
than poetic, a device for introducing his reading and the later dream 
of the poem. 5. Purely. Note the irregular beginning with a 

H7 
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stressed, rather than unstressed syllable, a common feature of Chaucer's 
early verse ; cf. 11. 10, 19 ; 2, 3, 13, 21, 25, 30, all in the first fifty, 
14. sorwful. Read as two syllables (sorftU), as it is often in Chaucer ; 
cf. 4,5; 8,2. 

2, 10. men. Weakened form of man, meaning ' one.' Compare 39. 

10, where the form of the verb more clearly shows that men is singular. 

11. what me is. That is, ' what is to me/ or as we say, ' what is the 
matter with me.' 12. who aske. 'Who may ask/ a subjunctive 
with optative, or potential force ; cf. Introd. § 90. 16. holde hit. 
For the final e retained, see Introd, § 45. siknesse. From this 
slight reference, which may be wholly poetic, it has been conjectured 
that Chaucer was unhappy in his married life. There is a possibility 
that, if this allusion belonged to his earlier poem of Ceyx and Alcyone, 
the siknesse may have referred to the time of his courtship. If so, the 
phisicien (1. 19) was doubtless Philippa, who became his wife, proba- 
bly in 1366. 23. Our first matere. 'Our first subject is a good 
one to keep to.' 28. took. ' Give/ an older sense of the word, now 
lost. The student should especially note the possibility of older 
meanings later lost or considerably modified. 

3, 3. in olde tyme. For the retention of final e see Introd, § 60. 
6. Whyl . . . loved. ' As long as men should love/ that is, always. 
13. Seys. Ceyx, to whom Alcyone was married. See the classical 
story and the connection with the word ' halcyon/ 23. telles. A 
Northern form, rarely used by Chaucer for the rime, instead of the 
Midland-Southern tetletA; compare 28, 30 and falles for falleth at 9, 27. 

5, 15. al naked. The usual way of sleeping until the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; compare 7, 6, which thus states the ordinary fact of the time, 
rather than anything exceptional. 24. he. Not Iris, the usual mes- 
senger of Juno, unless the poet has mistaken the gender. 26. Go bet. 
Literally, ' go better/ that is, ' faster, more quickly/ The expression 
was commonly used to encourage the hounds in hunting. Morpheus. 
Here two syllables, but three at 9, 12. Such double forms of pro- 
nunciation, especially in words ending in -eus, were common. 30. 
Grete Se. See the biblical use of the name, as in Joshua 15, 12. 

6, 2. Seys body the king. ' The body of Seys the king/ See 
Introd. § 82. 7. hit is. Perhaps to be read Ait's, as the -ly of 
shortly may be considered an extra syllable before the cesural pause; 
see Introd, § 104. 15 f. Compare the description of the house of 
Morpheus in Spenser's Faerie Queene, I, i, 39-40. 27. Eclym- 
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pasteyr. In this idea of a son of the god of sleep, Chaucer is follow- 
ing Froissart's Paradise of Love, as Professor Kittredge has shown. 

7, 3. T'envye. 'To the envy of,' 'in rivalry of.* 11. who is. 
' Who is it that/ Perhaps we should read, who is 7 lyth there. 28. a 
quarter. ' A fourth part of the night,' that is, when the night was 
three quarters gone. 

g, 4. or. A borrowing from the Scandinavian, the correspond- 
ing English form being er, 'ere.' 12. I wolde yive. Chaucer 
here follows the French poet Machault in promising Morpheus a gift. 
17. his lyve. ' In his life ' ; dative of time in which; see Introd. § 83. 
25. clothe of Reynes. The linen of Rennes was often referred to as 
used for sheets and pillowcases. 

10, 4. goddes. That is, Juno and Morpheus, or better, the goddes of 
slepyng of 8, 30 and 9, 5. 24. Macrobeus. A Latin writer of about 
400 a.d. who edited Cicero's Dream of Scipio from the De Republican 
with a commentary in two books. It was unusually popular in the 
Middle Ages, Chaucer referring to it four times ; compare 42, 22, and 
121, 11. 30. this was my sweven. This line leads to the Book of 
the Duchess proper, which celebrates the beauty and virtue of the 
Duchess of Lancaster and the grief of her husband. An interesting 
selection for collateral reading is the description of Chaucer's awaken- 
ing, 11. 291-385. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE MONK'S TALE 

Most of the stories of the Monk's Tale are believed to be early 
work of Chaucer, though after he had come under the influence of 
Italian writers, that is, after 1373. Their early character is shown by 
the meter, the stanza form, the lack of completeness (the Monk speaks 
of a hundred tales), and of originality in plan. Chaucer's model was 
Boccaccio's Latin work on the Fall of Illustrious Men and Women. 
In the stories, however, he also uses the Bible, Ovid, Boethius, Guido 
delle Colonne, Dante, the authors of the Romance of the Rose, and 
others. Of our selections the Samson follows the Bible {Judges 13-16), 
Hercules is from Boethius {Consolation of Philosophy, book iv, meter 7), 
while Chaucer himself refers in the Cassar to Lucan, Suetonius, and 
Valerius. For the Hercules may be compared his own prose transla- 
tion of Boethius. Whether he revised the whole poem when using it 
in the Canterbury Tales is not certain, though not unlikely. He. «*x- 
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added some modern biographies, one of which is of that Ber- 
nabd Ytsconti whom he had rated as ambassador in 1378, and who 
died in 13S5. The stanza, made up of two quatrains joined by a 
middle rime («ArAfc&~) was used by Chancer in his A.B.C. poem, an 
early translation from the French. It is perhaps his earliest introduc- 
tion into English of a French metrical form. 

11, 1. animncilL See also cinstcrmt (L 3). Most of these OF. 
past participles have later acquired the English ending -ed, bat many 
of them remained in their shorter forms until the Elizabethan age, and 
even later in poetry. 

1 a, 10, wang-tooth. It is the Vulgate Bible which gives the read- 
ing ' a molar tooth,' for ' cheek-bone ' of our version. 21. riser . • . 
From Vulgate Latin cisera, from which, through French cisdre, cidre, 
we get our word u cider.** 

13, 3. Dalida. An OF. form, rather than the Latin Dalila which 
we use. It is common in Middle English. 

14, 13. Centanroa. The Greek form used by Boethius, whom 
Chaucer was following. The reference is especially to the centaur 
Phobus. See for the passage an account of the labors of Hercules. 
17. Busirus. Chaucer has confused the eighth labor, in which Hercu- 
les slew Diomedes, who fed his horses with human flesh, and the slay- 
ing of Busirus, who used to kill his guests. Both stories are told in 
Boethius. 20. Achelojrs. Genitive case from Achelous, and to be 
read in four syllables. 24. longe. The adverb, 'for a long time,' 
not the adjective modifying nekke. 

i5> 7- bothe the worldes ende. Chaucer had in mind the pillars 
of Hercules on the west and that said to have been set up by Alexander 
in the east, according to some accounts of his eastern conquests, as 
Professor Kittredge has shown. Trophee. The latter commentator 
would explain this word as a misunderstanding by Chaucer of the word 
tropaeum {tropaea)^ OF. trophee, in some account of the pillars men- 
tioned in the previous note. 11. thise clerkes. Probably Ovid and 
Boccaccio, who tell of the death of Hercules, as Boethius does not. So 
also in somme clerkes (1. 17 below), for both also make Deianira igno- 
rant of the fatal power imparted to the shirt by the blood of Nessus. 
26. Fortune. This upbraiding of fortune is especially from Boethius 
(book i, meter 5), but see also Chaucer's poem on the subject, p. 68. 

16, 16. fader thyn in la we. ' Thy father-in-law '; but the real re- 
lation was just the reverse, Pompey having married Caesar's daughter 
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Julia. 23. But now. The introduction of this stanza on Pompey is 
perhaps due to Boccaccio, who gives his life. 

17, 9. Brutus Cassius. "Chaucer has confused the two conspirators, 
making them one person. 

1 8, 1. word and ende. The older expression is ordandende, ' begin- 
ning and end/ but Chaucer regularly uses this form. Probably the 
word ord, no longer understood, had been modified to word, 

THE DREAM IN THE HOUSE OF FAME 

This poem was formerly dated after 1380, following a suggestion 
of Ten Brink (see the translation of his History of English Litera- 
ture), but it is more probable that it was composed much nearer the 
time of the Book of the Duchess ; see Introd. § 23. Note as evidence 
of early work the frequent repetition of such rimes as wyf: fyf 
alias : was, fynde : kynde> routhe : trouthe y away : away, and the large 
proportion of lines beginning with a stressed syllable instead of the 
usual iamb or trochee. The idea of the poem was suggested by 
Chaucer's favorite Ovid, Metam. xii, 39-63, though with the use of 
Vergil's Mneid, iv, 1 73-83. The poem also shows special influence of 
Dante's Divine Comedy, For the passage selected the source is the 
j&neid, 

18, 7. Decembre the tenthe day. This is the second mention in 
the poem of this date, but, as Chaucer does not tell us the year or even 
the day of the week, it does not assist in dating the composition. 
13. Leonard. St. Leonard, patron saint of prisoners. Apparently 
Chaucer has in mind a passage in the Romance of the Rose, which 
humorously refers to those who would get St. Leonard to release them 
from the bonds of matrimony. Note also the humorous reference to a 
pilgrimage of two miles as making any one weary. 

19, 11-12. Cupido . . . Vulcano. Italian forms of the names, 
indicating Chaucer's acquaintance with that language, perhaps also 
with Boccaccio's Teseide, in which these forms are used. 17. 'I wol/ 
etc. A translation, it will be seen, of the opening lines of the sEncid. 
Note that Chaucer puts the story in chronological order, following 
book ii to 21, 12, then returning to book i (21, 12 to 22, 23), and fol- 
lowing briefly with books ii-iv (22, 24 to 29, 12), book vi (29, 13-24), 
and finally books vii-xii. 29. made . . . broght. 'Caused to be 
brought.' 
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20, 2. Ilionn. That is, the citadel of Troy for the town itself, as 
often by medieval writers. 21, 22. Iulo . . . Ascanius. Here men- 
tioned as if two persons, though sone, 'son,** not sones, 'sons/ in 21, 6. 
Ascanius alone is also mentioned in the Legend of Good Women, where 
Chaucer again tells the story of Dido. Perhaps, therefore, the manu- 
script is here corrupt On the other hand, compare Brutus Cassius 

(I7»9). 

21, 3. Repetition of line at 20, 24, another indication that Chaucer 

had not yet reached his best manner. 18. To blowen out, etc. That 
is, winds of all kinds. 

22, 3. Joves. This less common OF. form Chaucer employs again 
in his Troiius, but usually Jove, which has come down to us. 8. Car- 
tage. Note the form with /, from Old French, rather than the Latin 
form with th. Compare Trace for Thrace (27, 25). 30. peynte. 
'To color highly '; infinitive depending on peyne, 

23, 17. As he hir swoor. Note the constant sympathy with Dido 
in the story, not with yEneas, as in Vergil. This was the common 
medieval attitude. 27. Al 30 brouke. 'As sure as I should [hope 
to] use well, or have the good use of my head/ Brouke is subjunc- 
tive with optative, or potential force. 

24,4. pure kynde. • Real nature,* ' unchecked passion.' zi. lest. 
A Kentish form of the Midland list, mutated form of lust, 'pleasure'; 
see Introd. § 108. 24. What WO is me. ' What woe is to me,' or 
' what woe is mine,' as we should say. 

25, 8. Non other, etc. Chaucer is following Vergil only in a 
general way. Especially from 1. 26 of the previous page the speech 
is Chaucer's own, and of this he speaks in this line. 

27, 13. Epistle. Ovid's Heroides, Epist. vii. From the same 
work the examples below (11. 22 f.) are taken. 21-2. tene is . . . 
Athenis. The ordinary form of the latter would be Athenes, and such' 
a rime shows that the -es ending was already pronounced with short i, 
as commonly to-day; compare 114, 1-2, 19-20; 125, 1-2. 26. his 
terme pace. ' pass or stay beyond his term,' or the time appointed. 

28, 3. Oenone. This form with four syllables is also used by 
Chaucer in Troilus and Criseyde, i, 654. The scribe has changed 
it to the more common French form, which has remained in English. 
ix. Adriane. Chaucer's usual form for Ariadne. 23. suster. 
From Old English sweoster (swustcr'), with loss of w. Our word ' sister ' 
corresponds to the Scandinavian syster. 27. savede. ' Should save.' 
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29, 3. The book. That is, Vergil's Mneid, which the poet is here 
following. 14. an yle. Crete is intended, though far from Cumae. 
It occurs in the sixth book of Vergil (11. 14 ff.) where Daedalus and 
Crete are mentioned ; Chaucer has thus confused the two places. 
23. Claudian. Refers to the De raptu Proserpinae of Claudian 
Claudianus. 24. Daunte. The reference is significant of Chaucer's 
acquaintance with the Italian poet, as shown in other ways in this 
poem. Compare Dante's Inferno, ii, 13-27 ; Paradiso, xv, 25-27. 

30, 2. Lavyna. Skeat notes that this form of the name is in 
Dante. 17. chirche. 'Church* is odd for this temple of Venus. 
23. This leads to the close of book I of the House of Fame, Chaucer 
going out of the temple to find a desert Held, above which he sees an 
eagle. In the second book this eagle takes him to the object of his 
search, the House of Fame. 

THE TOURNEY FIELD IN THE KNIGHT'S TALE 

In the Legend of Good Women, begun about 1 386, the poet tells us 
that he had written " al the love of Palamon and Arcyte " (Prol. B, 
420). It is now believed that the tale told by the Knight of the 
Canterbury Tales is this same Palamon and Arcite, and that it 
must therefore have been written before 1385. Other evidences point 
to the year 1 381 or the first part of 1382 with considerable exactness; 
compare Introd. § 24. Palamon and Arcite, or the Knight's Tale, 
is a brief retelling of Boccaccio's Teseide, a poem in twelve books and 
nearly ten thousand lines. With great art Chaucer has reduced it 
to less than one quarter of that length, or .2250 lines. It is note- 
worthy also that this is the poet's first use of the five-stressed couplet, 
a form which became his favorite and which he established for long 
usefulness in the language. 

The story of Palamon and Arcite relates that, while prisoners of 
Theseus, they fell in love with Emily, sister of his wife, Hippolyta. 
After some time Arcite is released from prison and banished, but re- 
turns in disguise and enters the service of Emily. Still later Palamon 
escapes, and they meet in a wood to fight for Emily's hand. Here they 
are surprised by Theseus, who, on learning their identity, is persuaded 
to allow them to contest for the lady in a tournament after the medieval 
fashion. Then follows the description of the tourney field in our selec- 
tion. In the tournament Arcite is victorious, but dies from. ta.v&% 
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thrown from his horse, and Emily thus becomes the wife of Palamon. 
Apart from the excellent poetry, the value of the description is in the 
light it throws upon the elaborate preparations for such medieval con- 
tests. Compare the tournament in Scott's Ivanhoe, ch. vii. 

31, 8. dyched al aboute. Chaucer's addition, as of a medieval 
castle, though it would seem to be out of place for a tourney field, 
io. fill of degrees. That is, of steps one above another, on which the 
people sat. 13. Estward. So the tilting field in Chaucer's time, 
according to rules made by the Duke of Gloucester, uncle of Richard 
II, had its east and west gates, as noted by Strutt, Sports and Pastimes 
of the Middle Ages, book iii, ch. i. 18. arsmetrik. OF. arsmetic, 
further corrupted by confusion of aritmetica and ars metrica. 

32,3. doon make. 'Caused to make 1 ; compare doon wroght in 
L 1 1, and the dialectal usage of modern times. 16. temple of Venus. 
See the brief mention of the same in House of Fame (18, 16), especially 
the likeness to 33, 23 f. 

33, 8. the porter Ydelnesse. A reminiscence of the Romance of the 
Rose i which Chaucer had translated ; so also 11. 21-22, and perhaps 
some of these classical examples of lovers. 13. Turnus. King of 
Latium and rival of iEneas for the hand of Lavinia. 23. In describ- 
ing Venus and later Mars (36, 13), Chaucer is perhaps following 
Albricus Philosophus, who is described as a Londoner, and whose 
works he may have known. 

34, 10. the grete temple of Mars. First described at length by 
Statius in his Thebaid, vii, it was copied by Boccaccio, and one or both 
here followed by Chaucer. In order to bring in the description of this 
Thracian temple of Mars, the poet has the walls of his temple painted 
like it. 23. vese. A Southern English form, corresponding to Mid- 
land fese, preserved in Shakespeare's verb pheeze, 'trouble, annoy,' and 
perhaps in a dialectal form in feaze (feeze, pheese, etc.). 25. northern 
light. As cold and cheerless, so appropriate to Mars. 

35, 3. Ther saugh I. The description much elaborated from the 
original, with the introduction of the powers assigned to Mars by 
medieval astrology, as well as by classical poets. In the saugh /here 
and in 11. 19, 25, we doubtless have the unrevised Palamon and 
Arcite story, rather than words appropriate to the Knight, who could 
not have seen these things in person. 15. The nail. Clearly the 
story of Jael and Sisera, Judges iv, 21. 25. shippes hoppesteres 
We should expect ' warlike ships,' not ' dancing ships,' and it is prob- 
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able that Chaucer mistook Italian bellatrici (from be Hum, * war,' ) for 
ballatrici, connected with the word for dancing. 26. hunte. This 
older form, under the influence of nouns of agency ending in -er t has 
become hunter. 29. infortune of Mars. Here Chaucer is speaking 
especially of the influence of Mars the planet, according to medieval 
astrology. Beginning with the second line of the next page, and 
extending through the description of Mars, the material is Chaucer's 
own. Those who handled iron instruments, especially edged tools, 
were supposed to be born under Mars. 30. carter. The driver of 
the war chariot, or possibly of the ordinary cart, which was heavy and 
quite capable of producing serious injury. 

36, 7. With the sharpe swerde. Probably based on Boethius 
(book iii, prose iv), rather than classical sources. The hanging by 
a thread may have been obtained from a commentary of Thomas 
Aquinas. 11. Al be. Chaucer apologizes for taking examples of a 
time long after that of Theseus. See the JEneid, viii, 685, 714, where 
Vergil pictures, on the shield of iEneas, the future great men of Rome. 
17. Sufficeth. The one example is probably that of Caesar (1. 9), the 
poet disregarding the fact that he has mentioned three. 23. Puella 
. . . Rubeus. Figures in geomancy (see Cent. Diet, or Encyc. Brit.). 
The names should be Puer and Rubeus, to which the planet Mars cor- 
responds, though sometimes Puella was assigned to the house of Mars, 
as shown by Mr. Pollard. Note also that Puella makes an extra syllable 
in the line, while Puer would be right except for the accent. 

37, 4. Calistopee. Callisto, daughter of the king of Arcadia, and 
companion of Diana until she gained the latter's resentment by respond- 
ing to the love of Jupiter. Jupiter turned her into a bear for fear of 
Juno, but the latter, discovering the trick, had Diana kill the bear in 
hunting. Jupiter then turned Callisto into a constellation, some say 
the Little, some the Great, Bear. As Chaucer says she became the 
loadstar, he assumes the former legend. The form of the name shows 
influence of such names as Calliope, Penelope, Parthenope, all used 
by Chaucer. 9. hire sone. That is, Callisto's, transformed into the 
constellation Bootes. 10. Dane. The OF. form of Daphne, beloved 
of Apollo and transformed into the laurel ; Ovid, Me tarn, i, 450. 
13. Attheon. OF. form of Actaeon ; Ovid, Me tarn, iii, 138. 18. At- 
thalante. Atalanta, whose story Chaucer tells in Troilus and Criseyde, 
v, 1464 f. (see Ovid, Metam. x, 560), and again refers to in the Par- 
liament of Birds (tf), 2Q). 19. Meleagre. Meleager, who offended 
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Diana by killing the wild boar she had sent to harass the Greeks. 
He married Atalanta (Ovid, Metam. viii, 299). 26. Wexynge . . . 
wanye. The poet anticipates the conclusion of the tale, in which 
Emily, votaress to Diana, is given in marriage. 

38, 3. Lucyna. Lucina, a name applied to both Juno and Diana, 
but here evidently the former, as the goddess of childbirth. 7. Now 
been. Here Chaucer resumes the story, telling of the tournament in 
which Palamon and Arcite engage. 

THE PARLIAMENT OF BIRDS 

This poem may be dated with some exactness, since it is believed to 
relate to the courtship of Richard II and Anne of Bohemia, who became 
his queen in January, 1 382. The wooing of the * formel,' or female, 
eagle by the ' royal ' tercel is thought to symbolize the courtship. Of 
the two other eagle wooers, one was the Margrave of Meissen, to whom, 
in 1373, Anne had been betrothed by her father, Charles IV, king of 
Bohemia and Emperor of the Romans. The betrothal had never been 
formally set aside, but was disregarded by Anne's brother Wenceslaus, 
who had succeeded his father on the throne. The second, as I have 
recently shown {Modern Philology^ viii, 45) was Charles VI of France, for 
whom Anne's hand had been sought by his father, and who also seems 
to have been a suitor after becoming king. The year for consideration, 
asked by the formel eagle and granted by Nature, is believed to refer 
to the year or more of negotiations between Richard and the Emperor 
Wenceslaus. A reference to the planet Venus, as being seen in the 
northwest (1. 117 at 35, 19) by the poet when beginning to write, would 
indicate the early summer, and Professor Koch of Berlin found that the 
planet was in such position in both 1380 and 1382. 

Perhaps the poem was begun in the summer of 1380, after it was 
planned to negotiate for a marriage of Anne with Richard, and com- 
pleted in 1 38 1, since Anne was expected in England about October first. 
If so late a date as 1382 is chosen, it is difficult to explain the lack of 
reference to the marriage, or even the formal betrothal. In case the 
poem was written in 138 1, it probably preceded, by a short time, the 
Palamon and Arcite. 

The sources of the poem are various. The Proem is mainly based 
on Cicero's Dream of Scipio (see note on 10, 24). The description 
of the garden (11. 1 70-294) is largely from Boccaccio's Tesetde, while 
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the account of the goddess Nature and the birds of various kinds 
(11. 302-64) is modified from the Latin Complaint of Nature by 
the French poet Alain de L'Isle (Alanus de Insulis) of the twelfth 
century. The poem also shows influence of the Latin poet Gaudian 
(11. 95-105), and of Dante (11. 124 f.). But the last part, the story 
of the parliament proper, is Chaucer's own, and as English as its name 
implies. Chaucer had not yet learned to reach his story promptly, but 
he now shows some new and original qualities, especially the delightful 
humor of the scene, the noisy clamor of the birds, and the character- 
istic proposals of the various representatives. Perhaps the sudden 
end of the discussion brought by Nature reflects the poet's own dis- 
trust of popular assemblies, and his belief in royal prerogative. Nor 
could there be a more beautiful close than the harmonious hymn in 
praise of Nature and the mating season. It is well to note the follow- 
ing divisions of the poem: Proem, the Dream of Scipio (11. 1-112); 
Invocation to Venus (113-119); The garden of Love and its inhabi- 
sy tants (i20-2ii); The temple of Venus (232-294); Nature and her 
creatures (295-371); The wooing of the formel eagle (372-518); 
The parliament (519-617); Nature's decision and the mating of the 
birds (617-672); The closing song and the awakening of the poet 
(673-699). The titles of the poem in the manuscripts have both 
Foules, * Fowls,' and Bryddes (Byrdes), ' Birds,' but the first has so 
changed in meaning that the latter seems preferable in modern 
English. 

The stanza is rime royal, seven lines riming ababbcc. It was an 
early favorite of Chaucer, and he had already used it in the Life of St. 
Cecilia {Second Nun's Tale), the stories of the Patient G rise Id 
( Clerk's Tale) and of Constance {Man of Law's Tale), as well as 
probably in some minor poems. 

38, 11. The lyf. Chaucer no doubt knew this proverb in the Latin 
form, Ars longa, vita brevis, but it is ultimately the Greek of Hippo- 
crates. 20. in bokes. The poet's fondness for reading is proved, 
not only by such passages as these (see also 65, 18), but by the large 
number of books he mentions in his poems; compare Lounsbury's 
Studies in Chaucer, ch. v, on Chaucer's Learning, 

39, 19. Tullyus. See note on 10, 24. Chaucer here summarizes 
the Dream, as he said he would do. 24. Scipioun. That is, Scipio 
Africanus the Younger, hero of the Third Punic War, as the Elder had 
been of the First. In 150 B.C. he went to Africa to meet Masinissa, 
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king of Numidia, the faithful ally of the Romans. Their talk was so 
much of the Elder Africanus that the Younger dreamed of him that 
night. 

40, 9. what man . . . he. ' Whatever man . . . he/ with sub- 
ject repeated in the pronoun. 17. maner deth. The usual construc- 
tion, with maner used as an adjective; see Introd. § 84. 22. nyne 
spores. The seven planets of the Ptolomaic system in the order seen 
from the earth, that is, moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, together with the sphere of the fixed stars and the outer sphere, 
or primum mobile, giving motion to all. 23. the melodye. The 
fabled music of the spheres. More exactly Cicero excludes the primum 
mobile, and gives the same note to two spheres, thus deriving the 
seven notes of the scale. The idea had long life; compare Shake- 
speare's Merchant of Venice, V, 60, where each star " like an angel 
sings." 

41, 4. in certeyn yeres space. The idea of the Great Year, vari- 
ously supposed to extend from fifteen to thirty-seven thousand years, 
during which all the heavenly bodies were supposed to return to their 
original positions. 6. shulde out of mynde. 'Should [be or go] 
out of mind, be forgotten'; see Introd. § 89. 17. shul whirl about. 
A sort of purgatory, or limbo, for the wicked ; compare Dante's 
Inferno, v, 31-38, based on this same passage in Cicero, Shakespeare's 
Measure for Measure, III, i, 125, and Milton's Paradise Lost, iii, 493. 
19. dede. We should expect the plural in s, though one MS. has the 
singular verb ys. Probably the retention of the old plural without s, 
as in yere (yeer) 'years.' 22. The day gan failen. Based on 
Dante's Inferno, ii, 1-3. 

42, 10. The wery hunter. Based on the Latin poet Claudian. 
See Shakespeare's further extension of it in Romeo and Juliet, I, iv, 
70-88. 13. The carter. No doubt ' charioteer,' as Bilderbeck sug- 
gests; see note on 35, 30. 22. Macrobie. See note on 10, 24. 
24. Cytherea. That is, Venus. 

43» 3» north-northwest. See reference regarding on p. 133. For 
other indications of the summer as the time of composition, compare 
the longe day of 1. 21, and the scenery of the dream, although the time 
is said to be Valentine's day. 9. And over the gate. Probably 
Chaucer had in mind Dante's Inferno, iii, I, though the walled garden 
is a reminiscence of the Romance of the Rose ; see Chaucer's transla- 
tion of the latter, 11. 135 f. The two inscriptions on the gate symbolize 
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what the experience of love may be to the successful and the unsuc- 
cessful. 

44, 2. Th' eschewyng. ' Avoidance is the only safety. 1 10. ada- 
mauntes. Here used for the loadstone, or magnet. 21. servaunt. 
The meaning of lover still existed in the Elizabethan age, and appears 
in the subscription of a letter 'your obedient servant/ though the 
early affectionate significance of the latter is no longer retained. 

45> 3* he . . . he. The one or the other of the contestants. 
6. With that my hond. Imitated from Dante's Inferno, Hi, 19. 
This is the last mention of the guide African, the poet now assuming 
the more direct form of narrative. 10. leves that ay shal laste. 
A reminiscence of some description of the earthly paradise, it would 
seem. So also in the stanza beginning at 42, 15, which is based on 
nothing in Boccaccio. 13. The bilder 00k. The poet is here follow- 
ing Boccaccio's Teseide, xi, 22-24, an< * the Romance of the Rose, 1338- 
1368 (Chaucer's version 1 379-1 386 especially). He was himself fol- 
lowed by Spenser, Faerie Queene, I, i, 8 f. 14. piler elm. Used as a 
support for vines, as well as for coffins. 15. boztree . . . holm. The 
first for flutes and similar musical instruments; the second, the holly, for 
whipstocks. 17. sheter ew. The yew for the bow, as the aspen for 
the arrows, or 'shafts.' 19. laurer to divine. The laurel was sacred 
to Apollo, god of divining as of poetry, and its leaves were eaten to give 
the power of prophesying. 20. A garden. The next sixteen stanzas 
follow the Teseide, vii, st. 51-66, but in the order 51-60, 63-66, 61-62. 
The poet has also introduced various minor changes and additions, 
especially the stanza beginning at 1. 204; see note on 45, 10. 

46, 8. Of instruments. Most of this stanza is very freely rendered. 
The last part corresponds to nothing in Boccaccio, who speaks of little 
spirits flying here and there in the garden, unless Chaucer has translated 
spirite as wind, which he has beautifully made to accord with the songs 
of the birds. Miss Hammond compares Dante's Purgatorio, xxviii, 9. 
15. Chaucer perhaps has in mind descriptions of the earthly paradise 
in this stanza, as in 11. 173-174. 

47, 12-13. The five personages are original with Chaucer, unless 
one of them corresponds to Boccaccio's Attraction, a follower of 
Beauty. Messagerye and Mede represent message-sending and bribe- 
giving. The ' other three ' were all undesirables, and Chaucer prefers 
to omit them, perhaps as detracting from the pleasing character of the 
picture. 16. bras. In Boccaccio, copper, the metal appropriate to 
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Venus, as Chaucer himself says in the Canon's Yeoman's Tale, 1. 829. 
Perhaps the poet has merely mistranslated the Italian word, which 
meant both copper and brass. For the description of this temple com- 
pare the brief account of the same from the same source at 32, 16. 

48, 3. an hille of sond. The allusion is Chaucer's, and the symbol- 
ism is perhaps in the desolateness of such surroundings. 5. Beheste 
and Art. The poet has misunderstood the original, which reads 
artful behest 13. Priapus. As the god of fruitfulness in general, 
and especially of gardens, Priapus naturally belongs here. Chaucer 
has added 11. 5-7. 

49, 6. Valence. Probably Valence near Lyons, France, from which 
we get our word 'valence,' a fringe of drapery. 8. The place. 
Boccaccio says the neck of Venus. Chaucer also omits reference to 
her holding the apple which she had given in the judgment of Paris, 
but he adds the yongefolkes and their petition. 20. Calyxte. Callisto, 
see note on Calistopee, 37, 4. 21. And many a mayde. Boccaccio 
mentions only the mother of Parthenopaeus, though without giving her 
name, Atalanta. Chaucer perhaps misunderstood, perhaps is concealing 
his ignorance. Of the others named, Boccaccio gives only Semiramis, 
Hercules, Byblis, Pyramus and Thisbe. Of these Biblis was trans- 
formed into a fountain after her unsuccessful love for Caunus (Ovid, 
Me/am, xi, 452). Candace was the fabled Indian queen said to 
have been wooed by Alexander the Great. Eleyne is Helen of 
Troy. Silla is Scylla, who for love of Minos cut off her father's hair, 
and so caused his death. She was changed into the bird Ciris ; Ovid, 
Metam. viii, 8. The others will be easily recognized. 

50, 12. halles and her boures. A common combination in old 
writers (see ill, 12), as it represented the principal parts of the old 
English house. The hall was the living room, the bower the sleeping 
apartment. Note how the first has narrowed on the one side to 
the entrance portion of a house, surrounded by the living rooms, and 
on the other enlarged its meaning to apply to the whole house of an 
English country gentleman, or to a public building. 17. Seynt. 
Valentynes day. It was a common medieval fiction that birds chose 
their mates on this day and lovers must make similar choices. The 
celebration of the day, now confined to children, was still common 
among adults in the seventeenth century, as shown by Pepys's 
Diary, 19. The line is perhaps parenthetical, suggests Bilderbeck. 
23. Aleyn. The French Alain de L'Isle (Alanus de Insulis), whose 
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Complaint of Nature Chaucer has in mind. In that, however, the 
birds are represented as painted on Nature's dress. With greater 
art Chaucer makes them living subjects of the queen. In general 
he follows Alain's descriptions of the birds, though omitting the ostrich 
and phenix, and noting real or supposed characteristics of English 
birds. Alain also speaks of the birds as appearing like a council of 
animals {concilium animalium), which may have suggested to Chaucer 
the parliament. 

51, 6. That is to seyn. The division of the birds according to their 
food is based on Aristotle, though doubtless known to the poet through 
some medieval writer. 14. That with the sharpe look. Compare 
the 'eagle eye/ which is based upon this supposed characteristic. 
Note Milton's use of the fiction in Areopagitica (p. 49 of Hales's edi- 
tion). 25. swan, ayens his deth. For a modern use of the fable 
see Tennyson's The Dying Swan, . 26. of deth the bode. Compare 
Shakespeare's Macbeth, II, ii, 3. 

52, 1. The crane geaunt. Alain does not call the crane a giant; 
but the word for giant being used in the passage, Chaucer has mistaken 
its relation. Some manuscripts read the geaunt, but without better 
reason, perhaps. 4. trecherye. Practices deception to protect its 
young, but gaining also the name of treacherous. Shakespeare has 
three references to it, Comedy of Errors, IV, ii, 27; Much Ado, III, i, 
24; Meas. for Meas. I, iv, 32. 10. flyes smale. Called also ' birds,' 
or ' fowls ' (foules) in other manuscripts, but clearly what we call only 
bees. The word* fly' was used for any insect. See also Chaucer's 
Boelhius, iii, meter vii: 'these flyinge flyes that we clepen been.' 
13. aungels fethres. Angels' wings were supposed to be adorned 
with peacock feathers, and were often so represented in medieval paint- 
ings. 15. unkynde. ' Cruel, unnatural ' ; explained by what the mer- 
lin says of him in 1. 612. 17. drake. It will sometimes destroy 
young ducks. 21. throstel old. Supposed to live long; often said 
of the crow. frosty feldefare. Seen in England in the winter, and 
sometimes called 'snowbird.' 

53, 2. formel. Through the sense of ' mate, suitable companion, 1 
the word had come to apply to a female only. 17. Seynt Valentynes 
day. That is, 'on that day'; accusative of time without preposition, 
as often colloquially to-day. 24. The tercel egle. As applicable to 
Richard II the description is especially significant. Yet Bilderbeck 
assumes too much in his interpretation of secree as applied to Richard's 

M 
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character. It means only 'trusty'; compare the word at 114, 13. 
Lines 2-3, p. 54, perhaps refer to Richard's exceptional beauty. 

54, 15. That she agree. May refer to Anne's consent being asked 
and received to appoint commissioners for treating of marriage. 
17. This '3. The manuscripts give this is, but the two words are 
to be read as one ; so often in Chaucer, in Shakespeare (Abbott's 
Shakespearean Gram. § 461), and in rapid speech to-day. 22. Unto 
. . . I chese. That is, *I choose to be my queenly lady, and not 
[simply] my mate,' referring to Richard's choice of a queen as well 
as a wife. 

56, 3. Another tercel. The Margrave of Meissen, to whom Anne 
had been betrothed in 1373* the betrothal still not formally broken; 
' of lower kynde ' doubtless refers to his lesser rank. 17. The thridde 
tercel. Anne's third suitor, Charles VI of France, either while dauphin 
or after his accession to the throne. 

57, 18. this speche. The speaking as a whole, no doubt, rather 
than the plea of the third tercel. Perhaps the poet wishes to imply by 
the length of time one of those long disputes so common in medieval 
poetry. 23. Come of. Already a colloquialism, if not slang, as in 
modern English. 

58, 13. if it be your wille. That is, the turtle dove says, you would 
have nonsense only, and therefore it would be better for any one whom 
you would choose to speak to be still. The rest of the speech explains 
the idea more fully. 

59, 1. folk. Of each of the four classes of birds already mentioned 
in 1. 323. 16. batayle. That is, the common medieval method of 
settling such disputes. Note the readiness of the wooers, and compare 
the tournament to award the hand of Emily in the Knights Tale. 
But such a contest would have been inappropriate with the youthful 
king of England against a German prince, so that the faucon is made 
to propose another plan more in keeping with the high dignity of the 
young Richard. 

60, 1. and lengest. That is, ' he who longest,' etc. 16. which a 
resoun. * What kind of reason.' 24. han holde. 'To have held' 
(holden). 

6z, x8. mery . . . myrtheles. Note the two forms of the same 
root, the first Kentish, as often in Chaucer, the second Midland. 
Hhaucer also uses the Southern form muri(e), as at 112, 9. 

. There ben mo sterres. Compare our modern proverb, ' There are 
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as good fish in the sea as ever were caught/ Of the five manuscripts 
printed in the Six-Text edition of the Chaucer Society, three give this 
speech to the goose, two to the duck. 

6a, 3. put him forth. ' Pushed forward in the crowd. 1 zo. hare 
the glotoner. ' If the glutton has filled his stomach, [of course] we 
are satisfied '; a sarcastic comment on the speech. 13. That broghte 
thee forth. The cuckoo lays its eggs in the nest of another bird, as 
the hedge sparrow. Then the young cuckoo, when hatched, drives 
away or kills the bird hatching it. 15. For no fors. ' For lack of 
thy kind is of no importance.' 23. chese. ' May choose ' ; subjunc- 
tive with potential force. Notice the covert flattery both to Anne and 
Richard in this disposition of the matter. 25. as seyde the tercelet. 
Compare the speech of the third tercel, 56, 18 f. 

63, 4. for I may not lye. ' I may not be untrue to my rank or 
condition; I have no other than the natural eye [of justice]/ Yet 
she suggests the choice of the royal mate as more reasonable, refer- 
ring also to the tercelet's words at 11. 548 f. 15. under your yerde. 
' Under your authority/ 22. Unto this yer be gon. This has usu- 
ally been referred to the year or more of negotiations regarding the 
marriage. On the other hand, it was not uncommon for the medieval 
lady to put off her wooer or wooers a year, in order to test the sincerity 
of their love. If this be the explanation we have a parallel to the 
present passage in the Book of the Duchess (1. 1240 f.) in which 
Blanche, though only the daughter of a noble, puts off John of Gaunt, 
a son of the king. ^ 

64, 6. for tarying. 'To avoid tarrying/ 13. What after. 
' Whatever may come, this intervening course is arranged for you 
all/ With the intervening figure of the meal in mind, she virtually 
says, ' You must accept this before you can have anything else/ 
24. roundel. Also called a triolet, in which the first line or lines 
are repeated after the fifth and (excluding them in the count) after 
the eighth. The refrain is not given in any of the manuscripts, the 
complete song in only one of the Six-Text edition. We do not know, 
therefore, whether the first line or the first two are to be repeated 
after the fifth, and two or three after the eighth. The song would be 
complete either way. 

65, 19. and yet The idea that he hoped to profit by his reading 
has been thought to be a hint to the king for his further favor; see 
Root's Poetry of Chaucer, p. 140. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 

This poem, usually called the Former (that is, First) Age, from the 
second line, cannot be dated with any certainty. It is placed here, 
with three other short poems, to give variety to the selections. Its 
composition probably followed close upon Chaucer's acquaintance with 
Boeth ius' Consolation of Philosophy, since it is in general based upon 
the fifth meter of the second book. But Chaucer does not follow 
Boethius slavishly, probably having in mind also Ovid's description 
in Metam. i, 89-112, and in one passage the Romance of the Rose, 
Note that the stanza is the eight-line form used in the MonKs Tale 
(p. 11). 

66, 9. wounded. A common medieval conception, classical, as in 
Ovid, Metam, i, 138 f.; compare also Spenser, Faerie Queene, II, vii, 
17. 11. nat half y-nough. Boethius merely emphasizes their mod- 
eration in eating; see Chaucer's translation, 'They were wont lightly 
to slaken hir hunger at even.' ia. forwes of his lond. It was cus- 
tomary to mark the boundaries of land with a furrow. 16. galen- 
tyne. This sauce for roast fowl was made of grated bread, cinnamon 
and ginger, sugar, claret wine, and vinegar. 17. mader, welde or 
wood. Plants used in dyeing. The first is rubia tinctoria, the sec- 
ond reseda luteola, the third isalis tinctoria, a peculiarly British dye, 
later displaced by indigo. 20. ' No one knew whether a coin was 
false or true/ because there was no money. It was a different matter 
in Chaucer's time, and a very important one, when clipped coin and a 
debased coinage were too common. 

67, 2. outlandish. Note that the word had as yet no derogatory 
sense, and compare such terms as countrified, as used by the city 
dweller, freshwater, by those living near the sea. 9-10. Chaucer 
here follows Ovid, Metam. i, 138-140. 15-16. 'Where poverty is, 
as saith Diogenes, [and] where food,' etc. Chaucer perhaps obtained 
the saying from John of Salisbury or Jerome. 21. Yit were. As 
Professor Skeat points out, this seems to be imitated from the Romance 

of the Rose, 8437 *•> Dut P art °f ^ * s a ^ so m Boethius. 

68, 1. galles. The rime should be with shete (1. 3), not with 
walks (1. 1). Bilderbeck suggests glete, 'filth,' which would give the 
rime and quite as good sense. The next stanza lacks a line in the 
manuscripts, and partly on this account the last lines of this and the 
fast of the next have been omitted. 
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FORTUNE 

The sincerity of feeling expressed in this poem and the particular 
appeal at the close would seem to imply some definite circumstances 
of Chaucer's life. We know that he made such poetic appeals in two 
other poems, those to Scogan (p. 142), and to Henry IV (p. 144), on 
his coming to the throne. But for the date of Fortune we have only 
conjecture. It has been suggested that it might well refer to the 
crash of his fortunes in 1386. Like the former poem, Fortune owes 
much to Boethius, but it is not based upon any particular passage. 
There are suggestions from book ii of the Consolation of Philosophy, 
especially prose portions 1-5. Chaucer must also have known the 
Romance of the Rose, 11. 4853-4994. 

In form the poem consists of three balades of three eight-line stanzas 
each, and an envoy in the seven-line stanza. The three stanzas of each 
balade are bound together by the use of the same rimes for all, as well 
as by the repetition of the last line in each. The poem is divided as 
to thought into five parts, two 'complaints' directed against Fortune, 
her two answers, and an envoy appealing to the ' princes ' to assist 
the complainant. 

68,12. povre. Professor Skeat suggests the noun poverte, omitting 
the first now, in order to avoid the adjective used as a noun. But 
Chaucer often so uses an adjective, and the manuscript form is prob- 
ably correct; see Jntrod. § 84. 17. Jay tout perdu. 'I have wholly 
lost my time and my labor.' The poet quotes it again in the Parson's 
Tale (I. 248), and refers to it as a ' new French song.' 

69, 1. Yit is. Compare the English translation of the Romance 
of the Rose, usually printed with Chaucer's works, 11. 5551 f. 3. thy 
whirlyng. In Boethius ii, pr. i, Fortune says : ' I turn the whirling 
wheel with the turning circle.' 6. To him. Boethius ii, pr. iv, 1. 98. 
9. Socrates. Compare Romance of the Rose, 11. 5871-5874. 
20. That hast. 'That hast thyself out of [or beyond] my con- 
trol.' 24. thy beste frend. Some have sought this friend in the 
patron of Chaucer, John of Gaunt, but possibly the sense of the whole 
poem implies that it is to be found in himself quite as truly. 

70, 1. divisioun bitwene. In Boethius ii, pr. 8, occurs the sentence : 
' Because this same fortune has divided and disclosed to thee both the 
certain and also the doubtful countenances of thy fellows, . . . thou 
hast found the most precious kind of riches, that is to say, thy true 
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friends.' Compare Romance of the Rose (English version), 11. 5478 f., 
based on Boethius. 3. galle of noon hyene. In that curious natural 
history for which Pliny is largely responsible, the gall of the hyena was 
believed to restore sight : see Nat. Hist., book 28, ch. 8. 6. Yit halt. 
' Yet holds thy anchor ' ; Boethius ii, pr. 4. 1 1. on thy quene. ' Upon 
or binding upon thy queen.' 15. My lore is bet. ' My wisdom is better 
than thy grievance is evil.' Wikke, * wicked/ assumed its -ed under 
the influence of past participles used as adjectives. Chaucer also uses 
the latter form, as at 41, 19. 18. My frend. ' My true friend,' as dis- 
tinct from the false friends fortune had bestowed upon him. 20. lat 
hem go lye on presse. 'Go and lie down, as not for me'; com- 
pare Troilus, i, 559. 21. The negardye. 'The miserliness in keep- 
ing their wealth foretells that thou [Fortune] wilt assail their tower.' 

71, 1. This whole stanza is based upon Boethius, ii, pr. 2. 3. me 
lyketh. 'It pleaseth me'; later lyke{n) became personal, as did 
many other impersonal verbs, so that we now say ' I like.' Compare 
list at 1. 21 below. 15. Thy laste day. Boethius ii, pr. 3, reads: 
'Nevertheless, the last day of a man's life is death to Fortune.' 
17. Princes. These are three (1. 20), and perhaps the three sons of 
Edward III, the Dukes of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester. In that 
case Professor Skeat would make the beste frend of 69, 24 King Rich- 
ard himself. 19. your bisynesse. ' Your trouble [taken] at my 
request, whether three of you or two heed it.' 21. And, but you list. 
'And unless you please to relieve him of his pain, petition his best 
friend that, of [or from] his nobleness, he may reach some better 
condition.' 

TRUTH 

John Shirley, through whose copies many of the poems have been pre- 
served, calls this a ' balade that Chaucer made on his death bed.' As 
Shirley is said to have been over thirty at Chaucer's death, it may be 
that this is more than a guess. On the other hand, its basis in the philos- 
ophy of Boethius would suggest an earlier date. Fortunately, its uni- 
versal character makes exact dating unnecessary. Like Fortune^ the 
poem represents no single passage of Boethius, but contains some 
allusions to the popular Consolation of Philosophy. 

72, 4. Suffice. Freely, ' Let what thou hast be sufficient, though it 
be a small amount.' 5. For hord. Boethius, ii, pr. 5, has the ex- 
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pression, ' For avarice always makes misers to be hated/ 8. Werk 
wel. ' Thou who [that is though, or notwithstanding thou] canst ad- 
vise others, work well thyself.* 13. to sporne ageyn. Compare 'To 
kick against a goad,' Acts ix, 5. 14. as doth the crokke. See 
^Esop's fable of the earthen and brazen pots dashed together. 
15. Daunte thyself. 'Thou subduest others' deeds, subdue thyself.' 
17. That thee is sent. Boethius, ii, pr. 1, has, ' It behoveth thee to 
suffer with even will in pacience all that is done in the world.' 

19. Her n'is non hoom. Boethius, i, p. 5; in the English version 
of Romance of the Rose : 

In erthe is not our countrcc, 

That may these clerkes seyn and see 

In Boece of Consolacioun. 

20. Forth, beste. Professor Skeat notes Boethius, iv, pr. 3, and for 
the following, v, meter 5. For the use of beste, compare 71, 12. 

73, 3. vache. Naming especially the ' beste ... of the stal ' of 1. 2. 

TRUE NOBILITY 

This poem is attributed to Chaucer by Shirley, and is quoted as 
Chaucer's by Henry Scogan in one of his poems; see introductory 
note to poem To Henry Scogan, p. 141, and Skeat's Supplement to 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, p. 237. It cannot be dated, but again we 
have a noble poem based upon the philosophy of Boethius, especially 
book iii, pr. 6 ; see Romance of the Rose, English version, 11. 2188-2202. 
For the same truth in modern expression, see Burns's A Man's a Man 
for a y that. 

73, 10. The firste stok. That is, God himself; compare 74, 10. 
Note that no verb follows, but stok is the antecedent of the first his 
in 1. 3. The idea of the stanza is also found in Romance of the Rose, 
1. 18,881 f. 16. al were. 'Although he wear.' 17. This firste 
stok. Compare Dante's Purgatory, viii, 1 21-123, quoted in Chaucer's 
Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 272. 

74, 11. That maketh him his heyr. Compare Romans viii, 17 ; 
Titus iii, 7. 

THE LEGEND OF THISBE 

This story of Pyramus and Thisbe is the second tale in the Legend 
of Good Women, an incomplete series composed about 1385 or 1386, 
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though some individual stories may have been written earlier. The 
source of this particular tale is Chaucer's favorite Ovid, Metam, iv, 
55-166, though the original is treated with some freedom. Espe- 
cially there is no reference to the change in color of the fruit of the 
mulberry, from its being stained with the blood of Pyramus. The 
directness of the narrative, as compared with Chaucer's earlier work, 
is also to be noted. The five-stressed couplet, which the poet had first 
used in his Palamon and Arcite {The Knight's Tali), was now to re- 
main his prevailing metrical form. 

74, 14. Semyramus. The mythical queen of the equally mythical 
Ninus, mentioned at 77, 10; compare 49, 22. 

75, 7. Maydens. Note the absence of the first unstressed syl- 
lable of the ordinary iambic line. 10. Naso. That is, Ovid, Publius 
Ovidius Naso. 20. As wre. 'In accordance with [the proverb], 
cover the glowing coal and the fire becomes hotter.' Chaucer uses 
it again in Troilus, ii, 538-539. 26. dere y-nogh a myte. 'That 
is, scarcely at all.' 30. as softe. ' As soft as [that used] at any 
confession [of the medieval church].' 

76, 18. holde. Skeat says 'beholden,' making it belong to the 
verb; but it is rather the adjective, *ho/d, friendly, faithful, grateful,' 
translating the Latin nee sum us ingrati. 28. Phebus . . . Aurora. 
Chaucer has curiously transposed the offices of the two gods, though 
no doubt thinking of Aurora as the morning sun; compare the 
Knight's Tale, 635 f. 

77,10. Kyng Nynus. The fabled founder of Nineveh, and husband 
of Semiramis. See the use by Shakespeare, Midsummer Night's Dream, 
V, i, 139. 23. For al. Chaucer's addition to the original, especially 
the ' alas, etc' 27. a ful good paas. ' [At] a full good [that is, 
rapid] pace.' 

78. 5. ryst. ' Rises ' ; shortened form of ryseth ; compare sit = 
sitteth in 1. II, and see Introd. § 73. 6. with dredful foot. Latin 
timido pede fugit, our ' with trembling steps.' 

80, 4. Who koude. Here Chaucer has deftly expanded the eight 
lines of Ovid into fourteen, greatly strengthening the situation. 
19. herde . . . crien. We should expect 'cried,' but the infinitive 
is used passively, ' to be cried.' 

81, 10. And ryghtwis God. These concluding lines take the place 
of an address to the mulberry tree in Ovid. So also 11. 21-30 are 

original with the poet. 
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THE PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES 

Chaucer is believed to have begun the Canterbury Tales in the 
latter part of 1386, or more likely early in 1387. He could not well 
have undertaken the poem earlier, because he was then engaged on the 
Legend of Good Women, Besides, an allusion in the description of the 
Merchant {Prologue, 11. 276-277; 91, 14-15) indicates that the Pro- 
logue must have been written between 1384 and 1388. Further, the 
year 1 387 seems to suit best a possible pilgrimage to Canterbury, so that 
it seems scarcely doubtful that this is the date of the Prologue itself 
and the beginning of the great poem. 

In such a collection of tales as Chaucer designed he was following a 
plan that Boccaccio had made famous in his Decamerone, though it is 
not certain that the English poet knew that work. However, an Eng- 
lish collection of fourteen tales, The Seven Sages, belongs to the early 
fourteenth century. Chaucer's own Monk's Tale and Legend of Good 
Women are also somewhat similar collections. In any case, it is not so 
much the general idea of a series of stories, as the naturalness and 
effectiveness of the setting which indicates Chaucer's genius. Espe- 
cially is there nowhere in our medieval literature another such a 
remarkable series of portraits as in this justly famed Prologue, 

It is not necessary to discuss here the incompleteness of the work as 
a whole. The plan to have each pilgrim tell four tales would have 
brought the number up to one hundred and twenty. Even if we 
include the Monk, only twenty-one pilgrims completed their stories, 
while two others, the Squire and Cook, left theirs quite unfinished. 
To these, one complete tale was added, that of the Canon's Yeoman, 
a new character who joined the pilgrims on the way. Yet incomplete 
as the work is, the Canterbury Tales is a masterpiece of exceptional 
power and interest. This will be partly clear from the Prologue and 
Tales which follow. 

82, 1. Whan that Aprille. The time of year is confirmed by men- 
tion, in the Man of Lairis Prologue, of April 18, supposed to be the 
second day of the pilgrimage. 7. the yonge sonne. ' Young ' because 
the year began with the spring equinox, or on March 25. 8. in the 
Ram his halfe cours. In Chaucer's time the sun entered the con- 
stellation Aries on March 12, and left it April 11. As we know it was 
April from the first line, we must assume that the ' half-course ' in the 
Ram refers to the latter half-course in this sign. It was % thftx^Cs**^ 
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about the middle of April. 10. open ye. Another Middle English 
poem, the Sowdone of Baby lone (11. 45-46), has the lines : — 

Whan lovers slepen withe opyn ye, 
As nightingalis on grene tre. 

Professor Flugel has shown that the " smale foweles " were probably 
nightingales, which were believed to sing day and night for two weeks 
in the early spring; compare 52, 8, and 85, 16. 13. palmeres. Not, 
as once, those who had been to the Holy Land and brought back 
palms, but professional pilgrims who begged from one shrine to an- 
other. These lines have been variously punctuated and understood. 
I would supply 'longen* after * palmeres* and connect 1L 13 and 14. 
'They* of 1. 16 is general, or refers to 'folk* of 1. 12. 17. hooly 
blisful martir. Thomas a Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
strong supporter of the church against Henry II, had been murdered 
in the cathedral in 11 70. Two years later he was canonized, and in 
1220 his bones were placed in Trinity chapel, where they were often 
visited in pilgrimage. 18. whan that they were seke. That is, 
who had then vowed a pilgrimage to the shrine of some saint who 
should help them. 20. the Tabard. Such an inn was known as 
late as 1602, and Stow, in his Survey of London, called it the oldest 
tavern in Southwark. 

83, 2. nyne and twenty. That is, with Chaucer, thirty pilgrims. 
Yet the three priests of 1. 164 make the number thirty-two. The incon- 
sistency was probably inadvertent, and the round number thirty really 
intended. 25. his lordes werre. The war or wars of his king, pre- 
sumably the French wars of Edward III. The events mentioned, in 
chronological order, are Gernade (84, 4) and Algeciras (84, 5) in 
Spain, both captured in 1344; Belmarye, or Benmarin (84, 5), and 
Tremezen (Tramysene, 84, 10) in northern Africa, both connected with 
the preceding, and probably in the same year; Attalia, now Adalia 
(Satalye, 84, 6) in Asia Minor, 1352; Alexandria (Alisaundre, 83, 29), 
in Egypt, 1365; Ayas (Lyeys, 84, 6), in Armenia, about 1367. The last 
three successes were won by Pierre de Lusignon, King of Cyprus. The 
campaigns in Lithuania (Lettow, 84, 2) and in Russia (Ruce, 84, 2), 
were with the Teutonic knights, who, after conquering Prussia (Pruce, 
84, 1), had waged a long war against the Lithuanians. As evidence 
that such widespread adventures were possible to an Englishman it 
may be noted that Henry, Duke of Lancaster, whom Chaucer must 
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have known in his first military expedition of 1 359-1 360, had fought 
in Prussia, Rhodes, Cyprus, and Grenada. He had died in 1361, and 
perhaps the poet had no single person in mind. 

84, 10. for oure feith. Against the Moors in Africa. 22. his 
hors . . . but he. ' His horses,' as those of the Squire and Yeoman 
as well as his own. 'But he,' the knight himself in contrast, with 
special stress on * he.' 24. Al bismotered. The line lacks the first 
unstressed syllable. 28. bachelor. One who aspired to the order of 
knighthood, as in the schools one who aspired to the degree of master 
of arts. 30. Of twenty yeer. It seems more than coincidence that 
the young Chaucer at just this age made his first military expedition 
into France, in the campaign of 1 359-1 360. Was he perhaps also a 
'lovyere' at this time ? The earliest record of him, in 1357, includes 
the name of that Philippa who is supposed to have become his wife 
about 1366. 

85, 6. lady grace. For the genitive without ending see Introd. 
§ 53. 18. carf biforn. What might seem an anti-climax is merely a 
statement of the ordinary duty of a squire. 19. A Yeman hadde he. 
The yeoman was next below the squire in rank, and next above the 
fourth class, the knave or groom. 22. pecok arwes. Arrows tipped 
with peacock's feathers and especially prized. 24. Wei koude he 
dresse. Knew all the duties of the archer in making and caring for 
his bow and arrows. 

86, 3. Cristophere. A figure of St. Christopher, the guardian 
saint of the forester. 8. Seinte Loy. St. Eloy, or Eligius, was the 
patron saint of metal workers, blacksmiths, and farriers. It is also told 
of him that he would not take an oath, even when so ordered by the 
king. Swearing by St. Eloy, therefore, would seem to be mild swear- 
ing indeed. 12. Frenssh she spak. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the influence of 'Frenssh of Parys,' the language of the 
French court, had extended widely in Europe, displacing among culti- 
vated speakers the dialectal forms, as of Normandy. The prioress, 
however, still spoke the Anglo-Norman French, which had been handed 
down from the time of the Norman Conquest. Chaucer noted this 
distinction, though we need not suppose he intends to criticise it 
especially. The Benedictine nunnery at Bromley, near Stratford-atte- 
Bow, a few miles southeast of Southwark, is probably the one from 
which the prioress came. It had been founded as early as the reign 
of Stephen, perhaps earlier. 15. At mete. Refinement in table 
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manners was beginning to be appreciated by Englishmen. Chaucer, 
however, is here following part of a passage in the Romance of the 
Rose, 11. 14,178 f. 

87> z 7* gauded al with grene. The larger and ornamented beads 
of the set were called gaudies, ' gawds/ and stood for a pater nosier, 
or Lord's prayer. A smaller bead meant an Ave Maria. An ordinary 
set included fifty-five beads, of which five were gawds, but the number 
might be as large as 165, with fifteen gawds. 19. a crowned A. 
The ' crowned A ' may have a double significance here, as commonly 
employed at the time for Anne, Richard's queen. The devotion to 
each other of the royal pair would make the love motto not inappro- 
priate, though in a spiritual sense it was equally fitting to the prioress. 
Professor Lowes, who pointed out Chaucer's use of the A for Anne in 
Trot/us, i, 171 (Publ. of Mod. Lang. Assn. xxiii, 297), rejects the 
suggestion for this place, but it would surely not be inappropriate. 
22. preestes thre. This makes two too many pilgrims, if the * nyne 
and twenty ' of 83, 2 is correct. Besides, Tales are related by the 
Second Nun and the Nun's Priest, with no reference to other priests. 
The error is clearly Chaucer's, and seems not to have been noticed by 
him. 23. A Monk. Note the biting satire of one who had vowed to 
live in poverty and holy life. 

'88, 1. Seint Maure . . . Seint Beneit. Perhaps Chaucer wrote 
'Seinte Maure,' with no second 'of in the line. Saint Benedict 
(Beneit) had founded the first monastery to be called by his name at 
Monte Cassino, in the south of Italy, during the first half of the sixth 
century. Saint Maur, one of his early disciples, introduced the order 
into France. 4. the space. 'Space' in the sense of time is still 
known in the expression ' a space,' and ' the space ' might easily be 
equivalent to ' the while,' ' in the meantime,' the latter meaning being 
adopted by Mr. Pollard. 5. that text. In Modern Philology, i, 105, 
I pointed out that the text was probably one in the Decretals of 
Gratian (i, lxxxvi), a comment on Ps. xci, 2 attributed to St. Jerome : 
" We have not found in the sacred Scriptures any holy hunter; holy 
fishers we have found." 7. Ne that a monk. This idea also occurs 
in the Decretals of Gratian (ii, xvi), attributed to a Pope Eugenius: 
" As a fish out of water lacks life, so a monk out of a monastery." It 
has been traced to a fourth-century Life of St. Anthony, attributed to 
St. Athanasius. recchelees. In the article cited above (note on 1. 5), 
I also showed that frequent uses of this word fully justify its meaning 
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here. Instead of signifying merely 'reckless,' as to-day, it meant 
grossly neglectful. 15. Austyn. St. Augustine, who, when bishop of 
Hippo, embodied this general rule of labor in a letter to some nuns in 
his diocese. Later, upon it the Augustinian order of monks and 
nuns was founded. 

89, 6. A Frere. Of this class of mendicants there were four orders, 
the Franciscans, founded by St. Francis of Assisi in 1208, and called 
from their dress the Gray Friars; the Dominicans, or Black Friars, 
founded in 1215; the Carmelites, or White Friars; and the Augustine, 
or Austin Friars. They had become a serious menace to true religion, 
and were at this time especially unpopular. Mr. Pollard points out 
that in 1385, after riots in which their houses had been destroyed, a 
proclamation had been issued for their protection. 10. He hadde 
maad. Found husbands for those whom he had first made his mis- 
tresses. Note the irony of 1. 12, ' he was a noble post.' 23. For unto. 
No doubt these, and with slight changes, the following lines represent 
the words of the Friar's frequent speeches. 

90, 1. His typet. Wyclif also gives testimony to such practices as 

the next two lines imply. 7. a champioun. Especially one who 

fought for another in a contest to determine the guilt or innocence 

of a person. 12. as by bis facultee. 'Considering his calling. 1 

16. selleres of vitaille. May it not be that Chaucer is here making 

a sly thrust at the great grocers' and fishmongers' companies so often 

complained of in documents of the time? In 1386, especially, the 

Mercers had presented to parliament a petition against Nicholas 

Brember and his party, made up of the grocers and fishmongers, who 

were oppressing the people. See the petition in my Middle English 

Reader, p* 232. 20. At this point one Ms. (Hengwrt) inserts the 

lines : — 

And yaf a certayn ferme for the graunt 
Noon of his bretheren cam ther in his haunt 

' And gave a certain rent (ferme) for the grant or favor [that] none of 
his brethren should come into his place of begging (haunt).' In this 
way the friar obtained a monopoly of begging within certain limits, 
and became, in a special sense, a 'lymytour' (89, 7). 22. 'In prin- 
cipio.' The beginning of the Latin Gospel of John, which was believed 
to have special efficacy when repeated by a priest. Even as late as 
1530, as noted by Mr. Pollard, Tindale could allude to "the limitours 
saying the In principio from house to house." 24. His purchas. 
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His winnings by irregular and doubtful practices were more than his 
regular income. 26. love-dayes. Days for settling disputes accord- 
ing to a medieval custom. The friar, by himself becoming the umpire 
or by influencing the decision, could use them for his pecuniary advan- 
tage. 

91, 1. That rounded. Mr. Pollard suggests a meaning dependent 
upon the order: "That, out of the press, rounded as a bell," i.e. 
became round in form when about the friar. This would seem to refer 
to the stiffness of the cloth, * double worstede.' 14. He wolde the 
see. ' He would have the sea made safe, in any case or at any cost, 
between Middelburgh and [the] Orwell.' This was that trade might 
pass freely between these two places, the latter the river Orwell in 
England, the port of which is now Harwich, the former a town near 
Flushing, in Belgium, at the mouth of the Scheldt. Professor Hales 
first pointed out that Middelburgh was the continental port of entry for 
wool from England only between 1384 and 1388, Calais being the port 
before and after those years. This is good proof that the Prologue 
must have been written between the earlier and later dates. 16. in 
eschaunge. ' Make a profit in exchanging French crowns (shields, 
from the shield on one side), or, perhaps better, make profitable bar- 
gains which he called, to conceal his gains, " exchange " and " chevi- 
sance " (chevyssaunce, 91, 20), (Pollard based on Flugel). 22. I 
n'oot. Mr. Pollard suggests that contempt for the tradesmen is 
implied in this line; but as Chaucer names but two of his pilgrims, 
the prioress and the friar, the interpretation does not seem warranted. 
23. A Clerk. One of the sympathetic portraits, as of the knight and 
the parson, the bond of sympathy with the poet perhaps being in the 
clerk's love of books. 30. office. Such office as would naturally 
fall to one with some learning. 

92, 5. But al be . . . philosophre. The last word in the double 
sense of philosopher and alchemist, the latter one who tried to change 
metals into gold. The rime ' cofre . . . philosophre ' occurs at least five 
times in Chaucer. 17. Sergeant of the La we. Called later simply 
the Man of Law, as in the Man of Law's Tale, 18. at the parvys. 
Especially the porch of St. Paul's in London, where lawyers met for 
conference. 22. Justice ... in assise. A circuit judge with royal 
commission. 25. Of fees and robes. The latter, presents from clients 
in addition to fees. 27. Al was fee symple. Chaucer means, it 
seems to me, to imply peculiar ability, rather than dishonesty. ' In 
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effect, or practically, all was as if it were fee simple '; that is, he found 
some way to convey property, making it as secure as if it were held in 
'fee simple,' or absolutely. Compare the next two lines. 28. His 
purchasyng. ' His conveyancing in a legal sense might not be im- 
paired, or rendered invalid.' 

93, 3. make a thyng. 'Draw a legal document, as a deed. 1 
7. barres smale. Metal ornaments like a bar, but perforated to 
allow the tongue of the buckle to pass through. 14. Epicurus. The 
Greek philosopher (d. 270 B.C.), who made pleasure the highest good. 
This Chaucer may have first learned from Boethius' Consolation of 
Philosophy, iii, prose 2, where is the original of the next two lines. 
18. Seint Julian. The protector of travelers and patron of hospi- 
tality. He himself, in penance for an unintentional crime, had 
founded an inn beside a dangerous river, and cared for those crossing 
over. 

94, 1. table dormant. The older table was a board or boards on 
trestles, and was taken apart when not in use. This was a new 
stationary table of more recent introduction from France. 3. lord 
and sire. That is, presiding officer. 4. knyght of the shire. Rep- 
resentative in parliament of a division of the county. In 1386 Chaucer 
was one of the two such representatives from the county of Kent, 
xi. clothed alle in lyveree. That of a social or religious guild 
or fraternity, in distinction from a trade-guild, to one of which five 
such different tradesmen could not have belonged. 14. chaped. 
* Capped,' of which it is a doublet. The first is from Norman, the 
second from Central French; compare chattel : cattle, chase : catch. 
That the knives, which every one carried for use at table as well as on 
other occasions, were 'chaped' with silver is more important than it 
might at first seem, for tradesmen and mechanics were ordinarily not 
allowed to carry such knives. 18. yeld-halle. Chaucer's form of 
what soon came to be called 'gildhall' generally in England. The 
Old English form yeld (yild) was displaced by that with hard g from 
Danish. The guilds of all kinds had become especially important in 
the fourteenth century. 27. A Cook. The cook belongs to the pre- 
ceding members of the guild, not to the pilgrims as a whole (Pollard). 

95, 2. Maken mortreuz. The line lacks the first unstressed syllable. 
7. Dertemouthe. With Fowey, in Cornwall, the principal western 
port at this time. 8. rouncy. A heavy, hackney horse, perhaps hired 
for the occasion. The 'as he kouthe ' may indicate that the shipman's 
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knowledge of horses, as of riding, was not considerable. 15. whil that 
the chapman sleep. That is, he pilfered from the sleeping merchant 
on the journey from Bordeaux, whence great quantities of wine were 
brought yearly. Bordeaux was an English city until 145 1. 18. By 
water. Threw them overboard instead of holding as prisoners, the 
usual practice of the time even in war. 26. From Gootland. The 
island of Gotland in the Baltic Sea. There was situated Wisby, the 
most northerly of the Hanseatic towns, and the center of all the Baltic 
trade until captured and plundered by Waldemar IV of Denmark, in 
1 36 1. Such knowledge was considerable in the chartless condition of 
ocean highways at that time. 28. Maudelayne. A vessel of this 
name is known to have belonged to Dartmouth in 1379 and 1386, so 
that perhaps Chaucer had recently seen this ship in the Thames. 

96, 2. astronomye. Astrology, thought so important in relation to 
health. This is also the ' magyk natureel ' of 1. 4, the learning of the 
Magi. The ' houres ' were the astrological times at which it was best 
to give the patient treatment. 5. fortunen the ascendent of his 
ymages. Images, or charms, were often made by the physician, and, 
to be more effective, must be made at the ' ascendant,' or rising, of cer- 
tain planets. 8. Were it of hoot. The four humors, the disturbance 
of any one of which would bring illness. Health depended on the 
proper proportion, or equal relation, of these humors. 16. nat newe. 
' Not new for [or in] beginning,' that is, already old. The two had 
long worked together, — so old is this common jibe. 17. Esculapius. 
-dEsculapius, believed in Chaucer's time to have been an early Greek 
physician, as was Hippocrates (Ypocras), who died about 377 B.C. The 
others of the list are Dioscorides, a medical writer of the first century A.D., 
while Galen (Galien) and Rufus belonged to the second century. Next 
come, to place them in chronological order, the Arabian physician 
John of Damascus (Damascien) and Rhazes (Razis) of the ninth cen- 
tury; Avicenna, Haly (or Alhazen, a Persian), and Serapion, an Alex- 
andrian Greek, of the eleventh century; Averroes (of Cordova) and 
Constantyn, or Constantius Afer, probably a christianized Arabian, 
who was one of the founders of the medical school of Salerno, Italy, 
belong to the twelfth century. Gilbertyn is Gilbertus Anglicus, who 
wrote a Compendium of medicine about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Bernard [Gordon], a Scot, was professor of medicine at Mont- 
pellier, France, in the early fourteenth century, while John Gaddesden 
(Gatesden), court physician to Edward II, did not die until 1361. 
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26. His studie. The physician has been proverbially a skeptic, per- 
haps because of his emphasis of cause and effect, rather than super- 
naturalism, in the world of disease. 30. He kepte. This emphasizes 
especially the physician's love of gold, since the .pestilence of all times 
should have made him more ready to give his services, or at least not 
be too insistent on his fees. 

97» *• gold in phisik. Again a double meaning. Medieval medi- 
cine actually prescribed a solution of gold, silver, and precious stones 
for palpitation of the heart and some other disorders, but of course 
Chaucer's physician loved gold as a ' cordial ' of another sort. 3. Good- 
wif. A true compound, though two words in the Mss., and usually so 
printed. 'Goodman' (see no, 18) and 'goodwife' remained in com- 
mon use for centuries, as shown by Shakespeare's plays, biside Bathe. 
Of a place near by, but she is regularly called the Wife, that is, woman, 
of Bath. 4. somdeldeef. In the Prologue to her Tale she tells us that 
her deafness was due to a blow of her fifth and last husband, whom, 
however, she finally ruled as she had done the others. 5. Of cloth- 
makyng. Bath itself, and the neighboring region, as Wright tells us, 
were especially well known for their cloth-making, while Ypres and 
Gaunt (Ghent) were equally famous on the continent. 11. Hir cover- 
Chiefs. The usual head covering of a woman, although hats had come 
to be used in the fourteenth century. 18. at chirche-dore. A literal 
fact again, as the marriage ceremony was performed at the door of the 
church, after which the couple went inside to hear mass and partake 
of the sacrament. 19. oother compaignye. Other lovers, an ex- 
pression from the Romance of the Rose, 11. 12, 985, from which the 
character of the Wife of Bath is partly imitated. 21. Jerusalem. 
Pronounced Jer'salem, as in Chaucer's translation of the Romance of the 
Rose (554) and the Parson's Prologue (51). 23. Boloigne. Boulogne, 
not far from Calais, to which pilgrimage was made because an image 
of the Virgin was and is there preserved. Chaucer himself had doubt- 
less made this pilgrimage when King John of France, accompanied by 
the sons of Edward III, visited the shrine in October, 1360. 24. Galice. 
Galicia in Spain, where at Compostella was the shrine of St. James the 
Greater. Coloigne. Cologne, where was and still is the shrine of the 
Three Kings, or Wise Men, who brought gifts at the birth of Christ. 

98, 1. a paire of spores. She rides astride in the picture of the 
Ellesmere Ms., so that the ' pair of spurs ' was proper. 6. Persoun. 
Person: parson are doublets, the latter a specific sense of the formec > 

N 
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owing to the prominence of this ' person.' The sympathetic portrait 
of the parish priest, compared with his arraignment of the religious 
orders, as the monk and others, is one of the significant things in the 
Prologue. It is impossible not to remember, in this connection, the 
Wiclifite reform movement of the period and the possible sympathy 
which Chaucer may have had with it. 14. curse n for his tithes. 
The priest had the power of excommunicating for failure to pay tithes, 
such excommunication finally leading to imprisonment. 

99, 5. sette nat his benefice to hyre. ' Leased his position to an- 
other/ that he might get away. Such farming out of the parish was 
quite common at the time, and especially the tendency to leave the 
country parishes for London. The author of Piers Plowman (Pro- 
logue, B, 83-86) attributes this partly to the poverty of the country, 
owing to the pestilences. 8. a chaunterie for soules. An endowed 
position, in which the priest sang a daily mass and said prayers for the 
repose of a soul. St. Paul's, London, had thirty-five such chantries, 
employing fifty-four priests, Tyrwhitt tells us. 9. Or with a brether- 
hed. 'Or to be held [from ordinary priestly duties] by employment 
with a fraternity.' The guilds sometimes had chaplains of their own. 
19. But it. Should we read ' But yit,' ' but yet ' ? 24. a spiced con- 
science. ' A specious conscience,' one dependent on formal distinc- 
tions, as Professor Liddell pointed out, and thus affected by rank or 
station. 27. a Plowman. A small farmer. It seems scarcely possi- 
ble that, in thus uniting the excellent parson and the good plowman, 
Chaucer was not somewhat influenced by Piers Plowman, the first 
form of which had appeared in 1362, and the second in 1377 or 1378. 

100, 8. his propre swynk. ' His own labor, as the fruit of his 
fields, and the increase of his cattle,' instead of scrimping in such 
matters. From a litter of pigs he did not give the smallest, still called 
'the parson's pig' because of the usual practice in paying tithes. 
16. the ram.. The usual prize in a wrestling match. 30. stelen 
corn. The miller originally took his pay in toll, or a part of the grain 
ground. Without the closest watching it was easy for him to take 
more than his share, and he thus ordinarily bore a bad reputation. 
Perhaps, also, most persons overestimated the flour or meal which their 
grain would make, and thus charged the miller with their bad judg- 
ment. 

1 01, 1. a thombe of gold. A thumb which had acquired special 
ski)) in testing the quality of flour or meal, as with it the miller spread 
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a little in the palm of his hand. It was therefore equivalent to special 
ability. His stealing, in spite of this, was the more reprehensible. 
10. ay biforn. ' Ever before [others in the bargain] and in good con- 
dition [financially].' 19. by his propre good. 'By, or on his own 
property, or income.' 24. sette hir aller cappe. ' Set the cap of 
them all,' that is, cheated, or overreached them. 

102, 2. on him wynne. ' Win over him, get the better of him.' 
xo. brynge hym in arrerage. ' Bring, or find him in arrears [in his 
collections]. 1 19. his owene good. That is, his lord's goods, and yet 
get thanks and some reward. No doubt Chaucer knew such practices 
to be common. 21. myster. From Latin 'ministerium ' through Old 
French, and meaning ' craft, trade.' A derivative of this word has 
given name to the ' mystery ' plays, or plays presented by the crafts, or 
guilds. 28. Baldeswelle. Doubtless the place now called Bawdes- 
well, about fifteen miles northwest of Norwich in Norfolk. 

103, 1. Somnour. The summoner (now apparitor) of a bishop's 
or archdeacon's court, the latter having special charge of church disci- 
pline and personal morals. Besides his proper duties, he easily extorted 
fines by threats to report people for offenses they had not committed. 
It is clear from history, as from Chaucer's description, that this was 
often done. 2. cherubynnes. Cherubin(m) is strictly a plural, but 
its constant use made that seem the usual singular form, to which the 
genitive -es was then added as here. The cherubim were usually rep- 
resented as of a flaming red color. 24. 'Questio quid juris/ 
'Question, what law [of law] [applies],' a common phrase before 
introducing argument. 25. gentil harlot. Note the evident satire 
in this expression, as in ' bettre felawe ' of the next line. 30. a f ynch. 
He himself could deceive a young woman. 

104, 4. But-if a mannes soule. Unless his soul were wrapped 
up in his purse, for the archdeacon cared only for money and would 
punish him only with a fine. 10. significavit. That is, excommuni- 
cation, because 'significavit' begins the decree. 15. an ale-stake. 
The usual sign of a tavern was a pole projecting from the house, with a 
wreath or bush upon it. This gave rise to the proverb, " good wine 
needs no bush." 17. Pardoner. The pardoner, one who sold indul- 
gences or pardons from penance, was a characteristic figure until the 
reformation. So profitable was the employment, also, that there were 
many impostors like this one, who deceived the people merely for gain. 
18. Of Rouncivale. Not of Roncivalles, Spain, but probably of the 
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hospital of the Blessed Mary of RotmcnraHe at Charing, London. 
30. the newe jet. 'The new fashion,' as described by others, also. 

105, 3. Ternycle. A small copy of the picture of Christ, supposed 
to have been miraculously imprinted on the vefl of a woman (Veron- 
ica), who, as Christ bore the cross, offered it to him to wipe his face. 
It was supposed to be preserved at Rome, and miniatures of it were 
sold to pilgrims. The name is a diminutive of that of the woman 
Veronica. 10. Berwyk unto Ware. The first is farthest north in 
England proper, on the Trent to the northeast. Ware, the first im- 
portant town on the road from London north, represents the south of 
England. 17. ful of stones. Set with many stones of greater or less 
value. 

106, 2. the murier. The Ms. has murierly, but murier is already 
an adverb and the -ly seems both unnecessary and less smooth metri- 
cally. On the other hand, such a form is sometimes found. 25. al- 
thogh he were. We avoid such ambiguity in the pronoun by using 
' it ' in place of this general and indefinite ' he.' 29. Eek Plato. 
The saying is found in Boethius, Consolation of Philosophy, iii, pr. 12, 
and Romance of the Rose, 11. 15, 393 f. The original is in Plato's 
Tima:us, 29, B, which reads, in the translation of Archer-Hinds : "And 
this affirmation must be laid down with regard to a likeness and its 
model, that the words must be akin to the subject of which they are 
the interpreters." ' Whoso that can him read ' may refer to the lack 
of knowledge of Greek in England. 

107, 2. in hir degree. Rank and station were very important mat- 
ters in the fourteenth century, but Chaucer here disregards them, 
though with an apology. 9. oure Hooste. He is called Herry Bailly, 
' Harry Bailey,' by the cook in 1. 34 of the Cook's Prologue, and it is 
interesting that in 1378 a Henry Bailey represented Southwark in par- 
liament. Yet the possible relationship or identity should not be presse*d 
too far. 12. A fairer burgeys. Southwark was not a part of London 
at this time, and to compare an inn-keeper of the suburb with a citizen 
of (hcapsidc, the great marketplace of London, was a decided com- 
pliment. 18. Whan that we. Note the humor of making the host's 
mirth appear only after he was sure of his money. 22. I saugh nat. 
The last two words to be read as one, much as not is shortened after 
some verbs to-day, as in don't, won't. 

xo8, 2. doumb as a stoon. A favorite figure with Chaucer. Com- 
pare House of Fame 656, and with ' still ' instead of * dumb,' tf 
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ClerJPs Tab, 65, Troilus, ri, 600. 13. Noght worth to make. ' Not 
best to treat it seriously/ 19. to shorte with. ' With ' modifies the 
verb, and * way ' is object of this verb phrase. 27. onre aller cost. 
' The expense of us all ' ; compare Introd. § 60. 

109, 9. and preyden hym. 'And [we] prayed him.' 23. a litel 
moore than paas. ' A little faster than a walk.' 24. wateryng of 
Seint Thomas. A little brook two miles from London on the road to 
Canterbury, and named from Canterbury's well-known saint. 28. If 
even-song. 'If you hold to what you agreed last night.' 

no, 12. by aventure, or sort, or cas. Chaucer makes much of. 
the apparently accidental, though it was of course his own art that 
chose to begin his great series of Tales with so important a personage 
as the knight. 26. and seyde. Then follows the Tale of Palamon 
and Arcite, which Chaucer had written in 1381 or 1382, and from which 
a selection has been given on p.31. 

THE TALE OF CHANTICLEER AND THE FOX 

This story, told by the priest of the nun in the Canterbury series, 
belongs to Chaucer's latest and best manner. Not only is it in his 
later form, the five-stressed couplet, but the unusual amount of humor 
sets it apart from any of his early poems. Its comparatively early posi- 
tion in the Canterbury Tales perhaps suggests that it was composed 
soon after that poem was begun, that is, about 1387; see note to 123, 
14. As to sources, the story is as old as ^Esop's Fables, in which the 
main outlines occur. During the middle ages the tales of the fox's 
cunning had been elaborated into the epic of Reynard the Fox, which 
is found in German and French versions. Of these the story of the 
cock and the fox forms a part. Nearer Chaucer's time, the fable of 
yEsop had been made the subject of a short poem by the Anglo-Norman 
poet, Marie of France. Chaucer, however, is believed to have followed 
a lost version of the tale, somewhat nearer the German than the French 
epic. This version he has much improved by elaboration of the set- 
ting, individualizing or better personalizing of Chanticleer and Perte- 
lote, especially in the long and amusing discussion of dreams, and 
finally making more realistic the scene of Chanticleer's captivity and 
his clever escape. Besides, certain parts, deftly introduced at impor- 
tant places in the tale, are especially appropriate to the priest narrator. 
111,9. fond hirself. The expression is still used dialectal^ 'so 
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much and found/ indicating a bargain including board and lodging. 
zz. keen. The Kentish form of the double plural. The modern 
poetic kine still preserves the remnant of the -en plural, grafted upon 
the mutated plural ky ; compare Scotch £y, 'cows.' 12. bour . . . 
halle. See note on 50, 12. 

112, 1. whit and blak. Note the play upon the preceding whit 
ne reed, and the explanation of the expression in the next clause. 
4. deye. The word is still dialectal in England, while it is also part 
of our word ' dairy,' the room in which such a deye, or dairy-woman, 
works. 9. murier . . . murie. Southern forms, corresponding to 
Midland myrier, myrie, and Kentish metier, merie, from which latter 
are our modern words. orgon. A plural, as shown by the verb gon 
in the next line. It is perhaps accounted for by the numerous pipes 
of the instrument. 12. orlogge. Compare Parliament of Birds, 

I. 350 (52, 7). 15. For whan degrees fiftene. That is, every hour, 
as every fifteen degrees of the ' equinoxial,' or ecliptic, represents an 
hour of time. Such special astronomical knowledge was often attributed 
to the cock in medieval times. 28. Pertelote. A common name for 
a hen, though in the French Reynard the name is Pinte. 

113, 7. My lief. A popular song of the time. In another Ms. 
Professor Skeat found a stanza of it, reading as follows : — 

My life is faren in lond, 

Alias, why ys it so! 
And 1 am so sore bond 

1 may not come her to. 
She hath my hert in hold, 

Where ever she ryde or go, 
"With trewe love a thousand fold. 

Perhaps Chaucer had line 5 of this stanza in mind when he wrote in 

II. 2-3 above, ' she hath the herte in hold of Chauntecler '. 12. perche 
... in the halle. Another indication of the humbleness of the 
widow's home. 24. recche aright. Literally, * interpret aright,' but 
more exactly, * bring to favorable issue.' 

114, 6. Avoy. Note the humor of the whole speech of the slightly 
shrewish wife, and how her final suggestion of unpleasant doses inspires 
Chanticleer to his rejoinder. 15. avauntour. Compare the use of 
the same word in the plea of the royal tercel, Parliament of Birds, 
1- 43° (55» IO )- 19-20. swevenys . . . swevene is. Compare note 
on 2j, 21. 23. humours. According to medieval medicine four 
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blood, phlegm, choler, melancholy. 26. rede colera. The 'red 
humor ' showed in the redness of eyes and face, and was supposed to 
cause troubled dreams. Chaucer merely makes Pertelote show her 
knowledge of medieval medicine. 

115, 6. werken many a man. 'Cause many a man much trouble 
in his sleep/ 8. Catoun. Dionysius Cato, supposed author of a 
Latin book of precepts inverse, often called Colo's Disticks. 16. toun. 
In the older sense of township, or district. 

116, 2. ellebor. Two kinds were known, white for sneezing or 
purging upward of 1 15, 21. 4. herb-yve. The meter shows that the 
word is a true compound, with accent on the first syllable, although the 
Mss. have herbe yve, 6. fader kyn. Fader is an old genitive with- 
out ending; see Introd. § 56. 8. Chanticleer, not desiring to be 
dosed for his supposed ailments, cleverly diverts attention by going 
back to Pertelote's reference to Cato (115, 8). 22. Oon of the 
gretteste auctours. Cicero, De Divinatione, I, 1, ch. 27, where this 
and the following story are told. 

117, 30. And tolde hym. This breaking away from the direct to 
the indirect form, or vice versa, is not uncommon in early writers. 

118, 28. blisful God. The next eight lines seem more in the 
manner of the priest narrator of the tale, and perhaps Chaucer intended 
them so. Compare also the apostrophes at 124, 22; 128, 14, 18, and 
23; and the passages at 129, 1-20; 130, 18; 131, 22. 

119, 7. sore hym pyned. 'Applied the torture,' as is clear from 
the next line. 

120,19. casuelly. 'By mischance, by accident 1 ; note how the 
change of meaning has lessened the force of the word, and therefore 
seems to give it a humorous sense in this place. 28. Seint Kenelm. 
He became king of the Mercians in 821, and was murdered by his 
aunt, Quenedreda. His life occurs in the Golden Legend, see Caxton's 
translation, July 17. The murder was discovered by a ray of light from 
heaven which pointed to the place of burial. Kenelm dreamed that he 
climbed into a tree, with wax-lights upon it, when it was cut down by 
one of his best friends, and he, turned into a bird, flew up to heaven. 

121, 11. Macrobeiis. See note on 10, 24. The 'avisioun ... of 
the worthy Cipioun ' will be remembered in the Parliament of Birds, 
1- 3 1 (39* 1 9)' J 6. Daniel. See Daniel vii, 1— 15. 18. Joseph. 
Genesis xxxvii, 5-10; xl; xli, 1-7. 26. Cresus. Chaucer tells the 
story in the Monk's Tale (B, 3917 f.), obtaining it from the CQRMQB*ae- 
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tary on Boethius, Consolation of Philosophy, ii, pr. 2. 29. Andro- 
macha. The dream is not in Homer, but in the medieval Troy story, 
attributed to Dares Phrygius. 

122, 12. That I ne telle. The real point of Chanticleer's whole 
speech. To prevent his wife's returning to the subject he adds some 
clever flattery. Note that he commends especially the 'scarlet reed 
aboute youre yen* (1. 19), the very appearance which, in him, Pertelote 
had thought indicative of choler. 21. In principio. ' In the begin- 
ning/ the first words of John's Gospel and of the Harmony of the 
Gospels so common in the middle ages; see note on 90, 22. 22. Mu- 
lier est. Quoted by Chaucer in the Tale of Melibeus (1. 2296), but 
here humorously translated incorrectly, as Pertelote is supposed not to 
know Latin. 

123, 11. Whan that the monthe. This goes back to the early 
Christian Fathers, in their comments on Genesis, 14. Syn March 
bigan. The passage seems confusing, but means that in addition to 
March, which Chaucer says was ' compleet,' or ended, thirty-two more 
days had passed. It was, therefore, May 3. The day was also Friday, 
as we learn from 1. 526 Q thy day 1 = Venus's day = Friday). Now 
it has been found that Friday was May 3 in the years 1381, 1387, and 
1392. The first year is too early, especially as the peasant uprising of 
130, 10 occurred after May 3, that year. It may be, however, that one 
of the other years was the one in which the Tale was composed. 
21. That it was pryme. The day, as we have seen, was May 3, 
made a little clearer by the statement that the sun had run somewhat 
more than twenty-one degrees in the sign of Taurus (11. 18-19). In 
addition, Chanticleer sees that the sun has passed more than forty-one 
degrees of its daily course in the heavens (11. 22-23). Mr. Brae, who 
edited Chaucer's astronomical treatise, The Astrolabe, found that, by 
taking the sun's altitude as forty-one and a half degrees, the hour was 
nine o'clock ' almost to the minute.' This is the usual time for pryme 
in Chaucer. 

124, 8. Launcelot de Lake. The lover of Queen Guinevere in the 
Arthur romances, whose story was a favorite in the middle ages. Dante 
refers to him in the Inferno, v, 128, where Francesca tells of her inter- 
est in reading about him. This last reference may account for Chaucer's 
description in the next line. 18. undern. The intervening period or 
point of time between daybreak and midday, or a similar time in the 
afternoon. Here, about nine o'clock, or soon after, as the catastrophe 
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comes hard upon Chanticleer's reckoning of the time. 22. false 
mordrour. Note the art with which Chaucer makes the Nun's Priest 
moralize at this point, keeping us in suspense and heightening the 
interest; so at 128, 1 and 14. Scariot is Judas Iscariot. Genyloun 
was the traitor who caused the defeat of Charlemagne at Roncevaux 
and the death of Roland. For Synoun, see note on 19, 26. 30. But 
what that God forwot. The old question of foreordination and free- 
will discussed by Augustine (1. 21) in his City of God, book v; by 
Boethius in Consolation of Philosophy, v, pr. 6; and by Bradwardyn, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (fourteenth century), in his treatise On the 
Cause of God, Chaucer himself discusses it in some seventeen stanzas 
of Troilus, iv, 960 f. 

125, 22. colde. In the Proverbs of Alfred, a Middle English work, 
it reads cold red is quene red, * woman's counsel is cold, or harmful.' 

126, 7. Phisiologus. A medieval treatise on animals by Thetbaldus, 
earlier translated into English from the French of Philip de Thaun. 
30. Boece. Boethius had written a treatise On Music. 

127, 3. Note the double meaning of to my greet ese. 18. Daun 
Burnel. Nigellus Wireker's Latin poem, Burnellus, of the thirteenth 
century. In revenge the cock crowed later than usual on the morning 
when the priest, Gundolfus, was to take his benefice, making him so 
late that he lost the place. 

128, 1. Alias, ye lordes. It would be interesting to know whether 
Chaucer had in mind any particular occasion when he puts these words 
into the mouth of the priest narrator. 5. Ecclesiaste. Ecclesiasticus 
of the Apocrypha, xii, 10-11 and 16. 23. Gaufred. Geoffrey de 
Vinsauf's Nova Poetria, which gave instructions for composing poetry 
in the different styles. It is his specimen of the plaintive style which 
Chaucer is slyly ridiculing. Richard I received his mortal wound on 
Friday, though he did not die for several days. 

129, 5. Eneydos. The Mneid, ii, 550-553. 9. Hasdrubales. 
Hasdrubal, king of Carthage when it was burnt by the Romans in 
146 B.C. This perhaps suggested also the burning of Rome by Nero. 
Note the humor of these references to great events in comparison with 
the noise and confusion of the yard. 

130, 10. Jakke Straw. It was in 1381 that Jack Straw and his 
men, in the rebellion or race riot that goes by his name, killed many 
Flemish merchants of London with a great uproar. It was thus still 
remembered at least six years later. 
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131, 27. Seint Paul. In 2 Timothy Hi, 16. 

132, 1. my lord. A manuscript note refers to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, probably the William Courtenay who held the office from 
1 38 1 to 1396. Perhaps this form of benediction was especially used 
by bim. 

THE PARDONER'S TALE 

This story of how three ' rioters ' found Death is one of the best of 
the Canterbury Tales, and is told in Chaucer's latest and best manner. 
Beyond this it can be given no certain date. The immediate source for 
the story is also not known. It bears closest resemblance to that in an 
edition of an Italian collection, One Hundred Old Stories {Cento No- 
velle Antiehe), published in 1572. No doubt some such earlier form 
was known to Chaucer. More remotely, the story is of oriental origin, 
forms of it being found in Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, and other eastern 
languages. Thence it found its way to western Europe, where it ap- 
peared in Latin, Italian, German, French, and Portuguese. 

132, 10. develes temple. The tavern, as a place of temptation. 
14. Lordes body they to-tere. Referring to oaths naming different 
parts of Christ's body; as, his bones, his blood, his heart, his nails, his 
wounds. Compare the Parson's Tale, I, 591, and note Goddes armes 
at 133, 28. 16. Here follows a long moralizing by the Pardoner, 
quite in character, but not necessary to the story. 18. any belle. 
Any that rang to call to prayer. The belle of 1. 20 is that regularly 
carried by the sexton at a medieval funeral. 

133, 2. That oon. ' One of them,' as we say; probably the one 
who takes the initiative later, the proudeste of thise riotoures three of 
134,22. For that see Tntrod. § 67. 15. this pestilence. No doubt 
a part of the original story, as the last of the great plagues was over in 
England in 1376. The great plague of 1348-1349 had spread over 
Europe pretty generally. 

134, 4. otheres brother. That is, sworn friend, as distinct from 
y-bore brother of 1. 10. 19. An old man. Note the suggestion of 
the fabled Wandering Jew in this passage. In the Italian tale he is a 
hermit who is fleeing from the treasure. 21. God yow see. * God 
look after [care for] you '; sometimes God you save and see, 

1 35t 3« Ne Deeth. As Professor Kittredge has shown, the ne? 
lines are imitated from the first Elegy of Maximian. 10. my ( 
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The chest of clothes which stood at the foot of the bed in olden times. 
The old man would give all his clothes for a shroud, or heyre-clout 
(1. 22). 18. In Holy Writ. See Leviticus, xix, 32. 

136, 12. God save yow. 'God [Christ] that bought mankind again 
[that is, redeemed mankind] save you.' 17. an eighte busshels. 
The singular article, as the whole quantity is thought of; see a wordes 
feweoi 1. 358 (138, 6). 

137, 6. doon us honge. Literally, as the law against theft was 
very severe in England, even until 1829. 10. the cut. That is, the 
shortest, after the usual manner of drawing cuts described in the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales, 835-845 (no, 3). 

139, 4. That he hadde leve. According to medieval theology, the 
devil had permission to prey upon men found in evil. 16. al so. 
* As God may save my soul.' 

140, 15. Avycen. Avicenna, or Ibn-Sina (980-1037), an Arabian 
physician who wrote the Book of the Canon in Medicine, divided 
into sections called fens, from the Arabic fann. See note on 96, 17. 

LACK OF STEADFASTNESS 

This poem is generally placed in the latter part of Chaucer's life, the 
Shirley Ms. even saying that it was 'made in his last years.' The 
envoy to King Richard suggests that it may have been about 1397, when 
the king was turning savagely upon his enemies and bringing those 
who had opposed him to punishment. We may remember also that 
this later period was one of distress for the poet, and this may have 
some relation to his more somber view of the world. No special 
source of the idea is known, the hint from Boethius, ii, meter 8, pointed 
out by Professor Skeat, being of the slightest sort. The meter is the 
favorite seven-line stanza with refrain, as in Truth and the several 
parts of Fortune, 

141, 4. as in conclusion. That is, ' to speak finally, to sum up the 
matter.' 5. up-so-doun. The original of our expression * upside 
down,' which has been changed by folk etymology. 6. mede. The 
frequent use of meed in the sense of bribery, both in Chaucer and 
other writers, shows the prevalence of the custom at this time. See 
note on 47, 12-13. I2 » Don. A line without the unstressed first 
syllable. 

142,5. Suffre . . . don. 'Suffer [to be] done'; the infinitive 
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«sed as passive. 9. dijre. Other Mss. read wed, an agreeable 
reading, though dryve is perhaps quite as appropriate to the medieval 
conception of kingly power. 

TO HENTtY SCOGAN 

This poem has sometimes been dated 1393 because of the expression 
this deluge of pestilence (143, 7), which may refer to the unusual rains 
producing floods in the (all of that year. Otherwise, and perhaps quite 
as probably, it may refer to any of Chaucer's later years of distress from 
1393 t° 1399- The Henry Scogan to whom it is addressed is supposed 
to be one of that name who became tutor to the sons of Henry IV. 
At least, this man bad some relation to the poet, since, in a * balade of 
good counsel ' addressed to the sons of Henry, Scogan refers to Chaucer 
as ' my master/ and quotes the whole of the poem on True Nobility 
(p. 65). 

142, ia. the bryghte goddes serene. The seven planets. Their 
weeping and wailing may refer to the storms of the time. 16. errour. 
•Evil thing.' 

143, 2. fifte cercle. That is, the fifth so-called sphere or circle, be- 
ginning with Saturn, the last from the earth, after a common fashion 
of counting in ancient times. The reference is, therefore, to Venus, as 
in I.4; see note on 40, 22, for the supposed order of the heavenly 
bodies. 11. That, for thy lady. We know no more than Chaucer 
tells us, but apparently Scogan was not persistent enough in his love- 
making. 15. to record. 'For witness'; not the infinitive. 20. noon 
of our figure. Referring to their portliness ; compare 143, 24. 

144, 2. Lo, th' olde grisel. Scogan will rejoin, ' Lo, the old man 
[grisel] is pleased to rime and play.' 5. Ne thynke I. If Chaucer 
is serious, we must suppose that he had now ceased to compose, at 
least for a time; but cf. Moore, Mod. Lang. Notes y xxvi, 172. 10. 
ftremes hede. A Ms. note explains this as Windsor, the court, as we 
should suppose, while the ende of which streme is explained as Green- 
wich, where Chaucer was probably living. 14. Tullius. No doubt 
the essay On Friendship (De Amicitid). 

CHAUCER'S COMPLAINT TO HIS PURSE 

This last poem of our selections is also the last which Chaucer wrote, 
so far as we know. The reference in the envoy is to Henry IV, who 
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came to the throne in 1399 (Sept. 30), and who made the light purse 
heavy by a new grant of forty marks a year on Oct. 13. This 
would date the envoy at least within these few days of a definite year. 
The rest of the poem may have been written earlier, for Shirley speaks 
of it as a supplication to King Richard. This would be quite possible, 
the envoy being changed to apply to the new king. If so, it was 
not the first time that Chaucer had made old work suit a new occasion. 
Yet the unity of the poem and every reference in it would equally suit 
the new event. 

As to idea, Chaucer may have been influenced by similar complaints 
of the French poets Machault (about 1351), and Deschamps in 1381. 
The latter's poem has the same number of stanzas, with a somewhat 
similar refrain, and an envoy also one line shorter than the other 
stanzas. Finally, Deschamps's poem was written for a similar occasion, 
the accession of Charles VI of France. 

145, 4. this day. This specific reference to a single day would best 
suit some special occasion, as the day of Henry's coming to the throne. 
7. That. Another line without the first stressed syllable. 13. Out 
of this toune. Professor Skeat thinks this line means 'help me to 
retire from London to some cheaper place.' But it is even more 
appropriate to Chaucer's character as courtier for many years, if he 
wished to leave Greenwich where he was probably residing — see for- 
gete in soli tar ie wilder nesse of the envoy to Scogan — and return to 
London. This, too, is just what he did, for in December, 1399, he 
again took a London house. 15. For I am shave. On occasion 
Chaucer could employ effectively the language of the common man. 
18. Conquerour of Brutes Albion. Henry IV challenged the crown 
by right of conquest, as well as by lyne (1. 4), or descent. He was 
also chosen by free election of parliament over Edmund Mortimer, 
grandson of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III, 
through Lionel's daughter Philippa. It is interesting that Henry's 
speech before parliament, in challenging the crown, was in English, 
the native tongue coming to new prominence in every phase of national 
life during Chaucer's time. Brutes Albion. The Albion, or England, 
of Brut, the mythical descendant of yEneas, who, according to the old 
chronicles, first settled the country. 



GLOSSARY 

This glossary is intended mainly for forms and definitions, so that 
etymology and other such details are omitted. Words which are the 
same in form and meaning as in modern English are not included. 
The forms of words given are the normal ones for dictionary pur- 
poses, the nominative singular of the noun, the uninflected form of 
the adjective, the infinitive of the verb. Under these are included 
some inflectional forms, especially all that are peculiar, but for ordinary 
inflectional endings the student is referred to the grammatical introduc- 
tion. Especially should he note that final e of the text may indicate 
one of several inflectional endings, as the dative of nouns, the weak 
and plural forms of adjectives, and the plurals of some pronouns. In 
such cases the normal form of the word will be without i. Besides, 
monosyllabic nouns and adjectives, ending in a consonant preceded 
by a short vowel, may double the final consonant before a vowel 
ending. Thus the dative and plural of top are toppe, toppes. For 
different spellings of the same word and for other irregularities, cross 
references are freely given. A letter (or letters) in parentheses at the 
end of a word indicates that the word may occur with or without 
such extension. Thus the infinitive of our verb end may appear in 
Chaucer as ende or enden, and this is indicated in the glossary by 
giving the form as ende(n). 

The abbreviations used are of the simplest : ace, accusative ; adj., 
adjective ; adv., adverb ; art,, article ; cf., compare ; com p., compara- 
tive ; conj., conjunction; dat. f dative; dem., demonstrative; gen., 
genitive ; ger., gerundive, or inflected infinitive ; imp., imperative; 
impers., impersonal ; ind., indicative ; indef., indefinite ; inter/'., in- 
terjection ; interrog., interrogative ; neg., negative ; pers., personal ; 
phr., phrase ; pi., plural ; //., past participle ; pr., present ; prp t 
present participle ; prep,, preposition ; pron,, pronoun ; //., preterit, 
or past ; rel, relative ; s., substantive ; sg., singular ; sub)., sub- 
junctive; super I., superlative; v., verb; wk., weak, apuUed e&- 
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pecially to adjective forms. Dialectal forms are also sometimes 
indicated by the abbreviations A7., for Kentish; Nth, for Northern, 
and Sth. for Southern English not specifically Kentish. 

The quantity of long vowels is marked, except when doubled, 
doubling itself indicating length. The open ?s and o's are also 
marked with a tag below ( e <?,), as some indication of these important 
differences in quality is necessary to an understanding of the exact 
pronunciation of these vowels. But see Introd., § 39 f. 



a, art., short form of an ; a, one. 

a, inter/., ah. 

a, prep., in, on. 

abak, adv., aback, backwards. 

abasshe(n), v., fear, be abashed ; 
//. abasshed. 

abhominable, adj., hateful, 
abominable. 

abide(n), ab$od, see abyde(n). 

aboute, adv. prep., about, round, 
near. 

above(n), adv. prep., above. 

abreyde(n), v., awake suddenly, 
start up ; //. sg. abrayd, abrayde. 

absolucioun, s., absolution, free- 
dom from punishment. 

abyde(n), v., abide, await, wait 

for, expect; //. sg. abqqd; pp. 

abiden. 
abye(n), v., pay for, suffer, 

undergo. 
accepte(n), v., accept; receive. 
accord, acord, s. t agreement, 

harmony; in acord, ' in tune.' 
accordant, accordaunt, adj., 

suitable, agreeable. 
accuse(n), v., accuse. 
achaat, s., buying, purchasing. 



Achate, s,, Achates, friend of 
jEneas. 

achatour, s,, buyer, purchaser. 

Achelous, s,, Achelous, the river 
god; gen, s. f Acheloys. 

acheve(n), v., accomplish, 
achieve; //. sg. acheved. 

Achilles, s., Achilles, the Greek. 

acloye(n), v., overburden. 

acord, acordant, see accord, 
accordant. 

acorde(n), v., agree, allow, ac- 
cord. 

acurse(n),z/., curse; //. acursed. 

adamaunt, s., loadstone, ada- 
mant. 

adoun, adv., down, downwards. 

adrad, adj., adread, in dread. 

Adriane, s., Ariadne. 

adversarie, s,, enemy, advers- 
ary. 

adversitee, s., trouble, adversity. 

afere(n), v., frighten; pp. aferd, 
afraid, affrighted. 

affectioun, s., affection, love. 

afferme(n), v., affirm, agree 
upon; pp. affermed. 

affile(n), v., make smooth, file. 

affray, s., quarrel, fray. 
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affraye(n), v., frighten; pp. af- 
fray ed. 

afrighte(n), v., frighten; pp. 
afright. 

Affrikan(-can), adj. s., of Africa, 
Africa nus. 

Affrik(e), Auffrike, s., Africa. 

after, adv. prep., according to, 
after. 

again, agayn, prep., against, 
towards, just before. Cf. ayein. 

agaste(n), v., frighten, deter; 
//. agast. 

agayn, see again. 

agaynes, agayns, agaynst, 
prep., against, opposite, in the 
presence of. 

agilte(n), v., wrong, offend; //. 
sg. agilte. 

ag$(n), pp. as adj., agone, passed 
away, gone. 

agree (n), v., consent, agree. 

a-gref, a-grief, adv., in grief, in 
anger; sadly, amiss. 

agreve(n), v., grieve, anger; 
pp. agreved. 

agrise(n), agryse(n), v., shud- 
der, tremble ; //. sg. agrgos; 
//. agrisen." 

agr^os, see preceding. 

agu, s., ague. 

air, eyr, s., air, atmosphere. 

al, adj., all, every ; dat. sg. and 
//. alle; gen. pi. aller; al and 
som, ' one and all/ Cf. alder- 
best. 

al, adv., wholly, entirely, only; 
al be, 'albeit, although'; al 
so, 'as much as, as sure as.' 



al, s., awl. 

alabastre, s., alabaster. 

alas, alias, inter j„ alas. 

Albioun, s., Albion, England. 

Alcyone, s., Alcyone (Halcyone). 

alderbest, adj. adv., best of all. 

alderman, s., head of a guild, 
alderman. 

alegge(n), v., allege, cite, refer to. 

ale-stake, s., sign of alehouse, 
ale-stake. 

Aleyn, s., Alanus de Insulis, or 
Alain de l'lsle. 

algate, adv., always, at any rate. 

Algezir, s., Algeciras (in Spain). 

Alisaundre, s., Alexandria. 

alias, alle, aller, see alas, al, 
adj. 

allQne, al$ne, adj., alone. 

almost, adv., nearly, almost. 

almyghty, adj., almighty; with 
cap., the Almighty. 

alQne, see allgne. 

alsQ, al-8Q, als, adv. conj., besides, 
also. Cf. al sq, under al, adv. 

altercacioun, s., dispute, alterca- 
tion. 

althogh, although, adv., al- 
though. 

alway, alwey, adv., ever, always. 

alyghte(n), v., alight, settle; //. 
alyght. 

alyve, adj., alive. 

am, see be(n). 

ambler, s., horse with ambling 
gait. 

amen, interj., so be it, amen. 

amende(n), v., amend, improve; 
//. amended. 
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amldde, amlddes, amyddes, 

adv. prep., in the midst, amid. 

among, adv. prep., among; to- 
gether. 

a-morwe, adv. phr. f on the mor- 
row, a-morrow. 

amySble, adj., friendly, amiable. 

amyddes, see amiddes. 

amys, adv., amiss, in an unwel- 
come manner. 

an, a, art., an, a; one. 

Anchises, s., Anchises, father of 
iEneas. 

ancre, s. f anchor. 

Andromacha, s., Andromache, 
Hector's wife. 

angel, aungel, j., angel ; //. 
aungels. 

anhange(n), v., hang ; pp. an- 
hanged. 

anlaas, s., kind of dagger. 

Anne, s. t Anne, sister of Dido. 

annunclat, pp. as adj., foretold, 
announced beforehand. 

anQn, anoon, adv., at once, anon. 

anQn-right, adv., at once, im- 
mediately. 

anoye(n), v., vex, annoy. 

answere(n), v., reply, answer ; 
//. sg. answerde. 

An the us, s., Antaeus. 

Antonius, s., Antonius, Mark 
Anthony. 

anyght, adv., in the night. 

a-paas, adv., at a walk, apace. 

apaye(n), v., please, pay, recom- 
pense ; //. //. apayde. 

apike(n), v., adorn, trim ; pp., 
spiked. 



apoplexie, s^ apoplexy. 
apothecarie, pothecarie, s n 

apothecary. 
apparence, s., appearance. 
app$re(n), v., appear. 
appetyt, s., appetite. 
apple, s., apple. 
apprQpred, pp., appropriated, 

made the property of. 
Aprille, s., April. 
aqueyntaunce, s. f acquaintance, 

familiarity. 
aqueynte(n), v., become ac- 
quainted; //.//. aqueynteden. 
aray, arayed, see array, ar- 

raye(n). 
arede(n), v., explain, interpret 
areste, aires te(n), see arreste, 

arreste(n). 
arette(n), v., account, ascribe, 

impute. 
aright, aryght, adv., rightly, 

well, aright. 
arise(n), arist, see aryse(n). 
Aristotle, s. f Aristotle, the Greek 

philosopher. 
arivaile, s., arrival. 
arm, s. t arm; //. armes. 
armed, adj., armed. 
armee, s., armed expedition on 

land or sea. 
armes, s. pi., arms, weapons. 
armonye, s., harmony. 
armypotente, adj., powerful in 

arms, 
aroos, see aryse(n). 
arpie, s., harpy. 
array, aray, s., dress, array. 
arraye(n), araye(n), v., dress, 
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adorn, make ready, equip, //. 

arayed. 
arrerage, s., arrears. 
arreste, areste, s., detention, 

arrest. 
arreste (n), areste (n), v., stop, 

arrest ; dd arresten, ' cause to 

be stopped.' 
arrivage, s., landing, reaching 

shore. 
arryve(n), v., arrive, come to 

shore. 
arsmetrik, s., arithmetic. 
art, see be(n). 
Artoys, s., Artois (in northeastern 

France). 
arwe, s., arrow. 
aryght, see aright. 
aryse(n), arise (n), v., arise, be 

raised; pr. 3 sg. arist, ariseth; 

//. sg. aroos; //. //. and //. 

arisen ; imp. sg. arys. 
as, adv. conj., as, so ; with imp., 

expresses a wish; as lat, 'pray 

let ' ; as now, ' at present ' ; . as 

that, • as.' 
asayle(n), see assaile(n). 
Ascanius. s., Ascanius, son of 

./Eneas. 
ascencioun, s., ascension. 
asoende(n), v., rise, ascend. 
ascendent, s., rising point, ascen- 
dant; favorable time. 
aske(n), v., require, ask. 
asleepc, adj. adv., asleep. 
asonder, adv., separate, asun- 
der. 
asp, s., aspen tree. 
aspye(n), see espye(n). 



assaile(n), assayle(n), asayl- 

e(n), v., attack, assail. 

assay, s., trial, effort, essay. 

assaye(n), v., try, make trial of. 

assayle(n), see assalle(n). 

asse, s. t ass. 

assemble(n), v., come together, 
assemble ; //. assembled. 

assent, s., assent, agreement. 

assente(n), v., agree to, consent ; 
pp. assented. 

asshe, s., ash tree. 

assise, s., court, assize. 

assoillyng, s. t absolving, absolu- 
tion from sin. 

assure (n), v., trust, assure. 

astonye(n), astonie(n), v., as- 
tonish ; pp. astonled. 

astQre(n), v., provide, store;//, 
astored. 

astronomye, s., knowledge of the 
stars, astrology, astronomy. 

asure, s. t azure. 

a-swown, adv., in a swoon. 

at, prep., at, with respect to. 

Athalante, Atthalante, s., Ata- 
lanta. 

Athenes(-is), s., Athens. 

attempre(e), adj., temperate, 
mild. 

atteyne(n), v., attain, succeed in. 

Atthalante, see Athalante. 

Attheon, s., Actaeon, turned into 
a stag by Diana. 

a-tw$, adv., in two, in twain. 

atyr, s., dress, attire. 

auctorlte(e), autorite, s., au- 
thority. 

auctour, autour, s. s aulfcot« 
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audience, 5., hearing, audience. 
auditour, s., accountant, auditor. 
Auffrike, see Affrike. 
Augustyn, s., St. Augustine. 
auncestre, s., ancestor. 
aungel, see angel. 
Aurora, s., Aurora, the morn. 
Austyn, s., Augustine. Cf. Au- 
gustyn. 
auter, s., altar. 
autorite, autour, see aucto- 

rite(e), auctour. 
avalle(n), availle(n), avayl- 

e(n), v., aid, avail ; //. avayled. 
avaunce(n), v., help, make to 

prosper. 
avaunt, s., boast, vaunt. 
avaunte(n), v., boast (one's self), 

vaunt. 
avauntour, s., boaster. 
avayle(n), see availe(n). 
aventure, s., chance, fortune, 

accident. 
Averroes, s., Averroes, a Moorish 

physician. 
avise(n), see avyse(n). 
avisioun, avysioiin, s., dream, 

vision. 
avouterye, s., adultery. 
avow, s., promise, vow. 
avoy, interj., fie, pooh. 
Avycen, s., Avicenna, an Arabian 

physician. 
avys, s. } consideration, advice. 
avyse(n), avise(n), v., consider, 

take heed, advise ; pt. sg. avlsed. 
avysement, s. t deliberation, 

counsel. 
avysioun, see avisioun. 



await, awayt, s., watch, surveil- 
lance ; have hir in awayt, ' watch 
her.' 

awake (n), v., awake ; imp. sg, 
awak(e) ; imp, pi. awaketh. 

away, awey, adv., away. 

awayt, see await. 

awe, s., awe. 

awey, see away. 

awhape(n), v., amaze ; //. 
awhaped. 

axe(n), v., ask, require, demand 
of; //. sg. axed(e). Cf. ask- 
e(n). 

ay, adv., ever, aye. 

ayeln, adv. prep., again, against, 
opposite to. Cf. again. 

ayen, ayens, adv. prep., against. 
Cf. agaynes. 



Bablloyne, s., Babylon. 

bacheler, s., aspirant to knight- 
hood, bachelor. 

Bach us, s., Bacchus, god of wine. 

bacoun, s., bacon. 

bad, see bidde(n). 

bagge, s. t bag, money-bag. 

baggepipe, s., bagpipe. 

baillif, s., bailiff, officer of the 
law. 

bak, s., back ; dat. bakke. 

bake,//, as adj., baked. 

bal, s., ball. 

Baldeswelle, s., Bawdeswell (in 
Norfolk). 

bale, s., evil, sorrow. 

balled, adj. } bald. 

bane, s., death, bane. 
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bar(e), baren, see b$re(n). 

barbotir, s., barber. 

bareyne, adj., barren. 

bargayne, s., bargain. 

barm, s., lap, bosom. 

barre, s., stripe, bar. 

bataile(n), v., fight, wage battle. 

bataille, batayle, s., fight, battle. 

batailled, adj., notched, embat- 
tled. 

batayle, see bataille. 

Bathe, s., Bath in England, near 
Bristol. 

bathe(n), v., bathe, bask. 

bauderye, s., gayety, mirth. 

bawdryk, s., belt across the 
shoulder, baldric. 

be, be, see by, be(n). 

beaute(e), s., beauty. 

become (n), bicome(n), v., be- 
come ; pt. sg. becam. 

bed, s. t bed, station, part of gar- 
den; gen. beddes; dat. bedde. 

b$de, s., bead. 

bede(n), see biddc(n). 

be.e.m, been, beer, see b$m, 
be(n), b^re(n). 

befalle(n), bifalle(n), v., hap- 
pen, befall ; //. sg. befel, befil(l). 

before (n), bif$re(n), bifgrn, 
adv. prep., before. 

begg^re, s., beggar. 

beggest^re, s., beggar, originally 
a woman. 

begile(n), bigyle(n), v., be- 
guile, circumvent. 

begQQn, bigQQn, pp. as adj., 
circumstanced, clad, adorned; 
wel begone, 'content, happy.' 



beheste, s., promise, command, 
behest. 

behette, see behQte(n). 

behQlde(n), bohQlden, v., be- 
hold; imp. sg. bihold. 

beh$te(n), v., promise, com- 
mand; //. sg. behette. 

behynde, adv. prep., behind, 
near by. 

b<jk, s., beak. 

belle, s., bell; with cap., tavern of 
the Bell. 

Belmarye, s., Benmarin (in Af- 
rica). 

be 111, be^m, s., beam. 

beme, s., trumpet. 

be(n), bee(n), v., be ; pr. ind. 
am, art, is ; pi. are, ben ; //. 
was, were ; imp. pi. beth ; //. 
ben, been. With neg., n'is, 'is 
not' ; n'as 'was not' ; n'ere, ' were 
not*. See also y-been (-be). 

ben'eite, interj., benedicite, [the 
Lord] bless thee. 

benefice, s., church preferment, 
benefice. 

Benelt, s., Benedict, founder of 
the Benedictine order of monks. 

bent, s., grassy slope. 

benygne, adj., kind, gracious. 

benygnely, adv., kindly, be- 
nignly. 

bequ$the(n), v., bequeath. 

berafte, see bereve(n). 

b$rd, s., beard. 

b^re, s., bear. 

bere, s., bier, couch for the dead. 

bere, s., pillow-case. 

b^re(n), v., carry* beat \ $r » ^ ML- 
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bercth, berth; //. sg. bar ; //.//. 

bere(n), baren ; pp. bore(n). 
bereve(n), z/., deprive, rob, be- 
reave ; pi. sg. berafte ; pp. be- 

raft(reft). 
berie(n), (Kt) v., bury; pp. be- 

riede. 
berke(n), v. f bark. 
Bernard, ;., Bernard us Gordi- 

anus, professor of medicine. 
bfrth, see bf re(n). 
Berwik, s., Berwick (at mouth 

of Trent). 
ber^e, s. t berry. 
besgche(n), v., beseech ; prp. 

besechyng. 
beset, see bisette(n). 
besiiy, adv., busily (Kt. form). 
b$st, beest, s., animal, beast. 
best, best©, see bet. 
besy, adj., busy (Kt. form). 
besyde, btside, bisyde, adv. 

prep., beside. 
besye(n), v. (Kt. form), occupy, 

employ one's self; //. //. 

besyede. 
besynesse, s. (Kt. form), care, 

anxiety, industry, business. 
bet, adj. adv., better ; g<J bet, 'go 

faster, quickly.' 
b^te(n), v., beat. 
bcter, see bettre. 
beth, see b6(n). 
bethynke(n), bythynke(n), v., 

imagine, think of, consider ; //. 

bythoght. 
betid, see betyde(n). 
betraye(n), v., betray; //. be- 

trayed. 



' bettre, beter, adj. comp^ better; 

superl. best. 
betwene, bitwene, prep., be- 
tween. 
betwexen, bitwexen, be- 

twex(e), bltwlx(e), prep^ 

between. 
betyde(n), bityde(n), v., hap- 
pen ; //. betid, bitid. 
bever-hat, s., hat of beaver. 
bewrye(n), v., disclose, betray, 

bewray. 
beye(n), see bye(n). 
biblede(n), v., cover with blood; 

//. //. bibledde. 
Biblis, s., Byblis, daughter of 

Miletus. 
bicome(n), see become(n). 
bidde(n), z/.,ask, command, bid ; 

//. sg. bad; pt. pi. bede(n); 

//. bede, bid. 
bifel, bifil, see bcfalle(n). 
bifQre(n), bifQrn, see be- 

fQre(n). 
blgan, see biglnne(n). 
biglnne(n), v., begin; //. sg. 

bigan ; //. //. and //. bi- 

gonne(n). 
bigQQn, see begoon. 
big^le(n), bihQlde(n), see 

begyie(n), behylde(n). 
bihove(ii), v., suit, behoove, be 

necessary. 
bikn$we(n), v., acknowledge ; 

//. //. biknewe. 
bilder, s., and adj., builder. 
biloved, adj., loved, beloved. 
bindc(n), see bynde(n). 
bisette(n), besette(n), v., use, 
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employ, bestow ; pt. sg. bi- 

sette ; //. beset. 
biside, bisyde, see besyde. 
bisily, adv., busily. Cf. besil^. 
bisinesse, blsynesse, s., en- 
deavor, work, business, care, 

trouble, anxiety. Cf. besyness. 
bismotered, pp., as adj., stained, 

soiled. 
bisy, adj., active, busy ; comp, 

bisier. 
bisyde, blsynesse, see besyde, 

bisinesse. 
bitld, see betyde(n). 
bittern esse, s., bitterness. 
bitwene, bitwixe(n), bi- 

twexe(n), see betwene, 

betwexe(n). 
bityde(n), see betyde(n). 
biwaille(n), v., bewail. 
biwreye(n), v., reveal, betray. 
blade, s. f knife, dagger, sword, 

blade. 
blak, adj., black ; wk. and //. 

blake, blakke. 
blake(n), v., blacken ; //. 

blaked. 
blame (n), v., censure, blame ; 

//. blamed ; ger., to blame, ' to 

blame, to be blamed.' 
blankmanger, s., blanc mange, 

but made of chicken, cream, 

sugar, flour. 
blaspheme, s., blasphemy. 
blasphemour, s., blasphemer. 
bl^che(n), z/., bleach ; //. 

bKjched. 

*de(n), v., bleed; //. sg. 
1c. 



bledynge, s., bleeding. 

blende(n), v., blind ; pr. 3 sg. 
blent; //. sg . blente ; //. blente. 

blesse(n), v., make happy, 
bless. 

blew, see bl§we(n). 

blew, adj., blue. 

blind, blynd, adj., blind. 

blis, see blisse. 

blisful, adj., happy, blissful. 

blisful, adv., joyously. 

blisse, blis, blysse, s. t happi- 
ness, bliss. 

blissed, adj., happy. 

blithe, blythe, adj., happy, 
blithe. 

biddy, bloody, adj., bloody. 

blood, s., blood. 

blosmy, adj., full of buds, blos- 
soming. 

blQwe(n), v., blow; //. sg. blew; 
//. blowen. 

blynd blysse, biythe, see 
blind, blisse, blithe. 

blyve, (from be lyve), adj^ 
quickly. 

bocher, s., butcher. 

b§de, s., omen, foreboding. 

bQdy, s., body, person, corpse. 

Boece, s., Boethius (French form 
of name). 

boght(e), see bye(n). 

boille (n), v., cook, boil. 

bokeler(-eer), s., buckler, small 
shield. 

dqI, s. t tree trunk, bole. 

bQlde(n), z/., grow bold. 

b^ldely, adv., boldly, coura- 
geously. 
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Bololgne, s, 9 Boulogne in 

France. 
b$n, bQ$n, s. t bone. 
bond, see bynde(n). 
bQnde, s., obligation, bond. 
bone, s., request, prayer, boon. 
book, bok, s., book. 
bQQld, adj., bold. 
bQon, see bqn. 
b<?Qr, j., boar. 

b$ost, s,, loud talk, noise, boast. 
boote, see bote 
boras, s. f borax. 
bqrd, s., table, plank, board. 
DQrn, //. as aa)'. t born, borne, 

carried one's self. 
borwe, s. t pledge, surety. 
borwe(n), v., borrow; pt. sg. 

borwed. 
b§st, see bQQst. 
bote, boote, s,, remedy, profit, 

help, salvation. 
botel, s, t bottle; pi, botelles, 

botels. 
boterflye, s., butterfly. 
bQthe, adj., both. 
botme, s., bottom. 
bough, s., bough ; //. bowes. 
bounde, see bynde(n). 
bounde, s., limit, bound. 
bounte(e), s. t kindness, goodness, 

liberality. 
bour, s., bedchamber. 
bourde, s., jest. 

bourde(n), v., jest; //. bourded. 
bowe, s., bow (as for arrows). 
bowes, see bough, 
box, s. t box tree, box. 
boydekyn, s., dagger, bodkin. 



bracer, s., guard for arm, bracer 
(in archery). 

Bradwardyn, s., Bradwardine, 
Thomas. 

brak, see br^ke(n). 

bras, s., brass. 

brast(e), see breste(n). 

braunche, s. t branch. 

brawn, s., muscle, brawn. 

brede, Jr., breadth. 

brewed, s., bread. 

breek, see br$ke(n). 

bre^m, s. t bream, kiud of fish. 

breath, s., breath. 

br^ke (n) , v., break ; //. sg. brak ; 
//. //.. breke, breek; //. brtjk- 
e(n). 

br^k^r, s., breaker. 

bren, s., bran. 

brenne(n), v., burn; pt, sg, 
brend(e); pp, brend, brent. 

brenning, s., burning, conflagra- 
tion. 

brent, see brenne(n). 

Breseida, s., Briseis (of the 
Iliad). 

brest, s., breast; breste. 

breste(n),7/.,burst, afflict, break; 
pt. sg. brast; //.//. braste(n); 
//. brosten. 

bretful, adj., full to the brim, 
brimful. 

bretheren, see brother. 

bretherh^d, s., brotherhood, fra- 
ternity. 

brid, bryd, s., bird. 

bright, adj. y fair, bright. 

bringe(n), brynge(n), v. t bring; 
pt. sg. broght, brought; //. //. 
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broghten, broughten; //. brogh- 
ten, broughten, broght; made 
broght, ' caused to be brought.' 

Britaigne, s., Brittany (in France). 

brQde, adv., broadly, copiously. 

broght, broghten, see bring- 
e(n). 

broken, pp. as adj., broken, dis- 
turbed. 

br$nd, j., torch, brand. 

brooch, s., ornamental clasp, 
brooch. 

brQod, adj., broad. 

brotelnesse, s., frailty, brittleness. 

brother, s., brother; //. breth- 
eren. 

broughten, see brlnge(n). 

broukc(n), v., use, enjoy. 

broun, adj., brown. 

brustle, s. t bristle. 

Brut, s. Brut, fabled father of 
Britain. 

Brutus Cassius, s., Brutus and 
Cassius confused into one per- 
son. 

bryd, brynge, see brid, brlng- 
e(n). 

brydel, s., bridle. 

brymstQon, s., sulphur, brim- 
stone. 

buk, s., buck, male deer. 

bulte(n), v., sift, bolt (as flour). 

Burdeux-ward, s., direction of 
Burdeaux. 

burdoun, s., accompaniment, bur- 
den (of a song). 

burgeys, s., burgess, citizen. 

burie(n), bur^(en), v., bury; 
subj.pl. bury. Cf. berie(n). 



burne(n), v., burnish, polish; //. 

burned. 
Burnel, s., Brunellus, the ass. 
bury, see burie(n). 
Busirus, s., Busiris. 
busk, s., bush. ' 

bussh, s., bush. ' 

busshel, s., bushel. 
but, but-if, conj., except, unless. 
butiler, s., butler. 
buxomly, adv., obediently, sub- 
missively. 
buxumnesse, s., submission. 
hf, be, adv. prep., by, as regards, 

with respect to. 
bycause, prep., because. 
b^de(n), v., wait, abide; //. sg. 

bogd; //. //. and //. biden. 
bydlng, s., waiting, delay. 
bye(n), Kt. beye(n),z/., pay for, 

buy ; //. sg. boghte; //. boght; 

prp. byynge. 
byg, adj., burly, big. 
byle, s., bill, beak. 
b^nde(n), binde(n), v., bind; 

//. sg. bond, bound; //. 

bounden. 
by n^ the, adv. prep., beneath, 

below. 
bynne, s., place for grain, bin. 
bysiiy, see bislly. 
byte(n), v., bite; //. sg., bgot; 

//. biten. 
bythoght, see bethynke(n). 

C 

caas, see cas. 

cacche(n), v., catch; //. sg. 
caughte*, ££• <»xv^efc.% 
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Cacus, s. y Cacus, killed by Her- 
cules. 

caitif, caytif, s., coward, wretch. 

Calistopee, Calixte, s. t Cal- 
listo. 

calle(n), v., call; //. sg. callede; 
//. called. 

cam, can, see come(n), 
conne(n). 

Candace, s. f Candace, an Indian 
queen. 

Canon, s., name of book by 
Avicenna. 

capitole, s», capitol. 

capoun, s., capon, chicken. 

cappe, s. f cap; sette hir cappe, 
' overreach.' 

careyne, s., corpse, carrion. 

carf, see kerve(n). 

carie(n), v., carry; pp. caried. 

carl, s., rustic, churl. 

carole, s., dance with singing. 

carpe(ii), v., talk agreeably, gos- 
sip. 

Cartage, s., Carthage. 

cart(e), s., cart, chariot. 

carter, s., driver of a cart or 
chariot. 

cas, caas, s., chance, accident, 
affair, adventure; //. caas; par 
cas, ' by chance.' 

caste(n), v., cast, throw ; con- 
trive, conjecture ; //. casten, 
cast. 

castel, s. t castle. 

castigacioun, s., punishment. 

casuelly, adv., by chance, cas- 
ually. 

catql, s. t property, goods, chattels. 



Caton, Cfitoun, s^ Cato. 
caught(e), see cacche(n). 
Caunterbur?, j., Canterbury; 

Caunterbury-ward, f direction of 
Canterbury.' 

cause, s. f reason, cause. 

causel^s, adv., without cause. 

caytif, see calttt 

celnt, s. t girdle. 

celestial, adj., celestial; French 
//. celestials. 

celle, s., cell, minor religious 
house. 

centaure, s., centaury (centauria 
niger). 

Centaur os, s., Centaur; used as 
proper name. 

ceptre, s., scepter. 

Cerberus, s., Cerberus. 

cercle, s., sphere, circle. 

Ceres, s., Ceres, goddess of 
grain. 

certes, adv., surely, certainly. 

certeyn(-ein, -ayn), adj., sure, 
certain; as s., in certayn, ' cer- 
tainly.' 

certeynly, adv., certainly. 

ceruse, s., white lead. 

Cesar, s., Caesar. 

chaf. s., chaff. 

chambre, s., chamber. 

champartie, s., equality, partici- 
pation in power. 

champioUn, s., champion, con- 
testant in ordeal by battle. 

chape(n), v., provide with cap; 
pp. chaped. 

chapel-belle, s., chapel bel* 

chapeleyne, s., chaplain. 
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chapitre, s., chapter. 

chapman, s., merchant, trader. 

charge, s. f load, charge, respon- 
sibility. 

charitable, adj., kind, loving. 

charite, s. f love, charity. 

chaste, adj., pure, chaste. 

chastitee, s., chastity. 

chaunge(n), v., vary, change. 

Chauntecleer(-er), s. f Chanti- 
cleer, the cock ; gen. Chaunti- 
cleres. 

chaunterie, s., endowment for 
singing mass ; chantry. 

chek, cheek, s., cheek; da/. 
cheke. 

cheere, see chere. 

Ch$pe, s., Cheap, now Cheapside, 
London. 

chere, cheere, s. t face, counte- 
nance, cheer. 

cherish, see cheryce(n). 

cherl, s. f fellow, churl. Cf. carl. 

cherubin, s., cherub ; gen. cher- 
ubynnes. 

cheryce(n), cherishe(n), v., 
cherish ; imp. sg. cherish. 

ches, s.f chess ; dat. chesse. 

chese(n), v., choose ; //. sg. 
choos, chose; pp. chose (n). 

chesse, see ches. 

cheste, s., chest (as for clothes). 

chevyssauuce, s., borrowing, deal- 
ing with profit. 

chide(n), 7/., chide, reproach. 

chiken, s., chicken ; gen. and 
//., chiknes. 

child, s., child, young man ; //. 
children. 



chirche, s., church. 
chirche-dQr, s. t church door. 
chirkyng, s., creaking, grating 

sound. 
chivalrie, s., knighthood, knightly 

conduct. 
chose(n), see chese(u). 
chough, s., chough. 
choys, s. t choice. 
Christophere, s., figure of St. 

Christopher. 
chuk, s., cluck (as of a hen). 
chukke(n), v., cluck, call (as a 

hen). 
chyn, s., chin. 

chyvachie, s. f military expedi- 
tion, properly on horseback. 
Cipoun, s. t Scipio. 
cipres, s. t cypress tree. 
Circes, s., Circe. 

circuit, s., circumference, circuit. 
clrcumstaunce, s., incident, 

circumstance. 
ciser, s., cider ; strong drink. 
citee, cyte, s. f city. 
Citheroun, s., Cithaeron, sacred 

to Venus. 
cltole, s.f stringed instrument, 

kind of harp. 
clad, see clothe (n). 
clarre, s. t wine mixed with honey 

and spices and strained clear. 
Claudian, s. t Claud ian, a Latin 

poet. 
clause, s., sentence ; in a clause, 

' in a brief way.* 
clayme(n), v., claim. 
cled, cle^er, clefte, see clQthe(n), 

cl^r, cl$ve(n). 
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eigne, adj., chaste, clean, pure. 

cl^nnesse, s., chastity, purity. 

Cleopatre, j., Qeopatra. 

cl£pe(n), v., name, call; //. sg. 
clepte ; //. cleped, clept. 

cl$r, cle^r, adj., bright, clear, 
noble. 

cl^re, cl$er, adv., clearly. 

clerk, s. 9 scholar, student, clerk ; 
//. clerkes(-is). 

cl^ve(n), e v., cut, split, cleave ; 
//. sg. clefte ; //. clgve(n). 

clif, s., cliff. 

climbe(n), v., climb; //. sg. 
clamb, clomb; //. cl9mbe(n). 

cllppe(n), v., embrace. 

clippe(n), v., cut, clip; pp. 
clipped. 

clqke, s., cloak. 

clokke, s., clock. 

cl^mbe(n), see climbe(n). 

cIqqs, adj., close, secret, closed. 

clos, s., inclosure, close. 

cl^th, s. t garment, cloth, covering; 
dat. clothe. 

clqthe(n), v., clothe; //. sg. 
cled(de),//. clad, cled, clothed. 

cl<?ve(n), see cl^ve(n). 

cloysterer, s. t dweller in a clois- 
ter ; a recluse. 

cloystre, s., cloister (of a monas- 
tery). 

clyfte, s. t cleft. 

clymby ng, s. , climbing ; trying 
to rise in the social scale. 

clynke(n), v. t clink, tinkle. 

cofre, s.t chest, coffer, coffin. 

cok, s. t cock, rooster ; gen. and 
/I. cokkes. 



cok, inter j.t cry of a cock. 

cokkow, cukkow, s., cuckoo. 

c<jl, *., coal. 

CQld, adj., cold, disastrous ; harm- 
ful, fatal. 

colera, colere, s., choler, humor; 
red colera, ' red humor.' 

coleryk (-Ik), adj., choleric, irri- 
table, bilious. 

colfox, s., fox with black spots, 
colfox. 

Co He, s., name of a dog. 

Coloigne, s., Cologne, in Ger- 
many. 

colour, s., color. 

coloure (n), v., color; //. col- 
oured. 

collusioun, s., conspiracy, collu- 
sion. 

colpon, s. t shred, bundle. 

com, see come(n). 

comande(n), comaunde (n),z/., 
command; //. sg. comanded. 

CQinb, s., comb. 

come(ii),z>., come;^.^. cam(e), 
com; //. come(n); //. 
come(n). 

comforte(n), comfort(en), v., 
assist, comfort. 

commissioun, s. t commission. 

commune, comoun, comun, 
adj., common, general. 

compaignable, adj., compan- 
ionable. 

compaignye, companye, s., 
company. 

comparisoun, s., comparison. 

compaas, compas, s., circuit ; 
compass, craft, contriving. 
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compleccioun, s., constitution, 
temperament, collection of 
humor. 

compleet, adj., complete. 

compleint(-eynt), j.,love ballad, 
complaint. 

compleyne(n), v., complain, la- 
ment ; //. 2 sg. compleynedest. 

compleynt, see compleint. 

composiciuun, s. 9 agreement, 
arrangement. 

comun, see commune. 

conclude (11), v., end, conclude. 

conclusioiin, s. t result, conclu- 
sion, plan; as in conclusioun, 
'after all.' 

concubyn, s. t mistress, concu- 
bine. 

condicionQel, adj., conditional. 

condicioun, s. f state, condition. 

conduyt, s., passage for water, 
conduit. 

confessioun, s., confession. 

confiture, s., mixture, composi- 
tion. 

congregacioun, s., assemblage, 
congregation. 

conne(n),cunne(n), kunne(n), 
7/., be able, know how, have ex- 
perience ; pr. sg. can; //. 
conne(n); //. sg. coude; pp. 
coud. 

conquerour, s., conqueror. 

con query ng, s. t victory, conquer- 
ing. 

conscience, s., sentiment, feeling, 
sympathy. 

consecrat, //., dedicated, conse- 
crated. 



conseil(-yl), counseyl, s>, ad- 
vice, counsel. 

conselle(n), counseille(n), v. $ 
advise, counsel. 

conspiracye, s., plot, conspiracy. 

Constantyn, s. t Constantius Afer 
of Salerno. 

contek, s., strife, contest, discord. 

contrarie, adj., adverse, contrary. 

contre(e), s. f country, native land. 

cqny, s., rabbit; //. c^nyes. 

cook, s., cook. 

cop, s. t top, head. 

c<Jpe, j., cape, cope. 

coppe, s., cup. 

corage, j., spirit, heart, desire, 
nature, soul. 

cormeraunt, s. f cormorant. 

corps, s., corpse, body of dead. 

corrupcioun, j., destroyer, cor- 
ruption. 

cors, s., body, corpse. 

corseynt, s., holy body, shrine; 
Fr., cors seint. 

corve, see kerve(n). 

coste(n), v., cost. 

cosyn, s. t cousin, relative. 

cotfige, s. t cottage. 

cote, j., cot. 

c$te, s. t cote. 

couche(n), v., lay down, place, 
couch; //. sg. couched. 

coude, see conne(n). 

counseille(n), counseyl, see 
conselle(n), consety. 

countenaunce, s. t appearance, 
look, countenance. 

countour, s., counter (of money), 
auditor. 
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>(■),?., mutate, 

terfeit. 
cows, x., course. 
eoartep j, /., short coat of coarse 

material, overcoat. 
eovere(n), v~, cover, recover of, 

core of ; pp. covered. 
eovetyse, *., covetousness. 
coryee, *>, deceit, treachery. 
coward, adj-, cowardly. 
coyn, s^ money, coin. 
crftdel, s~, cradle. 
creslt, pp., made, created. 
Creatour, a* Creator. 
creature, j., creature, created 

thing. 
crepe(n), v., creep. 
Cresus, j., Croesus, king of Lydia. 
Creosa, s., Creusa, wife of iEneas. 
crew, see crQwe(n). 
crie(n), crye(n), v., cry ; //. sg. 

cried, cride; pi. cryden, criden; 

//. cried. 
Crist, Cryst, s., Christ. 
Crlstendom, s., Christendom. 
croked, adj., crooked; as s., evil, 

crookedness. 
crokke, s. f pot of earthenware, 

crock. 
cronik (-yk), s., chronicle. 
crop, s., crop, leafage, fruit ; //. 

croppes. 
croune, j., crown. 
crouned, //., crowned. 
crQwe(n), v., crow; //. sg, crew; 

//. crowe(n). 
or^wyng, s., crowing. 
croys, s. t cross. 
crul, adj., curly; pi., crulle. 



rrjke,s-, 



0- 



see 






ewmnrymg; s. 9 cunning, skilL 
Copldo, CapRto, *, Cupid. 
corSt, *., curate. 
care, j., remedy, cure, charge, care. 

core(a), r., heal, cure. 

curs, s^ condemnation, curse. 

curse(a), r., curse ; pp. cursed. 

cursednesse, *., evil, wickedness, 
malice. 

cursyng, *., blaspheming, cursing. 

cartels (-ys), <*dj<+ courteous. 

cartesye, see curteysye. 

curteyn, s~, curtain. 

curteys, see cartels. 

carteysye, curteisye (-ie), car- 
tesye, 5., courtesy. 

cut, s., lot, cut. 

Cyprlde, s^ of Cyprus, Venus. 

cyte, see cltee. 

Cytherea, s., Cytherea, Venus. 

D 

daggere, s., dagger. 

dallaunce, s., pleasant talk, gos- 
sip, favor. 

Dalida, s., Delilah, wife of Sam- 
son. 

Damascien, s., John Damascenus. 

damesele, s., maiden, damsel. 

dame, s., madam, dame, mother. 

dampnable, adj., damnable. 

dampne(n), v., condemn. 

Dane, s., Daphne. 

Daniel, s., Daniel, the prophe* 

dar, see durren. 
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darke(n), v., lie hid, be con- 
cealed. 
darknesse, s. t darkness. 
Daun, s. f sir, lord, Dan, title of 

respect. 
daunce, s., dance, play ; the glde 

daunce, 'the old way.' 
daunce(n), daunse(n), v., 

dance ; //. //. daunseden. 
daunger, s., disdain, power to 

harm, caprice, danger. 
daungeroiis, adj., domineering, 

dangerous. 
daunse(n), see daunce (n). 
Daunte, s., Dante, the poet. 
daunte(n), v., tame, subdue, 

frighten. 
da we, s., dawn, break of day. 
dawenynge, s. f dawning. 
dayesye, s., daisy. 
debfite (n), v., quarrel, fight. 
debonaire, adj., gentle, gracious, 

kind. 
deceit, s., deceit. 
deceivable, adj., deceitful. 
Decembre, s. t December. 
deceyve(n), disceive(n), v., 

deceive. 
decree, s., decree. 
d$d, d$ed, adj., dead. 
dede,deede,.r., act, deed; ondede, 

'indeed'; //. dedes (dede). 
d$dl?, deadly, adj., mortal, 

deadly. 
d$ed, deadly, see d$d, d$dl^. 
d$ef, adj., deaf. 
deel, see del. 
d$eto(n), v., have dealings with, 

deal. 



dees, s. pi., dice. 

d$eth, see d<*th. 

defaute, s., lack, defect, fault. 

defence, s., covering, defense. 

defye(n), diffye(n), v., defy. 

degree, s., rank, condition, posi- 
tion; step. 

deigne(n), deyne(n), v., conde- 
scend, deign ; //. sg. deigned, 
deyned. 

Deiphebus, s., Deiphebus, son of 
Priam. 

dfl, d$el, j., part, deal; every 
dflf ' every whit, wholly'; never 
a df 1, ' not at all.' 

delicaspe, s., pleasure, wan- 
tonness. 

delit, delyt, s., joy, delight. 

delivere, adj., quick, lively, ac- 
tive. 

delivere(n), delyvere(n), v., 
set free, deliver ; //. deliv- 
ered. 

deluge, J., flood, deluge. 

delve(n), v., dig, delve ; //. sg. 
dalf, //. dolven ; //. dolve(n) . 

delft, see delft. . 

deiyte(n), v., please, delight. 

delyvere(n), see delivere(n). 

delyveriy, adv, 9 nimbly, quickly. 

deme(n), v., judge, decide, think, 
deem. 

Demoph5n, s., Demophon, son 
of Theseus. 

dep, adj., deep. 

departe(n), v., part, separate; 
//. departed. 

departynge, s., departure. 

depe, adv., deeply. 
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depeynt, //. as adj., depicted, 
painted. 

depeynte(n), v., paint, depict ; 
//. depeynted. 

dere, adj., dear ; comp. derre. 

derk, adj., dim, dark, obscure. 

Dertemouth, s., Dartmouth in 
Devon. 

descende(n), v., descend. 

descreet, adj., careful, discreet. 

descripcioun, s., description. 

desdeyn, see disdayn. 

desert(e), adj., alone, deserted. 

desir, desyr, s., wish, desire. 

desire (n), v., desire ; //. sg. 
desired. 

deslrynge, s., strong wish, de- 
sire. 

despence, dispence, s., expense. 

despitous, adj., merciless, angry. 

desport, disport, s., sport, diver- 
sion, mirth. 

destine e, s., fate, destiny. 

destroye(n), v., destroy; //. sg. 
destroyed. 

destruccioun, s., destruction. 

desyr, see desir. 

determine (n), determyne(n), 
v., come to an end. 

d^th, de^th, ;., death; the de^th, 
1 the plague,' ' death.' 

dette, s., debt. 

dettele^s, adj., without debt. 

devel, s., devil, evil one. 

devoure(n), v., devour; //. de- 
voured. 

devyne(n), divyne(n), v., 
prophesy, divine. 

devys, s., direction, contriving; at 



his devys, 'according to his 
direction.' 

devyse(n), v., tell, describe, de- 
vise. 

dewe, s., dew. 

deye, s., dairywoman. 

deye(n), dfe(n), v., die; //. sg. 
deyde, dyde, dide. 

deyne(n), see deigne(n). 

deynte(e), adj., pleasant, rare, 
dainty. 

deys, s. f dais, platform at head of 
hall. 

Deyscorides, s. f Dioscorides, a 
Greek physician. 

diademe, s , crown, diadem. 

Diane, s., Diana, the goddess. 

Dianira, Dyanira, s., Deianira. 

diche(n), v., make a ditch around. 

dlde, dide, see do(n), deye(n). 

Dido, s., Dido of Carthage. 

diete, s. t diet, daily food. 

diffye(n), see defye(n). 

diffyne(n), v., state clearly, de- 
fine, conclude. 

digestyve, s., something to assist 
digestion, digestive. 

digne, adj., worth, noble; proud, 
disdainful. 

dignitee, s., worth, dignity. 

diocise, s., diocese. 

Diogenes, s., Diogenes of Greece. 

disceive(n), see deceyve(n). 

discerne(n), v., perceive, discern. 

dlsceyving, s., deception. 

dischevelee, disshevele, adj., 
with hair in disorder, disheveled. 

disconfort, s., discouragement, 
discomfort. 
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discrecioun, s., discretion. 

discretly, adv., discretely. 

discusse(n), v., discuss; //. dis- 
cussed. 

disdayn, desdeyn, s., contempt, 
disdain. 

disfigurat, adj., disguised. 

dishonour, s., dishonor. 

disobeysaunt, adj., disobedient. 

dispence, see despence. 

dispit, s., spite, malice; in dispit, 
' in contempt of. ' 

dispitously, adv., spitefully, cru- 
elly. 

dispose (n), v., displease, grieve. 

disport, see desport. 

disputisoun, s. f dispute, argu- 
ment. 

dissensioun, s., strife, dissension. 

disshevele, see dischevelee. 

dissimulour, dissymulour, s., 
dissembler. 

distresse, s., misery, distress. 

distreyne(n), v., secure, grasp, 
constrain. 

divers, adj., various, diverse. 

divisioun, s., difference, distinc- 
tion. 

divyn, dyvyn, adj., divine. 

divyne(n), see dev^ne(n). 

do, see do(n). 

doc tour, s., learned man, doctor. 

dogge, s., dog. 

doghter, doughter, s., daughter; 
//. doghtren, doghtres. 

doke, s., duck. 

doke(n), v., cut short, dock; //. 
doked. 

dolve(n), see delve (n). 



dom, doom, s., judgment, opinion, 
sentence. 

dominacioun, s., power, do- 
minion. 

do(n), doo(n), v., make, cause, 
do; pr. 3 sg. doth, dooth ; //. don, 
doon; //. sg. dide; //. do(n) 
doo(n); ger. done. 

don, adj., dusky, dun; //. donne. 

dong, s., manure, dung. 

dong-carte, s., cart for dung. 

donge(n), v., fertilize, manure. 

dong-hll, s., dunghill. 

doom, doo(n), see dom, do(n). 

dgr, s., door. 

dormaunt, adj., lying down, 
fixed ; table dormaunt, ' perma- 
nent (side) table.' 

dorre, dorste, see durre(n). 

double, adj., twofold, deceitful. 

doublenesse, s., duplicity. 

doughter, see doghter. 

doumb, adj., speechless, dumb. 

doun, down, s., feathers, down; 
dat. duwne. 

doun, adv., down. 

dounward, adv., downward. 

doute, s., fear, doubt; out of 
doute, 'doubtless.' 

doutelQQS, adv., without doubt, 
doubtless. 

doutremere, adj., from over sea; 
foreign. OF. d 'outre mere. 

dove, douve, dowve, s., dove. 

down, dowve, see doun, dove. 

doynge, s., performance. 

dragoii n, s., dragon. 

draughte, s., draught, drink. 

drawe(n), v., draw, incline, at- 
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tract; //. sg. drew, drow; //. 

drawe(n). 
dreeche(n), v., be tedious, vex; 

//. drecched. 
drede, dreede, s. t fear, dread; 

withoiiten drede, ' without 

doubt.' Also drfde, dreede. 
drede (n), v., fear, dread, fear 

for; //. sg. dredde, dradde ; 

//. drad. 
dredful, dreedful, adj., timid, 

fearful, dreadful. 
dreed, dre^m, see drSde, 

drem. 
dreint, drey nt, see drenche(n). 
dr? in, drQQm, s., vision, dream. 
dr^mynge, s., vision, dream. 
drenche(n), v., drown; //. sg. 

dreinte, dreynte; //. dreint, 

dreynt. 
drery, adj., sad, dreary. 
dresse(n), v., prepare, set in 

order, place, direct ; //. 

dressed. 
dreye, drye, adj., dry. 
dreynt(e), see drenche(n). 
drie(n), drye(n), v., dry; //. 

dried. 
drinke(n), drynke(n), v., 

drink; //. sg. drank, dronk; 

//. dronke(n); //. dronke(n). 
drogge, s. t drug, medicine. 
droghte, s. t drought. 
dronke(n), see drinke(n). 
drope, s., drop. 

droupe(n), v., droop, hang down. 
drow, see drawe(n). 
drye, drye(n), drynke(n), see 

dreye, drie(n), drinke(n). 



drye(n), drie(n), v., endure, 

suffer. 
drynk, j., drink. 
dryve(n), v., drive, whirl about, 

hasten; pt.sg. drQf ; pi. driven; 

//. driven. 
duk, s., duke. 

dul, adj., stupid, dull; //. dulle. 
dure(n), v., last, endure. 
durre(n), v., dare ; pr. sg. dar ; 
, //. durre, dorre(n) ; //. sg. 

dorste. 
duzeyne, s., dozen. 
dwelle(n), v., delay, tarry, re- 
main ; pt. sg. dwelte. 
dwellyng, s. t place of abode, 

dwelling. 
dwelte, see dwelle(n). 
Dyane, Dyanira, see Diana, 

Dianira. 
dych, s., ditch. 
dyched, //. as adj., surrounded 

with a ditch, or moat ; ditched. 
dye(n), see deye(n). 
dyke(n), v., make a ditch. 
dystaf, s., distaff. 
dyvyn, see divyn. 

E 

ebbe(n), v., flow back, ebb. 
ecclesiaste, s., churchman, eccle- 

siast; with cap., Ecclesiasticus. 
$ch, adj., each. 
^chQQn, adj.pron., each one. 
Eelympasteyre, s., Eclympas- 

tere ; see note. 
eek, see eke. 
$est, adv., eastward, east. 
eete, see ^te(n). 
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effect, s., deed, fact, result ; in 
effect, 'in fact, in reality .' 

eft, adv., again, another time. 

eftsone(s), adv., soon after, 
again. 

egg«> s. f edge. 

$gle, s. t eagle. 

Eglentyne, s., Eglantine, wo- 
man's name. 

Egypte, s., Egypt. 

eighte, adj. pl. t eight. 

either, eyther, adj., one of two, 
either. 

eke, eek, adv., also, eke. 

ele, s. t eel. 

eleccioun, s., choice, election. 

Eleyne, s. t Helen of Troy. 

ellebor, s., hellebore. 

elles, adv., else. 

embroilded, //. as adj. t orna- 
mented, embroidered. 

emeraude, s., emerald. 

emperesse, s., empress. 

emperour, s., emperor. 

empoysonere, s., poisoner. 

empoysonyng, s., poisoning. 

enchauntement, s. t enchant- 
ment. 

enclQse(n), v., inclose; pp. en- 
closed. 

enclyne(n), v., incline ; //. en- 
clyned. 

encombre(n), v., hamper, en- 
cumber, stick fast ; //. encom- 
bred. 

encr$es, s., largeness, increase. 

encr$se(n), v., increase ; //. sg. 
 encresed. 

ende, s., purpose, end. 



ende(n), v., finish, end. 
endelong, adv. prep., along, 

lengthwise. 
endite(n), endyte(n), v. t write, 

dictate, relate, indict. 
endoure(n), endure(n), v., last, 

endure. 
endyte(n), see endite(n). 
Eneas, s. t ALnens. 
Eneidos, Eneydos, s., the i£neid 

of Vergil. 
Engelynd, s., England. 
engendre(n), v., produce, beget ; 

//. engendred. 
engendrure, s., birth, begetting. 
engyne(n), v., torture; //. en- 

gyned. 
enoynt, //. as adj., anointed. 
ensample, s., instance, example. 
entent(e), s. t intention, intent, 

feeling. 
entre(n), v., enter. 
entree, s., entrance, entry. 
entremes, s. t an intervening 

course, originally at a meal. 
entremete(n), v., meddle with, 

interfere. 
entrike(n), v., hold fast, ensnare. 
eu tuned, //. as adj., intoned. 
envenymed, //. as adj., infected, 

poisoned. 
envoy, lenvoy, s., added stanza 

or postscript addressed to hearer 

or reader. 
envye, s., envy ; in envye, ' in 

rivalry.' 
envye (n), v., strive, vie with. 
envyned, aa)'. t stored, or with 

store of wine. 
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Eolus, s., Eolus, god of winds. 

Epicurus, s., Epicurus; gen. 
Epicurus. 

equynocial, s., equinoxial circle. 

$r, adv. prep., before, ere. Cf. qp. 

^r, con/'., before, ere. 

erande, s., errand. 

erbe, s.> herb. 

erched$ken, s., archdeacon. 

Ercules, see Hercules. 

$re, J., ear ; //. §ris(-es, -ys). 

$riy, adv., early. 

erme(n), v., grieve, feel sad. 

errour, s., error, evil; false opin- 
ion. 

erst, adv., first, at first, before. 

erthly, adj., earthly. 

escape (n), eschape(n), v., es- 
cape, free one's self from. 

eschaunge, s., exchange. 

eschewe(n), v., shun, avoid, es- 
cape ; //. eschewed. 

eschewyng, s., avoidance. 

Esculapius, s., Esculapius, the 
Greek physician. 

$se, s., pleasure, ease. 

^se(n), v., give pleasure, ease. 

$sily, adv., easily, gracefully. 

especial, adj., special ; in espe- 
cial, ' especially.' 

espie(n), espye(n), v., look 
about, observe ; pt. sg. espyed. 

espye, s., spy, emissary. 

estaat, estat, s., state, condition. 

estatlich, estatly, adj., dignified, 
stately. 

estre, s., interior, recess, chamber. 

§stward, adv., eastward. 

$sy, aap'., easy, gentle. 



$te(n), v., eat ; //. sg. eet ; //. 
eete(n) ; //. f ten. 

eterne, adj., eternal. 

Qvel, adj. adv., ill, evilly. 

Qven, adj., equal, exact, even; 
evene lengthe, 'medium stat- 
ure.' 

$ven, adv., evenly, exactly. 

even-sgng, s., vespers, evensong. 

even-tyde, s., evening, eventide. 

everich, every, adj., every. 

everichQQn, everych^n, adj. 
pron., every one. 

everaiQ^ (-mc^C;), evermore, adv., 
always, evermore. 

everyd^l, adv., altogether, wholly. 

ew, j.,. yew tree. 

excuse(n), v., excuse. 

execucion, s., execution. 

exemple, s., example. 

expowne(n), v., explain, ex- 
pound. 

extorcioun, s., extortion. 

exyled, //. as adj., expelled, ex- 
iled. 

ey, s., egg. 

ey, interj., eh, alas. 

eye, ye, s., eye; //. eyen, yen. 
Cf. ye. 

eyle(n), v., trouble, ail. 

eyr, s., air. Cf. air. 

eyther, see either. 



fable, adj., false. 
facound, adj., eloquent. 
facounde, s., fluency, eloquence. 
faculte(e), s., capacity, faculty; 
branch of study. 
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fader, s. f father; gen. fader; //. 
fadres. 

faile, s., failure. 

faile (n), fayle(n), v., fail, grow 
dim. 

fair, fayr, adj., fair, lovely, good; 
comp. fairer; super I. fairest. 

faire, fayre, adv., well, fairly. 

fairnesse, s., honorable life, good 
conduct. 

fal, s., fall, (as in wrestling). 

faldyng, s., coarse cloth. 

falle(n), v., happen, befall, fall; 
pr. j sg. falleth, Nth. falles ; 
//. sg. fel, fil; //. falle(n). 

fallynge, s., falling, fall. 

fals, adj., treacherous, false. 

falsly, adv., falsely. 

famulier, adj., agreeable, fa- 
miliar. 

fantasye, s., fancy, delight. 

fare(n), v., go, fare, behave; //. 
fare(n). 

farsed, adj., stuffed. 

far-wel, interj., good-by, fare- 
well. 

faste, adv., closely, fast, quickly. 

faucon, s., falcon. 

fa ugh t, see fighte(n). 

favour, s. grace, favor. 

fay, fayr, fayre, see fey, fair, 
faire. 

fayle(n), see faile(n). 

fayn, adj., glad, fain; super I. 
fay nest. 

fayn, adv., gladly, fully. 

fecche(n), v., bring, fetch; //. 
sg. fette; //. fet. 

fede(n), v., feed; //. sg. fedde. 



feelyng, see felyng. 

feend, fend, s., spirit, fiend. 

feith, s., truth, faith. 

fel, adj., cruel, dreadful, fell. 

felawe, s., fellow. 

felaweshipe, s., companionship, 

fellowship. 
feld, s., field. 
feldefare, s., fieldfare, small 

thrush. 
f^le, adj., many. 
fele(n), v., feel; //. sg. felte. 
felicltee, s., happiness, felicity. 
felon^e, s., crime, injustice, 

felony. 
felyng, feelyng, s., affection, sym- 
pathy, feeling. 
fen, s., chapter in book. 
fer, adj. adv., far ; comp. fer, 

ferre ; superl. ferrest ; fer 59, 

'however far.' 
ferde, see fere(n). 
fere, s., fear, panic, dread. 
fere, s., companion, mate. 
fere(n), v., go, travel, behave, 

fare; //. sg. ferde. 
fere(n), v., frighten, cause to 

fear; pt. sg. ferde; pp. fered, 

ferd. 
ferforth, adv., far, far forth. 
fern, adj., far, foreign. 
ferre, see fer. 
ferther, adv., farther. 
ferthyng, s., small part, farthing. 
f^saunt, s., pheasant. 
fest (Kt. form), s., fist. 
f$ste, s., festival, feast. 
festne(n), v., fasten, make fast. 
fet, see fecche(n.V 
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fete, see fot. 

father, s., feather ; //. fethres, 

f^theres. 
father-bed, s., feather bed. 
ffthres, see father, 
fetisiy, adv., neatly, agreeably. 
fetys, adj., neat, handsome, well- 

made. 
fewe, adj., few. 
tfevre, s., fever. 
fey, fay, s., fidelity, faith; by my 

fey, ' on my honor.' 
feyne(n), v., pretend, feign; //. 

feyned. 
flers, adj., fierce. 
fifte, adj., fifth. 
fiftene, adj., fifteen. 
fighte(n), v., fight; pr. 3 sg. 

fight, fighteth; //. sg. faught; 

//. foughte(n). 
fikelnesse, s., changeableness, 

fickleness. 
fill, fild, see falle(n), fille(n). 
flle(n), v., sharpen, file. 
fille, s., sufficiency, fill. 
fille(u), v., fill, make full ; //. 

fild. 
finde(n), fynde(n) v., find, 

make; provide for; //. sg. 

fond(e), founde; //. found- 

e(n). 
finne, fynne, s., fin of a fish. 
fir, fyr, s. f fire ; dat. fire. 
firr, s. t fir tree. 
flry, adj., fiery. 
fish, fissh, s., fish. 
fithele, s. t fiddle. 

atery(e), s., flattery. 

xtoiir, s., flatterer. 



flaugh, see flee(n). 
flaume, s. t flame. 
Flaundres, s. t Flanders. 
Flaundryssh, adj., of Flanders, 

Flandrish. 
fledde, see flee(n). 
flee(n), v., fly; pt. sg. fleigh, 

flaugh, fley, fly; //. flowen; 

//. flowe(n). 
flee(n), v., escape, flee; pt. sg. 

fledde, fleigh by confusion with 

flee(n) above; pp. fled. 
flees, s., fleece. 
fleigh, see flee(n). 
Flemyiig, s., Fleming, native of 

Flanders. 
flessh, s., flesh. 

flete(n), v., float; prp. fletynge. 
flex, s., flax. 
fley, see flee(n). 
fleyng, *•, flying. 
flikere(n), v., flutter, flicker. 
flok, s., flock. 

floryn, s., florin, coin of Florence. 
flough, see flee(n). 
flour, s., flower. 
flour-de-lis, s., lily, fleur-de-lis. 
flowe(n), v., flow, become a 

flood. 
floytynge. prp., fluting, playing 

the flute. 
fly, see flee(n). 
flye, s., insect, fly, bee. 
flynt, s., flint. 
f§, foo, s., enemy, foe; //. foon, 

foos. 
fol. f adj.y foolish. 
fylde, s., place for sheep, fold; the 

sheep; people of a church. 
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folowe(n),folwe(n), v., follow; 

//. sg. folded. 
folye, s., folly, foolishness. 
fgnd(e), f$Q, see finde(n), fg. 
foolhardynesse, s., folly, fool- 
hardiness. 
fgoman, s. f enemy, foeman. 
fQon, fQQ, see fQ. 
for, conj., for. 

for, prep., for, on account of. 
forbede(n), v., forbid; //. sg, 

forbad; //. forbade (n). 
forby, adv., by, beside, past. 
fordronke(n), //. as adj., drunk, 

very drunk. 
foreward, see forward. 
forge(n), v., forge, fashion. 
forgete(n), v., forget; //. sg. for- 

gat; //. forgete(n). 
forg^(n), //. as adj., exhausted 

from walking. 
forh$ed, s., forehead. 
forlete(n), v., give up, abandon. 
forine(n), v., fashion, form; //. 

formed. 
formel, s., as adj., mate, especially 

the female. 
former, adj. fir3t; former age, 

the golden age of the ancients. 
forncast, //. as adj., premedi- 
tated, forecast. 
forneys, s., fire, furnace. 
forpampred, //. as adj., spoiled 

by pampering. 
forpyned, //. as adj., wasted in 

body. 
fors, force, s., force; n§ force of, 

' no matter for. ' 
forsake(n), v., deny, leave, for- 



sake; //. sg. forsook; //. for- 
sake^). 

forseyd, //. as adj., before men- 
tioned, aforesaid. 

forslewe(n), v., waste idly. 

forslewthe(n), v., waste in 
sloth. 

forsook, see forsake (n). 

fors o the, adv., truly, forsooth. 

forster, s., forester. 

for8w^re(n), v., forswear; //. sg. 
forswor; //. forswore (n), for- 
sworn. 

forsw$rynge, s., forswearing. 

forswor, see forswQre(n). 

forthermQr(mQQr), adv., further 
on, furthermore. 

fortune(n), v., happen, chance, 
calculate ; pt. pi. fortuned. 

foruh, s.. furrow; //. forwes. 

forwaked, //. as adj., worn out 
with watching. 

forward, foreward, s., compact, 
bargain, arrangement. 

forweped, //. as adj., worn out 
with weeping. 

forwery, adj., very weary, worn 
out. 

forwes, see foruh. 

forwhy, conj., for what reason. 

forwite(n), v., foreknow; pr.sg. 
forwQot ; //. forwiten ; //. for- 
witen. 

forwityng, s., foreknowledge. 

forwQot, see forwite(n). 

forwrapped, //. as adj., con- 
cealed by wrapping. 

foryete(n), v., forget ; //. sg. 
foryaf ; //. foryete(nV 
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toryeve(n), v., forgive; //. sg. 
foryaf ; //. foryeve(n). 

fostre(n), v., care for, foster; //. 
fostred. 

f3t, t., foot ; //. fet ; dat. pi. 
fete. 

fother, s.j load, (as of a cart). 

fot-mantel, s., foot mantle, cov- 
ering for the feet. 

foughten, see fighte(n). 

foul, adj., fierce, foul, terrible. 

foul, fowel, s., bird, fowl; //. 
foweles. 

foule, adv., vilely, foully. 

found e, see finde(n). 

fourty, adj., forty. 

fowel, see foul. 

frankeleyn, s., freeholder, frank- 
lin. 

fraternitee, s., society, guild, 
fraternity. 

Fraunce, s., France. 

fre, free, adj., liberal, generous, 
free. 

fredom, s., generosity, freedom. 

freend, frend, s., friend. 

frendly, adj., friendly. 

frendship, s., friendship. 

Frenssh, adj. and s., French. 

fre re, s., friar. 

fressh, fresch, adj., fresh. 

fr^te(n), v., devour, eat greedily; 
//. frete(n). 

fr^j, from, prep., from. 

fructifye(n), v., bear fruit, fruc- 
tify. 

fruyt, fruit, s., fruit. 

frye(n), v., fry. 

fugltlf, adj., fleeing from, fugitive. 



ful, adj., full. 

fulfille(n), v., complete, fulfill, 
fill full ; pp. fulfild. 

f ulliche, fully, adv., fully, quite. 

fume, s., smoke, vapor. 

fumitere, s., fumitory (fumaria 
officinalis). 

fundacioun, s., foundation. 

furlong-wey, s. t time needed to 
walk a furlong. 

furthere(n), v., advance, further. 

fustian, s., coarse cloth, fustian. 

fy, inter j., fie. 

f yn, adj., strong, fine. 

f yn, s,, end, result. 

fynally, adv., in conclusion, fi- 
nally. 

fynch, s., finch ; pulle a fynch 
' keep a mistress.' 

fynde(n), see finde(n). 

finger, s. t finger. 

fyune, see fmne. 

Fynysterre, s., Cape Finisterre 
in Spain. 

f yr, see fir. 

f yr-red, adj., fiery, fiery-red. 

f yrbrond, s., firebrand. 

fyve, adj., five. 

G 

gabbe(n), v., boast, speak idly. 
gaitrys-berie, s., berry of the 

buckthorn, or goat tree; //. 

gaitrys-beryis. 
galaxye, s., milky way, galaxy. 
galentyne, s., sauce, galantine. 
Galice, s., Galicia in Spain. 
gall, s., feeling of envy, gall. 
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Galyen, s., Claudius Galenus, a 
Greek physician. 

galyngale, s., spice from the 
plant sweet cyperus. 

game(n), v., sport, jest, please ; 
//. sg. impers. gamed, 'it 
pleased.' 

gaii, see ginne(n). 

gape(n), v., gasp, gape. 

gardin, gardyn, s., yard, garden. 

gargat, s., throat. 

garleek, s., garlic. 

garland, s., garland. 

gastl^, adj., terrible, ghastly. 

Gatesden, s., John Gatisden, an 
English physician. 

gat-tothed, adj., with gaps 
(gates) between the teeth ; 
licentious. 

gaude, adj., dyed green, as with 
weld. 

gauded, //. as adj., colored. 

Gaufred, s., Geoffrey. 

Gaunt, s., Ghent in Flanders. 

gay, adj., richly dressed, gay. 

Gazan, s., Gaza. 

geant, geaunt, s., giant. 

geere, gees, see gere, goos. 

geldyng, s., horse, gelding. 

gem me, s., jewel, gem. 

gent, adj., refined, noble, grace- 
ful. 

gentll, adj., refined, gentle ; su- 
per?, gentilest. 

gentllesse, s., nobility, gentility, 
courtesy. 

Genylon, s., Ganelon, one of 
Charlemagne's twelve peers. 

geometric, s. f geometry. 



gere, geere, s., equipment, uten- 
sils, apparatus. 

gerland, s., garland ; name of 
dog. Cf. garland. 

Gernade, s., Granada. 

gerner, s., granary, garner. 

gesse(n), v., suppose, guess. 

gest, s., guest. 

gete(n), v., get, obtain ; //. sg. 
gat ; //. gete(n) ; //. geten. 

Gilbert^n, s. t Gilbertus Anglicus. 

gilt, s., guilt. 

gilt, adj., golden, gilt. 

gilty, adj., evil, guilty. 

ginne(n), v., attempt, begin; 
pt. sg. gan; //. gonne(n), 
gunne(n) ; //. gunnen. 

gipser, s., pouch, game-bag. 

girdel, s., girdle. 

girl, s., young person of either sex. 

girt, //. as adj., bound round 
with, girt. 

gise, s., way, manner, guise ; at 
his 9wene gise, ' in his own way.' 

glade (n), v., cheer, gladden, re- 
joice. 

gladly, adv., willingly, gladly, by 
choice. 

glare (n), v., shine, glisten ; prp. 
glarynge. 

glas, s., glass. 

glede, s., glowing coal. 

glQrie, s., fame, glory. 

glQse(n), v., explain, flatter ; 
glose. 

glotonye, s. f gluttony. 

glotoun, s., glutton. 

glowe(n), v., burn, glow, shine. 
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gnide(n), v., rub ; //.//. gniden, 
MS. gnoded, the weak verb. 

g§, see g§(n). 

gobet, s., small piece, gobbet. 

God, s., God ; //. goddes, 'false 
gods.' 

goddesse, s., goddess. 

god, good, adj., good ; comp. bet, 
bettre(-er) ; super I, best. 

gold, s., gold ; the flower mari- 
gold ; as adj., made of gold. 

golee, s., gabble. 

goUardeys, s., buffoon, one who 
tells rude stories. 

g$(n), g<?<?(n), v., proceed, go ; 

pr. 3 «"• g? th » g99th J pl- g99 n 5 
//• g99 n » 89 or ryde, ' walk or 
ride.' 

gonne(n), see ginne(n). 

good, s., property, income, 
goods. 

good, see god. 

goodlihe^d, s., seemliness, good 
appearance. 

goodly, adj., kindly, goodly, 
portly ; super/, goodliest. 

goodman, s., worthy man ; good- 
man (as term of civility). 

goodnesse, s., goodness. 

goodwif, s., mistress of a house, 
goodwife (as term of civility). 

gQon, see g^(n). 

goos, j., goose ; //. geese. 

gQQst, see gQst. 

gQQt, s., goat. 

gQQth, see gQii. 

Gootland, s. f Gotland, an island 
in the Baltic. 
goshauk, s., goshawk. 



gQ»t» fiTOOBt, s., spirit, ghost ; da/. 
goste. 

gQth, see g§n. 

goute, s. t gout 

governaunce, s., management, 
government. 

governe(n), v., control, govern ; 
pt. sg. governed. 

governour, s., ruler, governor. 

governyng, s., control, governing. 

gowne, s., short coat, gown. 

grace, s., favor, pardon, grace ; 
fortune ; harde grace, ' displeas- 
ure'; sory grace, ' ill favor.' 

gras, gres, s., grass. 

graunt, adj., great ; graunt 
mercy, for Fr. grand merci, ' best 
thanks.' 

graunte(n), v., grant, give ; pt. 
sg. graunted. 

grave (n), v., carve, engrave, 
bury; //. grave (n). 

gr^ce, s., grease. 

gr^et, see gr^t. 

grehound, s., greyhound. 

gres, see gras. 

gr^t, gre^t, adj., great; comp. 
gretter; super/, gretteste; as 
s. f the gr^te, 'the substance, 
great part. ' 

grete(n), v., greet; //. sg. grette. 

Gr^te S$., s., Great Sea, Medi- 
terranean. 

grette, gretter, gretteste, 
grete(n), gr 

grevaunce, 
discomfo 

greve, s. f 
\ grew. e- 
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grey, adj., gray. 
greyn, s., grain. 
grisel, s., gray-haired old man. 
grisly, adj., horrible, grisly. 
grobbe(n), v., dig, grub, 
grome, s., man, groom. 
grQnd(e), see grynde(n). 
grQne(n), v., groan; //. sg. 

gronte. 
grgpe(n), v., examine, test. 
grQte, s., groat. 
grounde (n) , v., establish, ground ; 

//. grounded. 
growe(n), v., grow; pt. sg. grew; 

pp. growe(n). 
grym, adj., fierce, grim. 
grynde(n), v., grind; //. sg. 

gr^nd(e). 
grys, s., gray fur. 
guerdonyng, s. t reward. 
gunne, see ginne(n). 
gyde, s. t leader, guide. 
gye(n),z/., guide, direct. 
gyngle(n), v., ring, jingle. 
gypon, s. t short doublet, or vest. 
gyse, s. t way, manner, guise. 
gyterne, s. t guitar. 

H 

ha, inter/., ha. 

haberdasshere, s., seller of hats, 
haberdasher. 

habergeon, s., coat of mail, small 
hauberk. 

habitacioun, s., dwelling place, 
habitation. 

haboundaunce, s., plenty, abun- 
dance. 

K adj., abundant. 



had, hadde, see have(n). 
hale(n), v., draw, hale, haul. 
half, s., side, half; on my halfe, 

' on my behalf, from me. ' 
halle, s^ mansion, hall. 
hals, s. t neck. 
halt, see hQlde(n). 
halwes , s., pl. t saints, shrines. 
Haly, s., Alhazen, a Persian 

physician. 
nan, see have(n). 
hand, hQnd, s., hand. 
hange(n), hQnge(n), v., hang; 

pt. sg. heng; //. hanged. 
hap, s., chance, luck, success. 
happe(n), v., befall, happen; 

//. sg. happed. 
hardely(-iiy), adv., boldly, at 

once, certainly. 
hardynesse, s., boldness, sturdi- 

ness. 
harlot, s., rascal, vagabond. 
harlotrie, s., evil life, harlotry. 
harneised, //. as adj., equipped, 

harnessed. 
harpe, s., harp. 

harpe(n), v., play on the harp. 
harre, s., hinge; hf ve of harre 

' lift off the hinges. ' 
harrow, interj., help, harrow. 
hasard, s., a game at dice. 
hasardour, s., gambler, game- 
ster. 
hasardrye, s., gambling, playing 

at hazard. 
Hasdrubal, s., Hasdrubal of 

Carthage. 
hast, s., haste. 
haste(n), v., hasten. 
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hat, *., hat; topknot of a duck. 
hfite(n), v., hate, show enmity 

toward. 
bath, see have(n). 
hauberk, s. t coat of mail. 
haunt, s. t use skill. 
haunte(n), v., use habitually, 

practice; follow after; //. //. 

haunteden. 
hauteyn, adj., proud, haughty. 
have(n), ban, v., have, possess; 

pr. 3 sg, hath; //. have(n), 

han; pt, sg. hadde (hade), had; 

//. haved, had. With neg., //. 

n'adde, n'ad, * had not. ' 
bawe, s. f yard, in closure. 
hayl, hail, s. t hail. 
bayle(n), v., hail. 
he, pers,pron., he; dat, ace, him; 

pi. they : dat. ace. hem. 
h$d, h$ed, s., head, source, be- 
ginning. 
heeld, heelp, see bQlde(n), 

helpe(n). 
h?$P> •*•> company, heap. 
beer, beet, see her, hQte(n). 
heer, her, s., hair; //. heris (-es, 

-ys). 
h$eth, s., heath, grass plot. 
hegge, s., hedge. 
heigh, hey, by, adj., high, lofty; 

comp. hyer; super I. hyest. 
heighe, adv., high up, aloft. 
heighte, s., height. 
heir, heyr, s., heir. 
h$le, s., health, well-being. 
hele, s., heel. 
h$le(n), v., heal, make well or 

whole. 



h$le(n), v., hide, conceal; pp. 

h$led. 
helle, s, t hell. 
helle-plt, s,, pit of helL 
helpe, j., helper. 
helpe(n), v., assist, help; pt, sg. 

heelp; //. holpen. 
hem, see he. 
hen, s. f hen; //. hennes. 
heng, see hange(n). 
henne, adv., hence. 
hente(n),z/., catch, seize ; pt. sg, 

hente; //. hent. 
her, see heer. 
her, heer, here, adv., here. 
her, hlr, poss. pron, f their. 
herbe, s., herb. 

herbergage, s., lodging, abode. 
herberwe, s., harbor, refuge. 
herby, adv., with respect to, 

hence. 
herb-yve, s., herb ive, ground ivy. 
Hercules, Ercules, s., Hercules. 
here, hire, see her, and hlr, 

poss. pron. 
here(n), v., hear, obey; //. sg, 

herde, herd; //. herd. 
herie(n), v., praise; //.//. herlede. 
herkene(n), herkne(n), v., 

listen, harken. 
herof, adv., of this, hereof. 
heroun, s., heron. 
hert, s., hart. 
herte, s., heart, courage. 
herte-blood, s., heart blood. 
hertelees, adj., without courage, 

heartless. 
hertely, hertly, adv., heartily, 

thoroughly, truly. 
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bete, see hQte(n). 

b$te, s., heat; passion. 

h$te(n), v., heat; //. sg. hette. 

h^thenesse, s., heathendom. 

hette, see h$te(n), hQte(n). 

b$ve(n), v., lift, heave. 

hevene, s., heaven, celestial 
sphere. 

hevene-blisse, s., joy of heaven. 

hevenlicb, adj., heavenly. 

bevy, adj., drooping, heavy. 

h^vynesse, s., sorrow, sadness, 
grief. 

hewe, j., complexion, color, hue. 

hewed, adj , colored. 

heye, heyr, see beigh, heir. 

heyre-clout (-clowt), s., hair 
shirt, or garment. 

heysugge, s. t hedge sparrow. 

hider, adv., hither. 

hldous, hydous, adj., dreadful, 
hideous. 

bight, highte, see hQte(n). 

hille, *., hill. 

hipe, s, hip, thigh ; //. hipes. 

hlr, hire, poss. pron., her; their. 

hir, see she. 

hire, see byre. 

hires, poss. pron., hers. 

hirself, hirselve(n), pron., her- 
self. 

his, poss. pron., his; its. 

hit, it, pers. pron., it; //. they; 
dat. ace. hem. 

ho, boo, interj., hold, stop, ho. 

hogge, s., hog. 

hQld, adj., friendly, faithful, grate- 
ful. 

hQld, s„ possession, hold. 



hQlde(n). v^ hold; pr. j sg. 
halt, holt; //. sg. heeld; //. 
hQlden. 

holm, s., evergreen oak. 

holpen, see helpe(n). 

holsom, adj., wholesome, heal- 
ing. 

holt, s., wood. 

holwe, adj., hollow, thin in face. 

BQlp* hQQly, adj., holy. 

bprn. hQQm, s., home; dat. home. 

hQm, adv., homeward, home. 

hQmward, adv., homeward, 
home. 

homycide, s., murderer. 

hQnd, see hand. 

honest(e), adj., honorable, de- 
sirable. 

honestee, s., honor, goodness, 
virtue. 

hQnge(n), see hange(n). 

honour, s., honor. 

honourable, adj., honorable. 

honoure(n), v., honor; //.hon- 
oured. 

hony, s., honey. 

boo, see ho. 

hQol, adj., whole. 

hQoly, hQoliy, adv., wholly. 

hQQm, see hQm. 

hQQr, hQr, adj., white-haired, 
hoary. 

hQQrd, hgot, see hQrd, h^t. 

hQpe(n), v., think, fear. 

hoppest$re, s., dancer; as adj., 
dancing, see note. 

hQr, see hQQr. 

hQrd, hQQrd, s., treasure, hoard. 

hors, s., horse ; //. hors. 
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bQse, i., covering for feet and 
legs ; //. h$sen. 

hostelrye, s., inn, hotel, hostelry. 

hostiler, s., innkeeper, servant at 
an inn. 

hQt, hQot, adj., hot 

hQte(n), v., promise, command, 
be called; //. sg. hight(e), hete, 
heet ; pp. hight, heet. 

houpe(n), v. t shout, whoop ; pt. 
pi. houped. 

hous, s., house. 

housbQnde, see husb^nde. 

housbondrie, s., economy, hus- 
bandry, care of the house. 

hdushQlder, s., owner of a 
house. 

Huberd, s., Hubert. 

Hulle, s., Hull, at mouth of Hum- 
ber River. 

humbleh^d, s., humble condition, 
or state. 

humour, s., moisture, humor. 

hungir, s., want, hunger. 

hunte, s. f hunter. 

hunte(n), v., hunt. 

hunteresse, s., huntress. 

huntyng, s., hunting. 

husbQnde, housbQnde, s., hus- 
band. 

hy, see heigh. 

hyde(n), v., secrete, hide, lie 
concealed. 

hydous, see hidous. 

hye, see heigh. 

hye(n), v., hasten, hie ; imp. sg. 

hyene, s., hyena. 
hym, see he. 



hymself, hymselve(n), pron^ 

himself. 
hynde, s., female deer. 
hynder, adj. comp., behind; 

super i. hyndreste, 'hindmost.' 
hyne, s. t servant, countryman, 

hind. 
hyre, hire, s., reward, hire. 
hyroelf, see hirselC 
hyve, s., hive. 



I, per s. pron., I ; dat. ace. mS ; 
//. we ; dat. ace. us. 

idel, fdel, adj.,, empty, idle. 

If, yif, conj. % if. 

i-fere, adv., in company, together. 

ignoraunce, s., ignorance. 

He, yle, s. t island, isle. 

Ilioun, Ylioun, s., Ilion, citadel 
of Troy. 

ilk, adj., same, very ; wk. ilke. 

imagynacioun, s., fancy, imagi- 
nation. 

in, j., lodging house, dwelling, 
inn. 

infect, adj., invalid, of no effect. 

infortune, s., misfortune. 

iniquitee, s., evil, iniquity. 

inne, adv., in, within. 

in principio, adv. phr., in the 
beginning. 

inspire(n), v., quicken, inspire. 

inst^de, adv., instead. 

into, into, prep., into, unto; 
in-to (with accent on to). 

intresse, j., interest. 

lole, 5., Iole. 

ire, yre, s. t anger, ire. 
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iren, ^ren, s. t iron. 

Isiphile, s., Hypsipyle. 

IsoTide, j., Isolt, or Iseult. 

it, see hit. 

Itaile, j., Italy. 

Iulo, s. t lulus, or Ascanius. 



Jakke Straw, s. t Jack Straw. 

jalous, see jelous. 

Jalousye, s., jealousy. 

Jame, s., James ; St. James of 
Compostella. 

Jangle (n), v., chatter, jangle. 

J angle re, s., babbler, jester. 

janglyng, s., idle talk, chattering. 

jape, ;., jest, trick, laughing-stock. 

Jason, j., Jason. 

jeet, j., jet. 

Jelous, jalous, adj., jealous. 

jelousye, s. % jealousy. 

Jerusalem, s. t Jerusalem. 

jet, i., fashion, manner. 

Jhesu Crist, j., Jesus Christ. 

joliftee, jolite(-yte), s. f sport, 
jollity. 

jolyf(-if), joly, adj., joyous, jolly. 

jQves, s., Jupiter, Jove. 

Joye, j., pleasure, joy. 

Judicum, s. t gen. pi. La/., Book 
of Judges, Liber Judicum. 

juge, s., judge. 

Jtigement, juggement. s. t de- 
cision, judgment. 

Juste(n),z>., contend in tourna- 
ment, joust. 

justyse, justice, s., condemna- 
tion, judgment; officer of a 
court. 



K 

kaityf, kan, see caitif, con- 

ne(n). 
kakelynge, s., cackling. 
karf, kaught, keen, keep, see 

kerve(n), cacche(n), k^n, 

kep. 
katapuce, s. f caper spurge, cata- 

puce. 
kek, interj., cry of goose. 
kembe(n), v., comb. 
kene, adj., eager, keen, sharp. 
Kenelm, 5., Kenelm of Mercia. 
Kenulphus, s., Kenulf, or Cen- 

wulf; gen. Kenulphus. 
kep, keep, s. t care, heed, notice. 
kepe(n), v., care for, preserve, 

keep. 
kep$r, s. t keeper; prior. 
kerchef, s. t finely woven covering 

for the* head, kerchief. 
kerve(n), v., carve, cut; pt, sg. 

karf; //. corven; //. corve(n). 
kervyng, s. t carving. 
kevere(n), v., recover; //. 

kevered. 
keye, s. f key. 

kid, kidde, see kpthe(n). 
kiUe(n), v., kill. 
king, kyng, j., king. 
klrtel, s. t body and short skirt, 

kirtle. 
klsse(n), kysse(n), v., kiss. 
knarre, j., knot of wood; sturdy 

fellow. 
knarry, adj., gnarled, full of 

knots. 
I knave, s., servant, boy. 
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knele(n), v., kneel. 
knette(n) (Kt.), v., knit; //. 

knet. Cf. knytte(n). 
knew, see knQwe(n). 
knobbe, s., pimple, knob. 
knok, s., knock. 
knokke(n), v., strike, knock. 
kngwe(n), v., know; /;*. pL 

kn?wen; //. sg. knew; //. 

kn9we(n). 
knyf, s. t knife; dat. knyve; //. 

knyves. 
knyght, j., knight. 
knyghthdd, s., knighthood. 
knytte(n), v., knit; pi. sg. 

knytte; //. knyt. 
kokkow, interj., call of the 

cuckoo. 
konne(n), see conne(n). 
kovvthe, adj., known. 
kunne(n), see coune(n). 
kyn, s., kindred, kin. 
kyn (Kt.), keen, s. pi., cows, 

kine. 
kynde, s. t nature, species, kind; 

natural world, disposition, or 

rule; direction (as of wind). 
kyng, kysse(n), see king, 

kisse(n). 
kyte, s., kite. 
kythe(n), v., show, make plain, 

cause to know; //. sg. kidde; 

pp. kid. 



laas, see las. 

labourer n), v., work, labor. 
lad, ladde, see l^de(n). 
Jadel, s., ladle. 



laft, lafte, see l^ve(n). 

lak, s., want, lack, defect; dat. 
lakke. 

lambish, adj., gentle as a lamb. 

lament&cioun, s , complaint, 
lamentation. 

langage, s. t language, conversa- 
tion. 

languysshe(n), v. t fail, languish. 

lappe, s., lap. 

largely, adv., liberally, freely. 

larke, s. t lark. 

las, laas, s., snare, lace, thick 
string; entanglement. 

lasse, adj. comp., less, smaller. 

lasse, adv., less. 

lasshe, s. f lash. 

last, laste, see laste(n), late. 

laste(n), v., endure, last ; pr. j 
sg. last ; //. sg. laste. 

late, adj., late, slow ; comp. lat- 
ter ; superl. laste. 

lat(e), see l$te(n). 

latoun, j., alloy of copper and 
zinc, latten. 

latter, see late. 

Latyn, adj. and s., Latin. 

Latyne, s., Latinus. 

laude, 5., praise, honor. 

laughe(n), v., laugh ; //. sg. 
lough, laughed ; //. laughed. 

launde, s., grassy place, lawn. 

laurer, s., laurel tree. 

lauriat, adj., crowned with 
laurel. 

lauriol, s., spurge laurel. 

Lavyna, s., Lavinia. 

Lavyne, s., Lavmium. 

lawe, s. t law. 
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laxatyf, laxative, adj. as s., 

laxative. 
laye, see lye(n). 
lazar, s., beggar. 
l$de(n), v., lead, direct ; //. sg. 

ladde ; //. ladden, ledden ; pp. 

lad. 
l$ed, s., lead ; metal pot ; range. 
l$ef, l$este, leet, see l$f lesse, 

lete(n). 
lef, leef, lief, adj , dear, precious, 

pleasing; comp. lever, 'dearer, 

rather'; hadde lever, 'had 

rather.' 
l$f, s., leaf ; //. leves. 
left, see l$ve(n) . 
legende, s., tale, legend. 
leme, s., flame. 

lemman, s., lover, sweetheart. 
l^ne(n), v., lend, give; //. 

lent. 
leng, longer, lengest, see iQng. 
lengthe, s., length. 
lent, lenvoy, see l$ne(n), en* 

voy. 
Leonard, s., Saint Leonard. 
leonesse, lyonesse, s., lioness. 
leoun, lyoun, s , lion. 
l^re(n), v., teach, cause to learn; 

//. lered. 
lerne(n), v., learn ; prp. lernynge. 
lese(n), v., lose, be lost, wasted, 

or wearied ; //. sg. If es ; pp. 

lgren, 19m. 
lesse, adj., comp. less ; superl. 

leste, leeste. 
lessoun, s., lesson. 
lest (Kt.), s., pleasure, delight. 
leste(n) (Kt.), v., impers. please ; 

Q 



pr. 3 sg. lest, ' it pleases ' ; //. sg. 

leste. Cf. liste(n). 
l$8te, see lesse. 
lQsyng(e), s., falsehood, lying, 

deceit. 
lete(n), v., let, leave; //. sg. 

leet, let ; //. let ; imp. sg. lat, 

let. 
lette(n), v , hinder, stop, give up ; 

P r - 3 m *g- let i ,et hir n^-thyng, 

'did not at all prevent/ 
Lettow, s., Lithuania. 
lettre, s., letter. 
letuarie, s., remedy, electuary. 
l$ve, s. t leave, permission. 
l$ve(n), v., let alone, leave ; imp. 

sg. l^v ; //. sg. lefte, lafte ; //. 

laft. 
l$ve(n), v., believe. 
lever, l$ves, see lef, l$f. 
lewed, adj., unlearned, ignorant. 
lewednes, s., ignorance. 
leye(n), v., lay; //. sg. leyde; 

//. leyd. 
leyser, s., leisure. 
licentiat, s., one licensed, licen- 
tiate. 
licour, s. t liquor, moisture. 
lief, see lef. 
lif, lyf, s., life ; gen. and //. lives, 

lyves ; dat. lyve ; on lyve, 

' alive.' 
lifift adv., lifelike in manner. 
ligge(n), v., recline, lie. Cf. 

lye(n). 
light, lyght, s. , brightness, light 
Hghte(n), v., make light, rejoice ; 

feel light, be glad. 
lightnesse, s., brightness. 
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like(n), iyke(n), v., please, be 

liked,; pt. sg. lyked. 
likne(n), v., liken ; pp. likned. 
lippe, s., lip. 

lipse(n), v., lisp; pt. sg. lipsed. 
lisse, s. t comfort, joy, solace. 
llsse(n), v., soothe, relieve. 
liste(n), lyste(n), v., please, be 

pleasing ; pr. 3 sg. list. 
lite, lyte, adj., little. 
litel, adj., little. 
litestere, s., dyer. 
11th, s., limb, joint. 
lith, see lye(n). 
live(n), lyve(n), v., live. 
lives, see lif. 
!q> j 99» inter/., lo. 
lQde-sterre, s. t pole star, lodestar. 
lQdmenage, s., pilotage, steering 

of boat. 
logge, s., resting place, lodge. 
logge(n), v., have lodging, lodge; 

//• logged. 
loggyng, s., resting place, lodging. 
logik, s., logic, philosophy. 
lok, s., lock, hair; //. lokkes. 
loke(n), v., look. 
lQken, //. as adj., locked up. 
lQnd, s. f land, country. 
Londoun, s. f London. 
lQng, adj., long; dat. l^nge; 

comp. lenger; super I. lengest. 
lQnge, adv., long; comp. leng; 

super I. lengest. 
lQnge(n), v., desire, long for, 

belong, concern. 
Iqq, looke(n), 199th, see I9, 

loke(n), 1q. 
Ioob, adj., loose. 



lordyng, s., sir, master, lord. 
]Qre(n), 19m, see lese(n). 
losengeour, s., flatterer. 
losie(n), v., lose; //. sg. loste; 

//. lost. 
lQtb, 199th, adj., displeasing, 

loath. 
loude, adv., loudly. 
lough, see laughe(n). 
loure(n), v., frown, lower. 
love-day, s. t day for arranging 

love difficulties. 
love(n), v., love; //. sg. loved. 
lov$r, lovy^re, s., lover. 
lowe, lough, adj., not high, low; 

comp. lower; superl. lowest. 
lowely, adv., meek, humble, 

lowly. 
Loy, s., Eloy, Eligius, the saint. 
Lucan, s., Lucan, author of the 

Pharsalia. 
luce, s., luce, or pike. 
Lucyna, s., Lucina, name of 

Diana. 
lurke(n), v., lie hid, lurk. 
lust, s., desire, pleasure. 
lustih^de, s., cheerfulness, de- 
light. 
lusty, adj., joyous, gay; superl. 

lustiest. 
lustynesse, s., pleasure. 
luxurie, s., wanton pleasure. 
Lyde, s., Lydia in Asia Minor. 
lye, s., prevarication, lie. 
lye(n), v., remain, lie, recline; 

pr. 3 sg. lyth, lith, lyeth; pt. sg. 

lay. 
lye(n), v., tell lies, lie; //. sg. 

lyed. 
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Lyeys, s., Layas, now Ayas in 
Armenia. 

lyf, see lif. 

lyfte(n), v., lift. 

tyght, see light. 

lyk, adj., like. 

lyke(n), see like(n). 

lyking, s. t pleasure, delight, de- 
sire. 

lykl^, adj., like, likely. 

lylp, s., lily. 

lym, s, f lime; dat. lyme. 

lyme, j., limb. 

lymytour, s. f friar who begged 
within limits, limitor. 

lyne, s. t line. 

lyned, pp. as «<#'., lined, covered 
within. 

lyonesse, s. t lioness. Cf. leon- 
esse. 

lyoun, s., lion. Cf. leoun. 

lyst, s., list, place for tournament. 

lyst, lyte, see liste(n), lite. 

ly targe, s. t litharge, protoxid of 
lead. 

lyth, see lye(n). 

lythe, ad/., easy, soft. 

lyve, lyve(n), see lif, live(n). 

lyveree, s. t livery, uniform. 

lyvynge, s. f living. 

M 

maad, see mfike(n). 
Macrgbeus, Macrobie, s., Ma- 

crobius. 
madame, J., madam. 
made, see make(n). 
mader, s., madder, a dyestufT. 
mages tee, 5., majesty. 



magnyfye(n), v. t enlarge, mag- 
nify. 

magyk, /., magic; magyk natu- 
reel, ' astrology.' 

maide, mayde(n), s. f maiden, 
maid. 

maister, s. t master. 

malstrie, see maystr^e. 

mfike, s., mate, match. 

make(n), v., make, write; //. sg, 
made, maad; pp. maked. 

maladye, s., illness, malady. 

mfile, j., pouch, wallet. 

malencholie (-Fe), see melen- 
cholye. 

Malkyn, s., Malkin, name of serv- 
ant girl. 

Malle, s. t Moll, name of sheep; 
Scotch Mailie. 

man, men, s. f man; //. men; 
weakened form, men as indef. 
ftron., 'one, they.' 

manasynge, 5., threat, menacing. 

manciple, see maunciple. 

maner(e), s. t way, manner, de- 
portment. 

manh^de, s. f manliness. 

manhod, j„ manhood. 

mankynde, s., mankind. 

mansloun, 5., house, mansion. 

manslaughtre, s., murder, man- 
slaughter. 

mantel, s., long cloak, mantle. 

man^, adj., many; //. manye 
(-ie). 

manyfQld, adj., complete, mani- 
fold. 

manyfQlde, adv., fully, abun- 
dantly. 
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marbul, s., marble. 

marchant, marchaunt, s. t mer- 
chant. 

mare, mere, s. t mare. 

marlage, s. f marriage. 

Marie, 5., Mary; the Virgin. 

Mars, Marte, s. t Mars; gen. 
Martes. 

marschal, s. t master of cere- 
monies, marshall. 

martir, s., martyr. 

marybyn, s. t marrowbone. 

mased, adj., bewildered, amazed. 

Massynisse, s., Masinissa. 

mast, s., mast (of a ship). 

mast, s. t mast, fruit of oak, beech, 
and other trees. 

mater(e), s. t matter, material. 

Maudelayne, s., Magdalene, 
Madeline. 
_maugre(e),/>v/., in spite of. 

maunciple, manciple, s., pur- 
chaser of food for an inn, or 
college, manciple. 

Maure, s. t Saint Maur, or Maurus. 

may, see mowe(n). 

mayde(n), see maide(n). 

maystrye, maistrie, s. t mastery; 
for the maistrie, * preeminently.' 

me, see 1. 

Medea, s., Medea. 

mede, meed, s., reward, meed, 
bribery. 

m^de, m^edc, s., meadow. 

medlee, adj., of mixed color, 
motley. 

medle(n), v., mingle, meddle. 

meed, me^de, see mede, m§de. 
taeel, s., time of eating, meal. 



mek, meek, adj., meek; dot, 
meeke. 

mekely, adv., meekly. 

melancolye, malencolie(-ye), 
s. f melancholy. 

Melefigre, s., Meleager. 

melle (Kt.), s., mill. 

melodye, s., melody. 

inemorie, s., memory. 

men, see man. 

mencioiin, s., mention. 

m$ne(n), v., intend, mean, say; 
//. sg. mente; pp. ment. 

mercenarie, s , hireling, mer- 
cenary. 

Mercenrike, s., kingdom of 
Mercia. 

merclable, adj., merciful. 

Mercurie, s., Mercury. 

mercy, s. f thank, mercy. 

mere, sec mare. 

merie, mery(e) (Kt.), adj. t 
merry. Cf. myrie, murye. 

merlion, merlioun, s., small 
hawk, merlin. 

mermayde, s. t siren, mermaid. 

mervayle, mervaille, mervelle, 
s., wonder, marvel. 

mervelous, adj., marvelous, won- 
derful. 

mery, mary, s. t marrow, fleshy 
parts of meat or herb. 

mery, see merie. 

mesehaunce, myschaunce, s. 9 
misfortune, mischance. 

meschief, s., trouble, mishap. 

messager(e), s., messenger. 

messagerye, s. t a sending of 
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messe-day, s., mass day. 
insurable, adj., moderate, mod- 
est. 
m$sure, s., moderation, measure, 

plan ; over mesure, ' immeasur- 
ably. ' 
m<*te, s., food, meat; table, place 

of eating. 
mete(n), v., find, meet; //. sg. 

mette; //. metten. 
m^te(n), v., dream; pr. 3 sg. 

mft, mqteth; //. sg. mette; //. 

met. 
metten, see mete(n). 
m^tyng, s. t dream. 
metyng, s., meeting. 
meynee, s. t household, company, 

followers. 
Michelmesse, s. t Michaelmas, 

feast of St. Michael, Sept. 29. 
Middelburgh, s. t Middelburgh 

in Holland. 
might, myght, s., power, might. 
might, see muwe(n), 
mile, myle, s., mile. 
mill ere, s., miller. 
ministre, s. t officer, minister. 
mirour, s. t mirror. 
misse(n), my8se(n), v., fail, 

miss. 
mitre, see mytre. 
iiiQ, adj. adv., more. 
moche, see much(e). 
moder, mooder,;., mother; gen., 

modres. 
moist(e), moyst(e), s. f supple, 

moist. 
mone, s. t moon. 
u&Qne, s., moan, lament. 



moneye, s. t coin, money. 

monstre, s. t prodigy, monster. 

mo n the, s. t month. 

mooder, niQQre, inmost, see 
moder, mi? re. 

moot, v., pr. sg. must, shall; //. 
sg. moste, muste. 

morallte, s., moral tale, instruc- 
tion. 

mordre, s., murder. 

mordre(n), v., kill, murder; 
//. mordred. 

mordrour, s., murderer. 

mQre, mQore, adj., greater, more; 
superl. moste, moost. 

mormal, s. t old sore, mormal. 

morne-milk, s. t morning milk, 
fresh milk. 

Morpheus, s. f Morpheus, god of 
sleep. 

morter, s. t mortar. 

morther^r, see murther^r. 

mortreux, j., kind of stew. 

morwe(n), s., morrow, day. 

morwenynge, s., dawning, morn- 
ing. 

morwe-SQng, s., morning song, 
matin. 

morwe-tyde, s., dawn, morrow. 

motelee, s. t of mixed color, mot- 
ley. 

most(e), mQste, see moot, 
m^re. 

mountance, s., quantity, amount. 

molls, s., mouse. 

mowe(n), v., be able, may; pr. 
sg. may; pi. mowe(n); //. sg. 
mighte, myghte. 

moyst, see moist* 
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mucn(e), moche, adj. adv., 
much. 

muchel, adv., much. 

multfplye(n), v., make more, 
multiply. 

murye (-ie) (Sth.), adj., merry; 
comp. murier. 

murther$r, morther^r, s. f mur- 
derer. 

musik, musyk, s., music. 

muste, see moot. 

mu tab ill tee, s., change, muta- 
bility. 

myddel, adj., middle. 

myght, myghte, see might, 
movve(n). 

myghty, adj., powerful, mighty. 

myle, see mile. 

myn, my, poss. pron., mine, my. 

mynde, s., mind, reason ; have 
mynde upon, * remember. ' 

mynne, v., remember, think on. 

myracle, s., wonder, miracle. 

myre, s., mire. 

myrie, adj., merry. 

myrily, adv., merrily. 

myrthe, s., mirth. 

my r theirs, adj., sad, without 
joy. 

myscarie(n), v., go astray, suffer 
mischance or evil. 

myschaunce, see meschaunce. 

myselven, pron., myself. 

mysse(n), see misse(n). 

myst, s. y mist. 

myster, s., trade, occupation. 

myte, s., thing of little value, 
mite. 
mytre, s., mitre. 



N 

nacioun, nScion, s. f nation, peo- 
ple. 

n'adde, n'ad, see have(n). 

na-mQ, adj. adv., no more. 

na-mQre, adv., no more. 

Narcisus, s., Narcissus. 

narwe, adj., small, close, narrow. 

narwe, adv., closely, narrowly. 

n'as, see be(n). 

Naso, s., Ovidius Naso, Ovid. 

nat, see naught. 

nathel$s (-l$es), adv., neverthe- 
less. 

nativitee, s., birth, nativity. 

nature, s., nature, kind, race; 
with cap., 'the goddess of Na- 
ture.' 

naturally, adv., by nature, natu- 
rally. 

naught, nat, adv., not. Cf. 
nought. 

navele, s., navel. 

navye, s., fleet, navy. 

nay, adv., no, nay; hit is no nay, 
'there is no denying it,' 'it 
is surely so.' 

nayl, s., nail. 

ne, n', adv., not; ne . . . ne, 
' neither . . . nor.' 

necessarie, adj., needful, neces- 
sary. 

necessitee, s., need, necessity. 

necligence, s., neglect, negli- 
gence. 

necligent, see negligent. 

nede, need, s., need, extremity, 

i peril. 
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nede, adv., of necessity, neces- 
sarily. 

nedely, adv., necessarily. 

nede(n), v., be necessary, need. 

nedes, adv., needs, necessarily. 

need, see nede. 

n$et, s., cattle, neat. 

negardye, s., niggardliness, stin- 
giness. 

negligent, necligent, adj., care- 
less, negligent. 

neigh, nigh, n^, adj., near, nigh ; 
comp. ner, nere, ' nearer '; su- 
per/. next(e), ' nearest, next.' 

neigh, nye, adv., nearly. 

neighbour, neyghebor, s., 
neighbor. 

nekke, s., neck. 

nekke-bQn, s., neck bone, neck. 

ner (nere), n'ere, see neigh, 
be(n). 

Nero, j., Nero, emperor of Rome. 

Nessus, s., Nessus, the Centaur. 

newe, adj., new; as s., new love, 
lover. 

newe, adv., newly, freshly. 

next(e), neyghebor, see neigh, 
neighbour. 

neyther, adv., neither. 

nigh, night, see neigh, nyght. 

n'il, n'ille, n'ilt, see wille(n). 

nime(n), v., take; //. sg. nom; 
//. n$me(n). 

n'in, adv., contr. of ne in, 'not 
in.' 

n'is, n'iste, see be(n), wite(n). 

nQ, see ngon. 

noblesse, s., high honor, nobil- 
ity. 



noght, nought, not, adv., not. 

Cf. naught, 
noght, s., nothing. 
n'olde, see wille(n). 
ndm, nome(n), see nime(n). 
nombre, noumbre, s., number. 
ngnes, s., from adv., occasion, 

time ; only in phr., for the nones. 
nonne, s., nun. 
nQQn, nQ, adj., none, no. 
n'QQt, see wite(n). 
nor, adv., nor, 
norice, s., nurse. 

norissyng, s. t nutriment, nourish- 
ment. 
Northfolk, s., Norfolk, English 

county. 
north-northwest, adv., north of 

northwest. 
north ren, adj., northern. 
ngsethirl, s., nostril. 
not, adv., not. Cf. naught, 

noght. 
notabilitee, s., notable fact. 
nQte, s., note, tune. 
not-he^d, s., head round like a 

nut; nut head. 
nQ-thtng, s., nothing; as adv., in 

no respect, not at all. 
nought, noumbre, see noght, 

nombre. 
now-adayes, adv., nowadays, in 

these days. 
nowthe, adv., now then, now, at 

present. 
nQ-wher, adv., nowhere. 
noyse, s., noise. 
ny, nye, see neigh, 
nyce, adj., foolish, weak. 
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n^cete, s. f folly, foolish behav- 
ior. 

nygard, s., miser, niggard. 

nyght, night, s., night. 

nyghte(n), v., grow dark, be- 
come night. 

nyghtertfile, s., night time. 

nyghtyngale, s. t nightingale. 

n'yl, see wille(n). 

nyne, adj., nine. 

Nynus, s. f Ninus,king of Babylon. 

O 

9, 99, see qd. 

obligacloun, s. f bond, obligation. 

obstin&t, adj., self-willed, obsti- 
nate. 

Oenone, s., CEnone, wife of Paris. 

of , adv., off, away; come of, 'be 
quick, have done, cease. ' 

of, prep,, of, from, for, upon, in. 

of-caste(n), v., cast off. 

offertorie, s. t offertory; anthem 
sung at the offering. 

offrynge, s., offering (as in a 
church). 

of-smite(n), v., cut off, smite off; 
pt. sg. of-smoot. 

ofte, adv., often, oft. 

oile, s. t oil. 

9k, ook, s., oak tree. 

olivere, s. t olive yard, or orchard. 

olyve, s., olive tree. 

qn (9Qu), 9 (99), adj., one; 
after oon, 'the same, equally 
good'; Qpn and Qon, 'one by 
one.' 

•Qnes, adv., once, united in pur- 
pose; ar pnes, ' at once. ' 



on-lofte, adv., in the air, aloft. 

Qnly, 9911I7, adv., only. 

99 (w0» W*» QQnly, see 911, 
9k, 9nly. 

99th, oother, see 9th, other. 

opinyoun (-ioun), ;., notion, 
opinion. 

opposit, adj., over against, oppo- 
site ; as s. f opposite side. 

oppresse(n), v., suppress, violate. 

oppressioun, s., wrong, oppres- 
sion. 

<Jr (Scand.), adv., before, ere. 
Cf. §r. 

or, conj., or. 

oratorie, s., place for prayer, 
oratory. 

ord, 5., beginning. 

ordenaunce, ordinaunce, s., 
regulation, command, ordinance. 

ordre, s., order, law. 

Orewelle, s. t Orwell, a river in 
England. 

orloge, orlogge, s. t clock, horo- 
loge. 

qst, s., army, host. 

9th, 99th, s., oath. 

other, oother, adj., other, second. 

otherwyse, adv., in another man- 
ner ; otherwise. 

ought, s., anything. 

oughte, see 9we(n). 

oule, owle, s., owl. 

ounce, s., small part ; ounce ; by 
ounces, 'in lank locks.' 

our, cures, poss. pron., our. 

out, inierj., alas, out. 

out-he^s, s., alarm, outcry, hue 
and cry. 
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outlandish, adj., foreign. 

outrage, s., excess, injustice ; 
with outrage, * beyond measure.' 

outrageous, adj., excessive, vio- 
lent. 

out rely, adj., entirely, utterly. 

outridf re, s., an inspector, one 
who rides about in his work. 

out-sterte(n), v., start out ; //. 
//. out-sterte(n). 

over, adj., upper, over ; super I. 
overest. 

overal, adv., everywhere ; over 
all. 

overbQrd, adv., overboard. 

over-lippe, s., upper lip. 

overloke(n), v., examine, look 
over ; //. overloked. 

overling, adj., too long, over- 
long. 

overryde(n), v., ride over; //. 
overridden. 

overshake(n), v., shake of! ; //. 
overshake(n). 

overspr$de(n), v., overspread ; 
//. sg. overspradde. 

overthrowe(n), v., ruin, over- 
throw. 

over thwart, adv., across. 

Ovide, s. t Ovid. 

'dw, see thou. 

<jwe(n), v., owe, own, possess ; 
//. (sometimes with present 
meaning) oghte, oughte. 

Qwene, Qwne, Qune, adj. wk., 
own. 
wher, adv., anywhere. 

owle, see oule. 

Qwne, see Qwene, 



oxe, s., ox ; //. oxen. 
Oxenford, s., Oxford. 
oynement, s., ointment, salve. 
oynon, s., onion. 
oystre, s., oyster. 



paas, see pas. 

pace(n), v., go, pass, pass away. 

pacience, s., patience. 

paclent, adj. and j., long-suffer- 
ing, patient ; sick man. 

page, s., boy, page. 

paie(n), paye(n), v., please, sat- 
isfy, pay ; //. paied, payd. 

paire, payre, s., pair, set ; string 
of beads. 

paisible, adj., pleasant, peaceable. 

Palatye, s., Palatia in Asia Minor. 

paleis-chaumbre, s., palace 
chamber. 

palfrey, s., saddle horse, palfrey. 

Palinurus, s., Palinurus, pilot of 
^Eneas. 

palmere, s., palmer, pilgrim. 

par, prep., by; par cas, 'by 
chance.' 

paradys, j., paradise, Eden. 

paramour, s., sweetheart, lover. 

parde(e), inter j., common oalh, 
pardee. 

pardonere, s., one who sells par- 
dons, pardoner. 

parfit, see per fit. 

Paris, j., Paris, the Trojan. 

parisshe, s., parish. 

parisshen, s., parishioner. 

parte (n), v., share, part, depart. 

partrich, s., partridge. 
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part:?, s -> portion, part ; person to 

a suit. 
parvys, s., church porch. 
Parys, s. t Paris in France. 
pas, paas, s., step, pace; //. pas. 
passe(n), v., exceed, surpass, 

pass, pass away ; imp. sg. pas ; 

//. passed. 
passioun, s., suffering, passion. 
patente, s., letter, patent. 
pay, s., pleasure, satisfaction. 
payd, paye(n), see paie(n). 
payen, adj., pagan. 
payre, see paire. 
pece, s., piece, part. 
p$cok, s., peacock. 
peer, p$es, peire, see pere, pes, 

paire. 
pekke(n), v., pick up, peck. 
penaunce, s., suffering, penance. 
pencel, s., brush, pencil. 
Penneus, s., Peneus, father of 

Daphne. 
peple, s. f people. 
peraventure, adv., perhaps, per- 

adventure. 
perce(n), see perse(n). 
perche, s., bar, perch. 
pere, peer, s., equal, peer. 
perfit, parfit, adj., complete, 

perfect. 
permutacioun, s., change, per- 
mutation. 
perrc, s. t precious stone, jewelry, 

gem. 
pers, s. t blue cloth of Persian 

dye. 
perse(n), perce(n), v., pierce. 
persoun, s., person; parson. 



Pertelote, s., Partlet, name of a 
hen. 

P$ s > P$$s> 5., peace. 

peyne, s., pain, torture. 

peyne(n), v., take pains, en- 
deavor ; //. peyned ; peyned 
hire, ' put herself to torture.' 

peynt, //. as adj., painted. 

peynte(n), v., color, paint; pp. 
peynted. 

Pharao, s., Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt. 

Phebus, s., Phoebus, the sun. 

Phedra, s., Phaedra, sister of 
Ariadne. 

Philistien, adj. and s., Philistine. 

Phillis, j., Phyllis. 

philosophic, s., philosophy. 

philosQphre, s., philosopher. 

phislk, s., physic. 

Phisiologus, s., Physiologus, a 
book about animals. 

physic ien, s., doctor, physician. 

plgg e » s 't pig> young of swine. 

piled, //. as adj., thin, deprived 
of hair. 

piler, pileer, pyler, s., pillar, 
serving as prop or monument. 

pilowe, s., pillow. 

pilwe-beer, s., pillow cover, pil- 
low case. 

pinche(n), pynche(n), v., find 
fault with, blame; pinch, pleat; 
pp. pynched. 

pip$r, s. piper; as adj., suitable 
for pipes. 

Piramus, s., Pyramus. 

Pirrus, s., Pyrrhus. 

pitaunce, s., allowance, pittance; 
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originally an allowance of more 
dainty food for a sick monk. 

pite(e), s., pity. 

pitous, adj., sad, sorrowful, pite- 
ous. 

pitously, adv., sadly, piteously. 

plate, $., armor, plate. 

play, pleye(n), see pley, 
pleye(n). 

playn, pleyn, adj., smooth, even, 
plain; clear, honest. 

pl$ding, $., pleading. 

pl$e, s., suit, plea; //. plee> 

plentee, s., abundance, plenty. 

plentevous, adj., abundant, plen- 
teous. 

plQsaunce, s., pleasure, delight. 

plfsaunt, adj., pleasant. 

pl$se(n), v., make happy, please. 

pley, play, s. t sport, play. 

pleye(n), playe(n), v., amuse 
one's self, play; make music. 

pleyn, see playn. 

pleyne(n), v., lament, complain; 
repeat in formal language. 

pleynly, adv., openly, plainly. 

pleynt, s., lament, complaint; 
Pleynt of Kynde, 'Lament of 
Nature.' 

plicche(n), v., pluck, draw; pt. 
«"• plighte; //. plight. 

plighte(n), v., pledge, promise, 
plight; pt. sg. plighte; pp. 
plight. 

ploagh, s. t plow, plough. 

plowman, s., farm laborer, plow- 
man. 

Pluto, $., Pluto, god of lower 
world. 



plyt, s., state, condition, plight. 

PQeok, s., peacock. Cf. pQcok. 

point, poynt, s., place, point, 
aim, position ; in point, ' on the 
point of, about to'; in good 
poynt, ' in good condition.' 

Polites, j., Polites, son of Priam. 

PQlcat, s., polecat, skunk. 

pomely, adj., spotted like an 
apple. 

pompe, s. f display, pomp. 

Pompeus, Pompeye, s., Pompey. 

popynjay, s., popinjay. 

poraille, s., poor people. 

port, 5., bearing, behavior; port. 

portreitour, s., draughtsman, 
sculptor, portrayer. 

portrelture(-eyture), j., pictur- 
ing, portraiture. 

portreye(n), v., draw, paint, por- 
tray. 

portreying, s., picture. 

portreyture, see portreiture. 

pothecarie, see apothecarie. 

pouch e, 5., pocket, pouch, small 
bag. 

poudre-marchant, s., kind of 
spice. 

Poule, s., Paul, St. Paul. 

pounage, s., food for swine, pan- 
nage. 

poupe(n), v., blow hard, puff; 
//. //. pouped. 

poure, adj., poor; as s., poverty. 

poure(n), v., pour; //. poured. 

poure(n), v., pore, look closely at. 

poverte, $., poverty. 

poweer, $., power; dide al his 
poweer, ' used all his might.' 
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poynaunt, adj., sharp, pungent. 

poynt, see point. 

poysoun(-Bdn), s,, poison. 

praktfsour, s., practitioner. 

praye(n), see preye(n). 

prayere, preyere, s., petition, 
prayer. 

prees, preest, see pres, prest. 

prelaat, s., prelate, ecclesiastic. 

prenostik, s., prediction, prog- 
nostic. 

pres, prees, press, s., throng, 
crowd; press, mold; clothes- 
press. 

presente(n), v., bring forward, 
present. 

prest, preest, s., priest. 

prest, adj., ready, prompt. 

preve, s., proof. 

preve(n), v., prove, show. 

prevely, prevy, see prively, 
privee. 

preye(n), praye(n), v., beseech, 
petition, pray; //. sg. preyde, 
prayde; //. preyen; //. preyed. 

preyere, see prayere. 

preyse(n), v., praise. 

Priam, s., Priam, king of Troy. 

Priapus, s., Priapus, god of fer- 
tility. 

pride, pryde, s., pride. 

prikasour, s., hard rider. 

prike(n), v., urge, incite, rouse; 
pr. j sg. prik; prp. prikyng, 
* riding, racing.' 

prime, see pryme. 

prince, prynce, s., prince. 

prioresse, s., prioress, head of nun- 
nery. 



prison (-oun), s. f prison. 

privee, prevy, adv., secretary. 

privee, privy, prevy, adj., secret, 
private. 

prively, prevely, pryvely, adv., 
secretly, privately. 

procede(n), v., advance, proceed. 

process, s., proceeding, process, 
progress of time, matter, story. 

pronounce(n), v., announce. 

propre, adj., own, peculiar. 

propreiy, adv., exactly, properly, 
liberally. 

propretee, s. 9 peculiarity, prop- 
erty. 

pr§se(n), v., write in prose. 

prosperitee, s., prosperity, suc- 
cess. 

proverbe, s., saw, proverb. 

prow, s. t profit, advantage. 

Pruce, s., Prussia. 

pryde, see pride. 

pryme, s., prime (of the day), 
about nine o'clock. 

prynce, pryvely, see prince, 
prively. 

prys, s., value, worth; reputation. 

Puella, s., Puella in geomancy. 

pulle, s. f throw, bout at wrestling. 

pulled, //. as adj., plucked. 

pultrye, s., poultry. 

pure has, s., gain; proceeds of 
begging by a friar. 

purchase(n), v., buy, purchase; 
convey in law. 

purchasour, s., conveyancer. 

purge(n), v., cleanse, purge. 

purpos, s., design, purpose; to 
purpos, * to the subject.' 
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purs, s., purse; in address, wk. 

purse. 
purtreye(n), see portreye(n). 
purveye(n), v., provide, pur- 

| vey. 

putte(n), v., place, put; pt. sg. 
putte; pp. put. 

Pycardie, s., Picardy in France. 

pye, s., magpie. 

pye, j., pasty, pie. 

pykepurs, s., pickpocket, pick- 
purse. 

pyler, see piler. 

pyn, s., pin, brooch; pi. pynnes. 

pynacle, s., pinnacle, ornament 
resembling a feather. 

pynche(n), see pinche(n). 

pyne, s., pain, torment. 

Q 

qualm, s., evil, plague. 
quant I te, $., amount, quantity. 
quappe(n), v., beat frequently, 

palpitate, shake. 
quayle, s., quail. 
queen, see queue, 
quek, inter/., quack, cry of duck. 
quelle(n), v., strike, kill. 
qu^me(n), v., please. 
queue, queen, s., queen. 
querne, s., hand mill. 
queynt, adj., curious, quaint. 
queynte, adv., curiously, artfully. 
quik, quyk, adj., alive, lively, 

quick. 
quod, //. sg. of quethe(n), 

cwethe(n), said, quoth. 
quyk, see quik. 
quyknesse, s., life, quickness. 



quyksllver, s., mercury, quick- 
silver. 

quyte(n), v., repay, requite, re- 
ward. 

R 

pad (radde), raft(e), see 

rede(n), r$ve(n). 
rfige(n), v., toy, be wanton, rage. 
rfike(n), v., go, place one's self, 

rake; //. raked. 
ran, see renne(n). 
rasour, j., razor. 
ratte, s., rat. 
ravlsshe(n), ravysshe(n), v., 

snatch away, ravish. 
ravisshyng, adj., swift, violent, 

enchanting. 
ravyne, s. t greediness, prey, theft. 
ravys8he(n), see ravisshe(n). 
rayed, pp. as adj., striped. 
Razis, s., Rhazes, a physician of 

Bagdad. 
real, adj., royal, regal. 
real tee, s., kingly power, royalty. 
reawme, r$me, s. t kingdom, 

realm. 
recche(n), v., heed, care, reck, 

regard; pL sg. roghte; pp. 

roght. 
recche(n), v., explain, interpret. 
recchel^s (>l$es), adj., careless, 

reckless, regardless of rule. 
receyve(n), v., accept, receive. 
r$che(n), v., give, hand over, 

reach; pt. sg. raughte; //. 

raught. 
recomende(n), v., commit, com- 
mend. 
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recorde, s., record, report, wit- 
ness. 

recorde(n), v., witness, record; 
remind. 

recovere(n), v., regain, recover; 
//. recovered. 

r^d, see rede(n). 

r^d, reed, adj., red; comp. red- 
der. 

reddour, j., violence. 

rede, reed, s., advice, counsel, 
remedy. 

redely, r^dily, adv., soon, readily, 
truly. 

rede(n), v., advise, counsel, in- 
terpret, read; //. sg. redde, 
radde; //. red, rad. 

red^r, s., reader. 

r^dil^, see redely. 

redoutynge, s., reverence. 

redresse(n), v., emend, reform, 
redress. 

r$dy, adj., at hand, ready. 

reed, reed, reft (refte), see 
red, rede, r^ve(n). 

refuse(n), v., reject, refuse; pp. 
refused. 

regard, s. t comparison, regard; 
at regard of, 'in comparison 
with/ 

rcgioun, s., place, region. 

regne, s., kingdom, reign. 

reherce(n), reherse(n), v., re- 
peat, rehearse. 

rekelnesse, s., rashness. 

rekene(n), rekne(n), v., take 
account of, reckon. 

rekevere(n), v., do away, retrieve. 

rekene(n), see rekne(n). 



releve(n), v., raise up, restore, 
relieve. 

religioun, s., religion. 

relike, s., remnant, relic, relique. 

r$me, see reawme. 

remedye (-ie), s., remedy. 

remembre(n), v., remind, re- 
member; remembringe him, 
'calling to mind.' 

remenaunt (-ant), s., remainder, 
remnant. 

rende(n), v., tear, rend; //. sg. 
rente; rent. 

renne(n), v., run, go quickly; 
pt. sg. ran; pi. runnen, ronnen; 
//. ronnen. 

renoun, s. t fame, renown. 

rente, s. t income, revenue, rent. 

rente, see rende(n). 

repaire(n), v., go home, repair. 

repen taunt, adj., repentant, re- 
gretful. 

repente(n), v., repent. 

repleccioun, s., repletion, abun- 
dance. 

repleet, adj., full, replete. 

replicaciottn, s.. answer, reply. 

reporte(n), v., tell, relate. 

reportour, s., one who takes ac- 
count of, umpire, judge. 

reprevable, adj., worthy of re- 
proof, reprehensible. 

requeste, s., request. 

r^se(n), (Kt.), v., shake. 

reserve(n), v., set apart, reserve. 

reason, r^soUn, s., reason, right. 

r^sonable, adj., rational, reason- 
able. 

res pit, s. t delay, respite. 
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reste, s., repose, rest. 

restel^es, restelQs, adj., restless. 

reste (n), v., remain, rest. 

rethor, s., orator. 

reule, s., rule. 

reule(n), v., guide, rule; //. 
reuled. 

reve, s., steward, reeve, bailiff. 

r$ve(n), v., rob, take away, plun- 
der; pt. sg. refte, rafte; //. reft, 
raft. 

revers, s., contrary, reverse. 

reward, s., regard, attention. 

rewe(n), v., have pity, be sorry, 
rue. 

rewthel^es, adj., without pity, 
ruthless. 

reyn, s., rain. 

reyne(n), v., rain, fall in show- 
ers. 

Reynes, s., Rennes in Brittany. 

reyse(n), v., go on military expe- 
dition, raid. 

Richard, s., Richard; Richard 
II of England. 

riche, adj., wealthy, rich, 

richesse, s., wealth, riches. 

ride(n), v., ride; //. sg. rgod; 
pi. and pp. riden. 

right, s., adj., adv., right, justice; 
straight, upright; justly, rightly. 

rightful, adj., just, righteous. 

rightwisnesse(-wysnes8e), s., 
justice, righteousness. 

ringe(n), v., make a sound, ring; 
//. sg. rong; //. ronge(n). 

riot, ;., gaming, unruly conduct. 

riotour, s., gamester, rioter. 

rist, see ryse(n). 



river, ryver, s. stream, river; 

pi. rive res. 
roche, s., rock. Cf. rokke. 
rody, adj., red, ruddy. 
roght, roghte, see recche(n). 
roial, royal, adj., royal. 
roially, roialliche, adv., like a 

king, with pomp, royally. 
rokke, s., rock. Cf. roche. 
rolle(n), v., revolve, roll. 
romaunce, s., story, romance. 
RQmayn, adj. and s., Roman. 
ro.me(n), v., wander, roam; pt. sg. 

romed. 
rcjng, ronne(n), see ringe(n), 

renne(n). 
r QQ» *•> deer, roe. 
rQod, roof, roQSt, see ride(n), 

ryve(n), rQste(n). 
rgost, s., roast. 
roote, s., root. 
rQre(n), v., resound, roar. 
rQ8e-garlQnd(-gerland), s. t gar- 
land of roses. 
rQste(n), v., roast; //. rosted. 
rijte, s., kind of fiddle, rote. 
Rouncivale, s., Roncesvalles in 

Spain. 
rouncy, s., nag, hackney. 
roundel, s., kind of poem, roundel. 
rounde(n), v., become round. 
route, s., company, troop, rout. 
route(n), v., roar, snore. 
rou the, rowthe, s., pity, ruth. 
rowe, s., row, line, verse. 
rowthe, see rdlithe. 
Rubeus, s. t Rubeus in geomancy. 
Ruce, s., Russia. 
ruddok, s., redbreast, robin. 
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rudellche, adi*., roughly, rudely. 

Rufus, s. 9 Rufus, Greek physi- 
cian. 

rumbel, j., rumbling sound. 

Russel, s., Russell, the fox. 

ruste(n), v., rust. 

ryme, s. t rime, verse. 

ryme(n), v., put into rime. 

rFse(n), v., get up, rise; pr. 3 sg. 
ryseth, rist, ryst; //. sg. rgos; 
//. risen. 

ryte, j., office, rite. 

ryve(n), v., pierce, rive; //. sg. 

r Qtf'> PP- rive(n). 
ryver, see river. 

S 

*s, see be(n). 

sacrifyse(-ise), s., offering, sac- 
rifice. 

sad, adj., sober, serious, sad. 

saile(n), saille(n), sayle(n), 
seyle(n), v., sail; prp. saylyng. 

Salamon, s., Solomon. 

Sampson, s., Samson. 

sangwyn, adj., florid, sanguine. 

sat, see sitte(n). 

Satalye, s., Attalia, now Adalia 
in Asia Minor. 

satyn, s., satin. 

sauce, sause, j., sauce. 

sauf, adj., safe. 

saufly, adv., safely. 

saugh, see see(n). 

sauns, prep., without, sans. 

sause, see sauce. 

sautrie, s., kind of harp; psalt- 
ery. 

savacioun, s., salvation. 



sfive(n), v., keep, save; pr. j sg. 

saveth(-ith); //. sg. savede. 
sfiveour, j., savior. 
sfivour, s , savor, odor, pleasure. 
savour© (u), v., taste, care for; 

imp. sg. savour. 
saw, say, see see(n). 
sawcefleem, adj., covered with 

pimples, afflicted with salsa 

phlegma. 
sayd(e), see seye(n). 
scale, s., scale (of a fish). 
scSled, //. as adj., scurvy, scaly. 
Scariot, s., Judas Iscariot, 
scarlet-reed, adj., scarlet-red. 
scarsiy, adv., miserly, scarcely. 
scSthe, s. t harm, injury; as adj. t 

bad, unpleasant. 
Sclpioun, Cipioun, j., Scipio. 
sclendre, adj., slight, slender, 

poor. 
Scogan, s. t Henry Scogan, friend 

of Chaucer. 
scole, s., school, manner, fashion. 
scoKgr, s., scholar, student. 
scoleye(n), v., attend school, 

study. 
scorne(n), v., jest at, scorn; prp. 

scornyng; //. sg. scorned. 
Scot, s., Scott, name of horse. 
s<2, se^j, s., sea; Grfte Se, 'Great 

Sea, the Mediterranean.' 
scche(n), v., seek. Cf. seke(n). 
secree, adj., secret, trusty. 
se^, see se. 

seed-foul, s., bird living on seed. 
seek, see sek. 
see(n), sc(n), v., see, look after; 

//. sg. sey, say, seigh, saugh 
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saw; //. seye(n), sye(n), 
sawe(n); //. seye(n), seyn, 
sawe(n); ger. sene. 

seet, seigh, see sitte(n), see(n). 

seint(e), seynt(e), adj. and s., 
holy, saint. 

sek, seek, sik, syk, adj., ill, sick. 

seke(n), v., search for, seek; 
pt. sg. soghte; //. soght. 

seknesse, s., illness, sickness. 

8elle(n), v., give, sell, barter; //. 
sg. solde; //. sold. 

sely, adj., happy, good, innocent. 

semely, semyiy, adj. adv., 
comely, pleasant, seemly. 

seme(n), v., appear, seem; //. sg. 
semede. 

semyly, see semely . 

semycQpe, s., short cope, cape. 

Semyramus, s., Semiramis. 

se(n), see see(n). 

sen a tour, s., senator. 

sendal, j., thin silk. 

sende(n), v., send; pt. sg. sent(e); 
//. sent. 

sentence, s., meaning, subject, 
content. 

Serapion, s., Serapion, a Greek 
physician. 

sermdne(n), v., discourse, mor- 
alize. 

servage, s. t servitude, thraldom. 

servant (-aunt), s. t servant, lover. 

serve (n), v., assist, serve. 

servyce(-se), s., service. 

servysable, ad/., useful, service- 
able. 

sese(n), v., seize, take, 
voun, SQSon, s., season. 



sessioun, s. t assembly (as of court). 
sete(n), see sitte(n). 
sethe(n), v., seethe, boil slowly. 
sette(n), v., place, set ; count, re- 
gard ; //. sg. sette ; pp. set. 
seurtee, s. t surety. 
seven-nyght, s., week, sennight. 
sewe(n), v., follow, pursue; //. 

sg. sewed. 
seye(n), seyn, v., say, be told; 

pr. 3 sg. seith, seeth ; pt. sg. 

seide, seyde ; //. seyd. 
seven, sayn, see see(n) and 

8eye(n). 
seyl, s., sail. 

seynd, //. as adj., singed, broiled. 
seynt, seynte, see seint. 
Seys, j., Ceyx ; gen. Seys. 
shSke(n), v., shake ; pt. sg. 

shook; //. shake (n). 
shal, see shule(n). 
shamefast, adj., shy, modest, 

shamefaced. 
shamefastnesse, s., shyness, 

modesty. 
snap, s., shape. 
shape (n), v., plan, devise, shape ; 

//. sg. shoop ; //. shape (n). 
shapl?, adj., fit, suitable, shapely. 
shave(n),z\, shave; pp. shave(n). 
she, pers. pron., she ; dat. ace. hir, 

hire ; pi. they ; dat. ace. hem. 
she^f, s., sheaf. 

sheeld, s., shield ; French coin. 
sheene, shene, adj., bright, 

shining. 
shende(n), v., disgrace, ruin; 

//. sg. shente ; //. shent. 
shene, see sheene. 
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shent, Bhente, see shgnde(n). 

shepherde, s., shepherd, pastor. 

sh$re, s., shears. 

sh$re(n), v., cut, shear. 

sherte, s. t shirt. 

shete, s. t sheet. 

shetfr, s., as adj., fit for shooting, 

shooter. 
sh$the, s. f sheath. 
shewe(n), v., pretend, appear, 

show ; //. shewed. 
shirreve, s., sheriff, king's repre- 
sentative in a shire. 
shiten, adj., foul, dirty. 
sho, s., shoe ; //. shoes. 
sh<?de, s., parting of the hair, the 

temple, 
shoof, shoop, see sh^ne(n), 

shape(n). 
shorte(n), v., make short, shorten. 
short-sholdred, adj., short in the 

upper arm. 
shour, s., shower, rain. 
shoutyng, s., shouting, clamor. 
shrewe, s. t scoundrel, shrew. 
shrewed, adj., evil, wicked. 
shrewe (n), v., curse, beshrew. 
shriche(n), v., shriek; //. sg. 

shrighte. 
shril, adj., shrill. 
shryft, s., confession, shrift ; dat. 

shryfte. 
shul, shulde, shuldest, see 

shule(n). 
shuldre, s., shoulder. 
shule(n), v., owe, shall, ought, 

ought to ; pr. sg. shal ; //. shul- 

len, shul ; //. sg. sholde, shulde. 
shuve(n), v., shove ; //. sg. shgof. 



shyn, s. t shin. 

shyne(n), v., shine ; pt. sg. sho^n, 
shynede ; //. shynen. 

Sibyl e, s., Sibyl; the Cumaean 
Sibyl. 

sighte, s. t sight. 

signal, s. t sign, omen. 

sign(e), s., proof, sign, constella- 
tion. 

signlficacioun, s., omen, sign, 
signification. 

signifie(n), v., indicate, signify; 
pt. sg. signified. 

sik, s. t sigh. 

siker, adj., certain, sure ; comp. 

sikerer. 
sikerlp, adv., certainly, surely. 
sikernes8e, s., safety, security. 
siknesse, s., illness, sickness. 
Silla, s. t Scylla. 
singe(n), synge(n), v., sing; 

//. sg. song; //. songe(n). 
sire, s^re, s., master, sir. 
sith, sitthe, conj., since. 
sitte(n), v., sit ; pr. 3 sg. sit, syt ; 

//. sg. sat, seet ; //. sete(n) ; //. 

seten. 
sitthe, see sith. 
sittyng, adj., fitting; superl. 

sittyngest. 
skars, adj., scarce. 
skarsly, adv., scarcely. 
skil, s., reason, cause ; //. skilles. 
skilfully, skylfully, adv., rea- 
sonably, with reason. 
skrike(n), v., shriek; pt. sg. 

skriked. 
skyn, s. f skin. 
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slaughtre, s., slaughter. 
8lee(n), v., slay ; pr. 3 sg. sleeth ; 

//. sg. slow ; //. slawe(n), slayn. 
sleep, see slepe. 
sle$r, s., slayer. 

8leight(e), s., trick, sleight, dex- 
terity. 
slepe, sleep, s., sleep. 
slepe (n), v., sleep; pt. sg. slepte; 

//. slept. 
slepfr, s.j sleeper. 
slepyng, s. t sleep. 
sieve, *., sleeve. 
slide (n), v., slide, pass away; 

pr. 3 sg. slit, slldeth. 
slouthe, s., sloth. 
slow, see slee(n). 
smal, adj. y small. 
smellynge, adj., odorous. 
smerte, s., pain, smart. 
smerte, adv., smartly, sharply. 
BiriQt, smoot, see smyte(n). 
smothe, adj., smooth. 
smyl$r, s., flatterer, smiler. 
smylyng, s., smiling. 
smyte(n), v., strike, smite; //. sg. 

smot, smoot; //. smiten. 
smyth, s., workman, smith. 
snewe(n), v., snow; pt. sg. 

snewed. 
snowte, s., nose, snout. 
snybbe(n), v., reprove, chide, 

snub. 
sq sqq, adv., so, such. 
8$, conj., provided that; so as, 

' whereas. ' 
socour, s , help, succor. 
sodeyniy, adv., suddenly. 
softe, adv., softly. 



soghte, solaas, see sSke(n), 
solas. 

solace (n), v., comfort, solace, 
console. 

solas, solaas, s., comfort, amuse- 
ment, solace. 

BQlde, BQld, see selle(n). 

solempne, adj., cheerful, impor- 
tant. 

solempnely, adv., importantly. 

soleyn, adj., sole, solitary, un- 
mated. 

solitarie, adj., alone, solitary. 

som, see sum. 

somdgl, adv., somewhat, in some 
measure. 

somer, s., summer. 

somer-sunne, s., summer sun. 

somnour, s., one who summons, 
summoner. 

somthyng, s. t something. 

somtyme, adv., once, sometimes. 

SQnd, s., sand. 

Sonday, s., Sunday. 

sondry, adv., various, sundry. 

sone, s., child, son. 

8 one, soone, adv., soon. 

SQng, sqq, see singe (n), so. 

Sonne, s., sun. 

soote, adj., sweet. 

sooth, j., truth. Cf. s5th, adj. 

sooth, soothfastnesse, soothly, 
see sothe, sothfastnesse, 
sothiy. 

sope, s. t sop, bread dipped in 
wine. 

soper, s., supper, meal. 

s$re, adv. y sorely. 

sort, s., lot, chance. 
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sorow, sorwe, s. t grief, sorrow. 
sorwful, sorweful, adj., sad, 

sorrowful. 
0Qi*y, adj., sad, ill, sorrowful. 
soth, adj., true; as s., the sothe, 

•truth/ 
sothfastnesse, soothfastnesse, 

s., truth. 
sothiy, soothly, adv., truly. 
sought, see seke(n). 
soule, *., soul. 
soun, s. t sound; dat. soune. 
souple, adj., pliant, supple. 
Southwerk, s., Southwark. 
soutil, adj., subtle. 
sovereyn (-ayn), adj. and s., 

supreme, high; lord, sovereign. 
sovereynly, adv., royally, chiefly. 
sowe, s. t sow, female hog. 
sowe(n), v., sew; //. sowed. 
sowne(n), v., sound, regard, 

attend to. 
spak, see sp^ke(n). 
sparine, s., span, handbreadth. 
spare(n), v., refrain, spare, cease. 
sparwe, s., sparrow. 
Spayne, s., Spain. 
speche, s. f speech. 
special, adj., special; in special, 

' especially.' 
sped, s., help, success. 
spedde, see spede(n). 
spede(n), v., succeed, be quick; 

//. sg. spedde; //. sped. 
speke(n), v., speak; //. sg. spak, 

//. speken; pp. spoke(n). 
sp^kyng, s. f discourse, speech. 
spende(n), v., spend; //. sg, 

spente. 



sp$re, s. f spear. 

spere, s., orbit, sphere. 

sperhauk, s., sparrow hawk. 

spiced, adj., particular as to de- 
tails, or formalities. 

spQke(D), see sp$ke(n). 

spore, *., spur. 

sporne(n), v., kick, spurn. 

springe (n), sprynge(n), v., 
rise, spring, grow; //. sg. 
sprang, sprong; //. spronge(n). 

squerel, s. f squirrel. 

squier, s., squire, esquire. 

staat, s. t condition, state. 

staf, s., staff; pi. staves. 

stal(e), see st$le(n). 

stal, s., stall, station; dat. stalle. 

stant, see strode (n). 

stape(n), //. as adj., advanced, 
prominent; stape in age, 'ad- 
vanced in age.' 

stare, s., starling. 

starf, see sterve(n). 

statut, s., law, statute. 

s ted fast, adj., stable, steadfast. 

stedfastnesse, s., firmness, sta- 
bility, steadfastness. 

stel, steel, s., steel. 

st^le(n), v. t steal; //. sg. stal; 
//. st9le(n). 

st$me(n), v., shine, glow, steam; 
//. //. stemed. 

stente(n) (Kt.), v., cease, leave 
off, stint; pt. sg. stente; pp. 
stent. 

st$p, adj., prominent, bright. 

stere, s., helm, rudder; pilot. 

stere(n) (Kt.), v., stir, move. 

s teres man, s. t helmsman, pilot. 
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sterre, s., star. 
sterr^, adj., starry. 
sterte(n),z>., start, move quickly; 

pt. sg. sterte; //. stert. 
sterve(n), v., die, starve; //. sg. 

starf; //., storve(n). 
steryng (Kt.), adj., moving, stir- 
ring. 
stevene, s., voice, sound. 
Btik, s., stick, paling; //. stikkes. 
s tike (n), v., stick, stab; //. sg. 

stiked. 
stille, adj., quiet, still. 
Stille, adv., quietly, still. 
stirte(n), v., start; //. sg. stirte. 

Cf. 8terte(n). 
stok, s. t block of wood, stock. 
stipn, stQQQ, s., stone. 
strode (n), v., stand; pr. 3 sg. 

stant, stont; //. sg. stood; pp. 

stQnden. 
stQQn, see stgn. 
stQon-wal, s., stone wall. 
stQQr, s., stock (of a farm), 

store. 
st^rie, st^r^, s., history, story. 
storve(n), see sterve(n). 
stot, s., horse, stallion. 
strangle (11) v., strangle. 
Stratford-atte-Bowe, s., Strat- 

ford-le-Bow, now Bow near 

London. 
straunge, adj., strange, difficult, 

distant, unfriendly. 
straw, str$, s., straw. 
str$, see straw. 
strecche(n), v., stretch, reach ; pt. 

sg. streighte; //. straughte(n); 

pp. streight. 



stream, str^m, s. t river, stream, 
current. 

streight, adv., straight, straight- 
way. 

streighte, see strecche(n). 

streit, adj., narrow, strict. 

streite, see streyte. 

strain, see strain. 

streng, s., string. 

strenger, see string. 

streDgthe, s., force, strength. 

strete, s., road, street. 

streyne(n), v., compress, strain, 
constrain. 

streyte, adv., strictly, tightly. 

strike, s. 9 hank, handful. 

stroglest, strQk(e), see strug- 
le(n), strQQk. 

strand, s., shore, strand. 

string, adj., strong, severe; comp. 
strenger; super I. strengest. 

strange, adv., strongly. 

strQok, str^k, s., stroke. 

stroyer, s., destroyer. 

strugle(n), strogle(n), v., strug- 
gle; pr. 2 sg. strogelest. . 

stryve(n), v., strive; //. sg. 

StrQQf. 

stub, s., stump, stub. 

studie, s., reading, study. 

studie(n), v., study. 

stuwe, see stywe. 

stynte(n), v., cease, leave off; 

stint; //. sg. stynte; //. stynt. 

Cf. stente(n). 
styth, s., anvil. 

styward, s., overseer, steward. 
stywe, stuwe, s., tavern, gaming 

house. 
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substaunce, s. f substance. 

subtil, adj., subtle, finely woven. 
Cf. soutil. 

subtill^, adv., craftily, subtly. 

subtiltee, s., cunning, subtlety. 

such, swich, swych, adj., 
such. 

suffice(n), 8uffise(n), suf- 
fuse (n), v., suffice. 

suffisaunce, s., enough, suffi- 
ciency; contentment; hertes 
suffisaunce, ' heart's content.' 

sufFre(n), v., permit, suffer, en- 
dure; pt. sg. suffred. 

suffyse(n), see suffice (n). 

sum, som, adj., some, certain. 

superfluytee, s., excess, super- 
fluity. 

supplicacioun, s. f petition, sup- 
plication. 

suppQse(n), v., think, suppose. 

surc<£te, s., upper coat, overcoat, 
surcoat. 

surgery e, s., surgery. 

suspecidun, s., suspicion. 

sustene(n), v., sustain, support. 

suster, s., sister; //. sustres. 

sute, s., kind, array, uniform pat- 
tern. 

swalow, s., swallow. 

sweete, see swete. 

swerd, s., sword. 

sw^re(n), v., swear; //. sg. 
swoor; //. sw5ren; pp. 
swore (n), sw^rn. 

swete, sweete, adj., sweet; as 
s., sweetness. 

swete, adv., sweetly. 

swetely, adv., pleasantly, sweetly. 



swetnesse, s., sweetness, nourish- 
ment. 
Swetoun, s. t Suetonius. 
sw^ty, adj., sweaty, perspiring. 
sweve(n), s. t dream, vision; //. 

swevenes(-ys). 
swich, see such, 
swim me (n), v., swim; pt. sg. 

swam; //. swommen; pp. 

swommen. 
swithe, swathe, adv., quickly. 
swogh, swow, s. f low sound, 

sough, sigh, grief. 
swommen, swoor (sw$rn), see 

swimme(D), sw^re(n). 
swote, adj., sweet. 
swoune(n), swowne(n), v., 

faint, swoon. 
swow, swych,see swogh, such, 
swyn, s., swine. 
swynke(n), v., work, labor. 
swynk^re, s., worker, laborer. 
swythe, see swithe. 
syde, s., side. 
sye, sye(n), see see(n). 
sygh, s., sigh. 
syk, see sek. 
syke(n), v., sigh. 
symple, adj., simple. 
syn, adv., since. Cf. sith. 
synf ul, ad;'., evil, sinful. 
synge(n), see singe (n). 
synguler, adj., peculiar, special, 

singular. 
synke(n), v., sink; //. sg. sank; 

pp. sonken. 
synne, s., sin, evil. 
Synoun, s., Sinon, the Greek. 
syre, syt, see sire, sitte(n). 
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T 

t', taak, see to, take(n). 
tabard, s., sleeveless coat; with 

cap., the Tabard Inn. 
table, s. f stand, table; pi. tables, 

' the game of backgammon.' 
taffata, s., silk or linen cloth, 

taffeta. 
tattle, s. t tally, score, credit. 
takel, s., arrows, tackle. 
take(n), v., seize, take, give; pt. 

sg. took, toke; //. take(n); 

imp. sg. tak; take kepe, 'take 

care, regard.' 
Talbot, s. t name of dog. 
tale, s., account, story, tale ; litel 

tale hath he tqld, ' little account 

has he taken.' 
tale(n), v., converse, tell tales. 
tapite(n), v., cover with tapestry. 
tappest$re, s., tapster, drawer of 

drink. 
tapycer, s. f dealer in carpets, 

upholsterer. 
tarie(n), v., delay, tarry; pt sg. 

tarried. 
tartre, s., tartar; oile of tartre, 

* cream of tartar.' 
tarying(e), s., delay, tarrying. 
tSst, s., relish, taste. 
Taurus, s. t Taurus, sign of the 

zodiac. 
taverne, s., inn, tavern. 
taverner, s. t innkeeper. 
tayl, s. t tail. "* 
te, see the. 
t^che(n), v. t instruct, teach; //. 

sg. taughte; pp. taught. 



t^chyng, s., instruction, teaching. 
telle (n), v., recount, tell, relate; 

pr. 3 sg. telleth, Nth. telles; 

//. sg, tolde; pp. t9ld. 
tempest (e), s., storm, tempest. 
tempeste(n), v., vex, distress 

greatly; imp. sg. tempest. 
temple, j., shrine, temple; an inn 

of court, or law college. 
temple-dQr, j., door of the temple. 
tempre(n), v., moderate, temper; 

//. sg. temp red. 
ten, adj., ten; ten so, ' ten times as 

much.' 
tendre, adj., tender. 
tene, s. t sorrow, grief, vexation. 
tenthe, adj., tenth. 
tercel, s. t male eagle, male. 
tercelet, s. t male falcon, male bird 

of prey. 
terclane, adj., tertian, returning 

each third day. 
t$re, s. t tear. 

t^re(n), v., tear, scratch; //. torn. 
terme, s., period, term, set time; 

set expression. 
termyne(n), v., determine, ex- 
press in set terms. 
th', see the. 
than, thanne, adv. conj. t than, 

then. Cf. then, thenne. 
thank, s. t thank, gratitude. 
thanke(n), v., thank. 
thar, see thurve(n). 
that, dem. and rel. pron., that, 

who; //. tho. 
that, conj. t that, as, so, that. 
the, th', te, def. art., the; at te f 

'at the.' 
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the, adv., the, in expressions like 
the more, the better. 

the, see thee(n). 

tbefitre, s., theater. 

thee(n), the(n), v., thrive, pros- 
per; s§ mote I thee, 'so may I 
prosper. ' 

theef, s., thief; pi. theves. 

then, thenne, adv. conj. % then, 
than. Cf. v than, thanne. 

thenke(n), v., think, intend, 
think of; pt, sg. thoghte; pp. 
thoght. 

ther, adv., there, where; as ex- 
pletive, ' there. ' 

thereafter, adv., afterwards. 

theras, adv. conj., there where, 
there. 

therbefQrn, adv., beforehand. 

therfor, adv., therefore, on that 
account. 

therof, adv., thereof, of that 

theron, adv., thereon, upon that. 

therout(e), adv., there-out, out- 
side that. 

therto, adv., besides, moreover, 
thereto. 

therupon, adv., at once, there- 
upon. 

therwith, adv., for all that, there- 
with. 

therewithal, adv., thereupon, 
therewith. 

therynne, adv., therein, in it. 

Theseus, s., Theseus of Athens. 

Thessalie, s., Thessaly. 

theves, see theef. 

they, //. of dent, pron., see he, 
she, hit. 



thider, adv., thither. 
thikke, adj., thick, stout. 
thilke, adj., that, the same. 
thing, thyng, s. 9 fact, thing, 

deed; wealth, business, matter. 
thinke(n), v., seem, appear; pt, 

sg. thoghte, thoughte. 
thinke, adj., thin, poor, feeble. 
this, dem. pron., this; pi. thise, 

thes. 
ThisbS, Tisbe, j., Thisbe. 
th§, see that. 
thQ, ad., then, at that time; or 

thp, ' before that. ' 
thogh, see though, 
thoght, s., care, anxiety. 
thoghte, thoughte, see thenk- 

e(n), thinke(n). 
Thomas, j., Thomas; St. Thomas. 
thonder, s., thunder. 
thorp, throp, s., village, town. 
thou, 'dw, per s. pron., thou; dat. 

ace. thee; //. ye; dat. ace. 

you, yow. 
though, thogh, adv. conj., though. 
thral, s., slave, thrall. 
thre, three, adj., three. 
thr^d, thread, s., thread. 
thr$dbare, adj., bare to the 

thread, threadbare. 
thresshe(n), v., thresh, remove 

grain from husk. 
thr^te(n). v., threaten. 
thridde, adj., third. 
thries, see thryes. 
thritty, adj., thirty. 
throgh, throp, see through, 

thorp, 
throstel, s., throstle, song thrush. 
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ttargte, s., throat. 

through, throgh(ugh), thurgh, 

prep., through. 

throwe, s., short space, period. 

thrugh, thurgh, see through. 

thryes, thries, adv., thrice. 

thurgh out, adv. , throughout. 

thurste(n), v., thirst. 

thurve(n), v. t need, be necessary; 
pr. sg. thar; //. sg. thurte. 

thyn, thy, poss. pron. thine, thy. 

thyng, see thing. 

tide (n), tyde(n), v., happen, be- 
fall; //. sg. tidde; //. tid, tyd. 

tikelnesse, s., fickleness, insta- 
bility. 

til, prep., to, until; conj. until. 

tiptQQ, s. t tiptoe; //. tipto^n. 

tiraunt, tyraunt (-ant), s., 
usurper, tyrant. 

Tisbe, see ThisbS. 

tq, tqq, s., toe; //. topn, toos. 

to, prep., to, for; adv. too. 

to-br$ke(n), v., break in pieces; 
//. sg. to-brpke; //. to-broken. 

tof^re, tofQrn, adv. prep., be 
fore. 

toft, s., tuft. 

togeder ( -gertre, -gider, -gydre), 
adv., together. 

togidres, adv., together. 

togydre, see togeder. 

tolle(n), v., take toll. 

tomorwe, adv., to-morrow. 

tonge, see tunge. 

tonne, s., cask, tun; tonne grijft, 
' great as a tun/ 

to-nyght, adv., to-night 

took, see tfike(n). 



to-rende(n), v., tear in pieces; 
pt. sg. to-rente; pp. to-rent. 

tormentour, s., executioner, tor- 
turer. 

t$rn, torn, torne(n), see t$re(n) 
turn, turne(n). 

to-shivere(n), v., destroy, shiver. 

td-t$re(n), v., tear in pieces, de- 
face; pt.sg. to-tar; //. to-t9rn. 

touche(n), v., touch, handle, 
touch upon, refer to. 

toun, town, s., village, town. 

tour, .r., tower. 

touret, s., little tower, turret 

toward, adv., toward. 

Trace, s., Thrace. 

trace (n), v., go, follow, trace out 

traisoun, see tr^soun. 

traitour, traytour, s., traitor. 

Tramysene, s., Tremezen, in 
Africa. 

transmutScioun, s., change, 
transmutation. 

trappe, s., snare, trap. 

travaille(n), v., labor, be in pain. 

travayle, s., labor, sorrow. 

traye(n), v., betray. 

traysoun, traytour, see tr$- 
soun, traitour. 

tre, tree, s., tree. 

tr^cherye, s. f trickery, deceit, 
treachery. 

tr$de(n), v., tread; //. sg. trad; 
//. troden. 

tr^sor, s., wealth, treasure. 

tresorere, s., treasurer. 

tr$soun, traisoun, traysoun, s. f 
treason. 

trespas, s. t wrong, transgression. 
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trespas8e(n) t v., offend, do 
wrong. 

tresse, s., plait, tress. 

tr^te(e), s., agreement, treaty. 

tr$te(n), v., tell of, treat. 

tr$tps, adj., shapely, well-propor- 
tioned. 

trewe, adj., faithful, true; super I. 
trewest. 

trewely, trewlp, adv., certainly, 
truly. 

tribulacloun, s., trouble, tribula- 
tion. 

tributarie, s., subject, tributary. 

Tristram, s. f Tristan, Tristrem. 

triumphe, s. f triumph. 

trQden, see tr^de(n). 

Troll us, s. t Troilus. 

trompe, s., trumpet. 

trgne, s., throne. 

Trophee, s., Trophee (see note). 

trouthe, s., truth, faithfulness. 

trowe(n), v., believe, think, trow. 

Troy, Troye, s., Troy. 

Troyanysh, adj., of Troy, Trojan. 

Troye n, adj., Trojan. 

trusse(n), v., pack, truss, secure; 
pp. trussed. 

truste(n), v., trust, have faith in. 

tukke(n), v., tuck, hitch up at 
girdle; pp. tukked. 

Tullius, Tullyus, s., Tullius 
Cicero; gen. Tullius. 

tunge, tonge, s., tongue. 

Turkye, s., Turkey. 

turmente(n), v., vex, torment. 

turn, torn, s., opportunity, turn. 

fcunie(n), v., turn ; prp. as s., 
turnynge. 



Turnus, s., Turnus. 

turtel, s., turtle-dove. 

twelf-monthe, s., year, twelve- 
month. 

tweye, adj., two, twain. 

twies, twyes, adv., twice. 

twyn, s., cord, twine. 

twynkle(n), v., twinkle, sparkle ; 
pt.pl. twynkled. 

twynne(n), v., part, depart ; go 
on further. 

t^de, s., time, hour, tide. 

tyde(n), see tide(n). 

tyme, s., time, hour. 

typet, s., cape, tippet. 

tyrant (-aunt), see tirairat. 

U 

unbrend, //. as adj., unburnt. 

unbynde(n), v., loose, unbind. 

undergrowe, //. as adj., under- 
size, undergrown. . 

undern, s., about nine in the 
morning, undern. 

undern^the, adv., beneath, un- 
derneath. 

understQnde(n), v., perceive, 
understand. 

undertake (n), v., affirm, war- 
rant. 

undiscreet, adj., indiscreet. 

ungrobbed, pp. as adj., not 
cultivated. 

unhap, s., misfortune, ill-luck ; 
dat. unhappe. 

unknQwe(n), //. as adj., un- 
known. 
{ unkorven, pp. as adj., uncut. 
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unkpnde, adj., cruel, unnatural, 

unkind. 
unk^ndely, adv., unnaturally. 
unlyk, adj., not similar, unlike. 
unlykly, adj., unpleasing. 
unn$th(e), adv., hardly, with 

difficulty. 
unsowe(n),//. as adj., unsown. 
untressed, adj., unplated, un- 
bound. 
untrewe, adj., false, untrue. 
untrouthe, s., falsehood, untruth. 
up-plyght, pp. as adj., pulled up, 

torn up. 
upright, upryght, adv., upright. 
up-rise(n), v., rise up ; //. sg. up- 

rgos ; //. up-risen. 
upryght, see upright. 
up-8Q-down, adv., upside down. 
up -springe (n), v., spring up; 

pt. sg. up-sprqng; pp. up- 

sprongen. 
usage, s., habit, usage ; by usage, 

of usage, * commonly, usually.* 
usance, s., custom. 
use(n), v., accustom, use ; pt. sg. 

used ; //. useden ; //. used. 



vache, s., cow, beast. 

Valence, s. f cloth from Valence, 

near Lyons. 
Valentyne, s., St. Valentine. 
Valerius, s., Valerius Maxim us. 
valey(e), s. t valley. 
vanitee, vanytee, s. f folly, vanity. 
vanysshe(n), v., shrink up, waste 

away. 



varlaunce, s., changeableness, 
variation. 

vavasour, s., vassal next below 
a baron, subvassal. 

venerie, s., hunting. 

Venus, s. t Venus ; gen. Venus. 

venym, j., poison, venom. 

venymous, adj., poisonous, veno- 
mous. 

verdlt, s. t opinion, plan, verdict. 

vermyn, s. f vermin. 

vernycle, s. f vernicle. 

verraily, adv., truly, verily. 

verray, adj., true, very ; verray, 



force, 



main 



force 



verray 



sleper, l good sleeper.' 

vers, s., line, verse ; //. vers. 

vertu, s., virtue, power. 

vertuous, adj., virtuous. 

vese (Kt.), s., rush, impetus, 
blast. 

veyl, s., veil. 

veyne, s. f vein. 

viage, s. t journey, travel, voyage. 

vicaire, s. f deputy, vicar. 

vlgilie, s., watch, vigil ; //. vigil- 
les, 'vigils, or evening meetings 
before a festival of the church.' 

vileynye, s. f evil conduct, rude- 
ness. 

Virgile, s., Vergil. 

visite(n), v., visit. 

vitalle, s. t provision, victual. 

vols, voys, s. f voice. 

vouche(n), v., always with sauf, 
4 safe'; assure as s»* 
consent. 

voyde(n), v., 

voys, see to 
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Vulcano, s. t Vulcan (Italian 

form) . 
vyce, s. t fault, error, vice. 
vpne, s., vine. 

W 

waite(n), wayte(n), v., attend 

on, watch. 
wake(n),z/., be awake, lie awake; 

//. sg. wook; //. waked. 
wakene(n), v., waken, awaken; 

//. wakened. 
wfikQi*, s., vigilant, watchful. 
wal, s., wall; dat. walle. 
walet, s. t small bag, wallet. 
walke(n), v., walk, go, roam; 

//. sg. welk; //. walked. 
walle (n), v., surround with a 

wall; //. walled. 
wan, see winne(n). 
wandre(n), v., wander. 
wang-tooth, s., molar tooth. 
wante(n), v., lack, be wanting. 
wan town, adj., lacking in train- 
ing, careless, wanton. 
wantownesse, s. t carelessness, 

wantonness. 
wanye(n), v., fail, wane. 
war, adj., cautious, prudent, 

aware. 
ward, s., keeping, ward. 
-"ward, adv., direction of, ward; 

always joined to another word, 

as Bordeux-ward. 
wardeyn, s., guardian, keeper. 
Ware, s., Ware in Hertfordshire. 
ware(n), v., beware; imp. pi. 

ware ye, * beware of.' 
warae(n), v., refuse, te\ect, 



warn; give notice; //. warned, 
wastel-bre^d, s. t bread of best 

quality; cake-bread. 
waste(n), v., waste. 
waterless, adj. f lacking water, 

waterless. 
watery ng, s., watering place. 
Watte, s. t Wat, short for Walter. 
wawe, s. t wave. 
waxe(n), v., grow, increase; pp. 

waxen. 
wayle(n), v., lament, moan, 

wail. 
waymentynge, weymentynge, 

s., lamenting, moaning. 
wayte(n), we, see waite(n), I. 
webbe, s., weaver. 
wedde(n), v., marry, wed; pp. 

wedded. 
weddyng, s., wedding. 
weder, s., weather, storm. 
weel, weex, see wel, wexe(n). 
wel, weel, adv., well, much, cer- 
tainly. Cf. Scotch weel. 
welcom, adj., welcome. 
welde, s., weld, a plant coloring 

green, yellow, or blue, according 

to the mordant used. 
w^le, s., happiness, prosperity, 

health. 
welk, see walke(n). 
welked, adj., withered. 
welken, s., heaven, welkin. 
welle, s., spring, well, stream. 
welle-str^m, s., wellspring, 

fountain. 
wenche, s., girl, wench. 
wende(n), v., go, pass, wend; 

ft. sg. wente; //. went. 
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wene(n), v., think, suppose, 
ween; //. sg. wende; pp. wend. 

went(e), see wende(n). 

wente, s., path, passage, turn. 

wepe(n), v., weep; //. sg. weep, 
wepte; //. wepen, wopen. 

w^pen, s., weapon. 

werehe(n) (Kt.), v., work, con- 
trive, perform; //. sg. wroghte; 
//. wroght, wrought. Cf. 
werke(n). 

were, s., dam, weir. 

were, see be(n). 

we>e(n), v., wear; //. sg. werede; 
//. wered. 

werk (Kt.), j., work. 

werke(n) (Kt.), v., act, work. 
Cf. werche(n). 

werre, s., war. 

werreye(n), v., make war, op- 
pose. 

wert, s., wart. 

wery, adj., weary, worn. 

we8te(n), v., go west, turn to the 
west. 

wet, adj., wet. 

wete(n), v., wet; //. sg. wette. 

wex, s., wax, beeswax. 

wexe(n), v., grow, wax, become; 
//. sg. wex, weex; pp. woxe(n). 

wey, s., way, path; dat. weye. 

weye(n), v., weigh; pt. pi. wey- 
den. 

weylaway, interj., alas, well- 
away. 

weymentynge, see waymen- 
tynge. 

whan, when, adv. conj., when. 

what, indef. re/., and interrog. 



pron., what, whatever, what 
sort of. 

whelke, s., swelling, weal. 

whennes, adv., whence. 

wher, where, adv., where, wher- 
ever. 

whe'r, whe're, see whether. 

wheras, adv., where, whereas, 
whereso. 

wherf<?r(e), adv., for what pur- 
pose, wherefore. 

whers<?, adv., wherever, whereso. 

wherthrough, adv., by means of 
which, wherethrough. 

wherwith, adv., as s., where- 
withal, means, money. 

wh^te, s., wheat. 

whether, whe'r, indef. pron. 
whether, which of two. 

which, ret. interrog. pron , which, 
what kind of, whom; which 
that, ' which. ' 

whil, whyl, conj., while, as long 
as. 

while, whyle, s. t time, while. 

whilom, adv., once; as adj. one- 
time, former. 

whippe, s. t whip. 

whirle(n), v., rush, move swiftly, 
whirl. 

whistlynge, adj., s., whistling. 

whit, wh^t, adj., white. 

whQ, indef. interrog. pron., who, 
whoever; gen. whps; dat. ace 
wh^m. 

whyl, whyt, wid, see whil, 
whit, wyd. 

wight, wyght, s., creature, per- 
son, thing. 
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wlkke, wlkked, adj^ evil, bad, 

wicked. 
wtkkcdiy, «<*■„ wickedly, badly. 
wikkedneaae, s^ evil, wickedness. 
wil, see will* and wille(n). 
wllde, «*«£*., wild. 
wilful, aJt'^ willfully, willingly. 
wilfully, aJt\ t with free will, vol- 
untarily. 
wilfulness*, $., desire, wish. 
wille, s. 9 desire, pleasure. 
wllle(n), r., wish, desire, will; 

/r. fg. wil, wol; wilt, wolt; //. 

Sg. wolde, wold. Neg. forms, 

n'il, n'yl, n'ille, n'olde. 
William, J., William; specifically, 

the Conqueror. % 
winne(n), wynne(n), v., gain, 

win; //. sg. wan; //. wonnen; 

//. wonne(n). 
wirche(n), v., work, provide, 

perform. Cf. werche(n), 

werke(n). 
wis, wys, adj., prudent, wise. 
wis, wys, adv., certainly, truly. 
wisdom, wysdom, s., prudence, 

wisdom. 
wise, wyse, s., manner, wise. 
wisly, adv., certainly, truly. 
wisshe(n), v., desire wish. 
wist, seewite(n). 
wit, wyt, s., reason, judgment, 

wit; //. wittes. 
wite(n), v., know, discover; pr. 

sg. wqot, wost; //. wite(n); 

//. sg. wiste, wyste; //. wist, 

wyst. Neg. forms, n'oot, n'iste, 

n'yste. 
withalle, adv., moreover, withal. 



withdrawe(n), v. f draw away, 
withdraw; pi. jjf. withdrow; pp. 
withdrawe(n). 

withhQlde(n), v., maintain, hold 
back, withhold. 

withoute(n), adv^ without. 

withseye(n), v., speak against, 
withsay. 

witnyn, adv., within. 

witnesse, s., witness. 

witnesse(n), ir„ give testimony, 
witness. 

wityng, s., knowledge, knowing. 

wlatsom, adj. t unpleasant, dis- 
gusting. 

wq, s., woe, sorrow. 

wod, wood, s., forest, wood. 

WQful, adj., sad, sorrowful, woe- 
ful 

wol, wolde, wolt, see wille(n). 

woman, s., woman; gen. worn- 
mannes; //. worn (m) en; gen. 
wommennes. 

wonder, adj. adv., wondrous, 
wonderful. 

wonderly, adv., wondrously, mar- 
velously. 

wone, s., custom, usage, wont. 

wone(n), v., dwell, inhabit ; be ac- 
customed; //. woned, wonned, 
wont. 

wood, see wod. 

WQQd, s., woad, a dyestuff. 

wood, adj., mad, furious, 

woodecraft, s., woodc* 
cstry. 

woodnesso, s., rage, ma 

wook, woot, see v> 
wite(n). 
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world, s., world, age, period of 

time. 
worm-foul, s., bird living on 

worms, worm-fowl. 
worship, s., honor, dignity, glory. 
worstede, s., worsted, woolen 

goods. 
wort, s., herb, plant. 
worth, adj., worthy. 
worthynesse, s., honor, dignity, 

worth. 
WQst, see wlte(n). 
wounde, s., hurt, wound. 
wounde(n), v., injure, wound; 

pp. wounded. 
woxe(n), see wexe(n). 
wrappe(n), v., cover, wrap. 
wrastling(-yng), s. t conflict, 

wrestling. 
wre, see wree(n). 
wrecche, s. t miserable one, wretch. 
wrecched, adj., miserable, 

wretched. 
wrecchednesse, wrechednesse, 

s., misery, wretchedness. 
wreche, s., vengeance. 
wree(n), wreye(n), v., hide, 
cover, clothe; //. sg. wreigh; 
imp. sg. wre, wrey. 
wr$ke(n) v., avenge, wreak ven- 
geance; pt.sg.vrtak; //.wr^ken, 
wroken. 
wrfk^r, s., avenger. 
wrighte, s., workman, wright. 
7 wringe(n), v., twist, wring; //. 
y. wr^ng; //. wrungen. 
•tte(n), wryte(n), v., write; 
y. wro^t, writ; //. writen; 
jrrite(n.; 
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wroght, see werche(n). 
wrQot, wrought, see write(n), 

werche(n). 
wrQoth, adj., angry, wroth. 
wr^e(n), see wree(n). 
wyd, wid, adj., wide. 
wydwe, s., widow. 
wyf, s., woman, wife; //. wyves. 
wyght, see wight, 
wyket, s., small gate, wicket. 
w^ldnesse, s., desert, wilderness. 
wyle, s., plot, subtlety, wile. 
wyminen, see woman. 
wympel (-ul), s., head covering, 

wimple. 
w^n, s., wine. 
wynd, s., wind. 
w^nde(n), v., turn, wind; //. sg. 

w$nd; //. wonde(n). 
wyndowe, s., window. 
wyng, s., wing. 
wynke(n), v., wink. 

wynne (n), see wlnne(n). 

wynter, s., winter, year; //. wyn- 
ter. 

wype(n), v., wipe. 

wys, wyst (wyste), see wis, 
■wite(n). 

wysdom, see wisdom. 

wpse, see "wise. 

wysse(n), v., teach, show. 

wyt, wy ves, see wit, wff. 



yaf, yfive, see yeve(n). 
y-b&ke, //., baked. 
y-be, y-been, //., been. 
y-bfte(n), //., beaten. 
y-bQre(n),//., borne, born. 
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y-bounden, //., bound. 
y-br$ke, pp., broken. 
y-capried, //., carried. 
y-cleuched, pp., clinched. 
y-cleped, //., called. 
y-come, //., come. 
y-corve(n),//., cut 
y-coyned, pp., coined. 
ydel, idel, adj., empty, idle, 

vain. 
ydelnesse, s., sloth, idleness. 
ydole, s., idol. 
y-do(n), y-doon, pp., done. 
y-drawe, //., drawn. 
y-dryven, //., driven. 
ye, s., eye; //. yen. Cf. eye. 
y$, see thou. 
y$, adv., verily, yea, yes. 
yeddyng, s., song of popular sort. 
yeer, see yer. 
yelde(n), v., give, requite, yield; 

prp. yeldynge; //. sg. yald; 

pp. yvlden. 
yeldhalle, s., hail of a guild, or 

fraternity. 
yelow, yelewe, yelwe, adj., yel- 
low. 
yelownesse, s., yellowness.- 
yeman, s., yeoman, countryman. 
yemanly, adv., as a yeoman 

should, yeomanly. 
yer, yeer, s., year; dat. yere; //. 

yere, yeer, yeres. 
yerd, s., rod, stick. 
yerne, adv., eagerly, earnestly, 

soon. 
yet, yit, adv., yet, still. 
yeve(n), yive(n), v., give; pt. 

sg. yaf, yave; //. yaven, yeven; 



pp. yeven, yiven; imp. sg. yef, 

yif. 
y-falle, //., fallen, come. 
y-founde, //., found. 
y -founded, //., based, founded. 
y-fynde(n), v., find. Cf. finde(n). 

y-grave. //., dug up, or out 

y-hfited, pp., hated. 

y-hed, y-hede (Kt.),pp^ hid. 

y-hent, pp., seized, caught 

ylf, If; conj., if. 

yif, see yeve(n). 

yift, s., gift. 

yit, yive(n), see yet, yeve(n). 

y-kept, //., kept. 

y-knQwe, pp., known, 

y-lad, //., led, carried (in a cart). 

yle, see ile. 

y-leyd, //., laid. 

y-liche, adv., alike, equally. 

y-like, y-lyke, adv., alike, equally. 

Ylioun, see llioun. 

y-lost,//., lost. 

y-lyk, adj., alike. 

y-lyke, see y-like. 

y-mad, see y-maked. 

ymage, s., image, statue. 

ymaginacioun, see imagina- 

cioun. 
ymaginyng, s., imagining. 
y-maked, ymad, pp., made. 
Ynde, s., India, Ind. 
ynly, adj., inwardly, wholly. 
y-nogh, y-nough, y-now, adj., 

sufficient, enough. 
y-nogh (-nough), adv., enough, 

sufficiently. 
y-ngme, //., caught, overcome. 
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y-nough, y-now, see y-nogh. 
yolle(n), v., yell, shout; //. //. 

yolleden. 
yong, adj., young; super I. yong- 

est. 
y<?re, adv., formerly, for a long 

time; y§re agon, 'long ago. 1 
you, see thou, 
your, youres, poss. pron., your, 

yours. 
youthe, s., youth. 
yow, see thou, 
y-passed, //., passed. 
Ypocras, s. t Hippocrates, a Greek 

physician. 
Ypres, s. t Ypres in Flanders. 
y-preved, //., proved. 
y-punysshed, pp., punished. 
y-purfiled, pp., ornamented, 

trimmed as with fur. 
y-raft, //., robbed, bereft. 
yre, yren, see Ire, Iren. 
y-ronne, pp., run. 
y-said, y-sayd, //., said. 
y-scalded, //., scalded. 
y-se(n), v., behold, see. 
y-sen, pp., seen. 
y-seyled, //., sailed. 
y-shadwed, pp., shaded, shad- 
owed. 
y-sh&med, //., put to shame, 

shamed. 
y-shave, //., shaven. 



y-shqrn, pp., shorn. 

y-shove,//., moved about, shoved. 

y-shryve, //., shriven, absolved 
from sin. 

y-slawe, y-slayn, //., slain. 

y-storve, pp., dead, deprived of 
life. 

y-swgrn, //., sworn. 

y-taught, //., taught. 

y-teyd, pp., tied. 

y-thewed, //., disposed; wel 
y-thewed, * of good conduct, vir- 
tuous.' 

y-turned, pp., turned, trans- 
formed. 

y- warned, //., warned. 

y-wis, y-wys, adv., certainly, 
surely. 

y-wonne, //., gained, won. 

y-wroght, y-wrought, pp., 
made, fashioned, painted, 
wrought. 

y-wrqken, pp., avenged. 

y-wryte(n), y-writen,//., writ- 
ten. 

y-wympled, //., covered with a 
wimple, or head covering. 

y-w^s, see y-wis. 

Z 

Zephirus, s., Zephyrus, the west 
wind. 
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